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Quiet Can Now Be Purchased 
in Large Quantities 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, the typewriter was 

blind. Then came visible typewriting—a much 
needed improvement. And now today, The Noiseless 
Typewriter—as great and revolutionary an invention 
as the typewriter itself. 


It has been part of our pleasant work here at 
Advertising Headquarters to co-operate with The 
Noiseless Typewriter Company in formulating mer- 
chandising plans and to do a bit of unusual writing in 
the preparation of Noiseless copy. 


This advertising has been not only most profit- 
able in selling The Noiseless Typewriter, but in the 
kindly, cheerful, epigrammatic nature of its appeal, it 
has blazed new trails in the building of advertisements 
and shown that a touch of subtle humor can be made 
to have its influence on the sales chart. 


a 


N. W. AYER @® SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YorK BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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THE STAINDARD GROUP 
ESTABLISHES 
NATIONAL IDENTITY 


culation of over 1,150,000. 


It offers the cheapest and most effective means of establishing 
national identity in the farm market for any product. 





Moreover, through the eighty editors and sixteen editorial staffs 
located at important points throughout the country, the editorial 
service is specialized to meet the needs of every reader. 


The advertisers buy in the Standard Group, therefore, not merely 
national circulation but also an intimate relationship with even 
home it reaches. It is a product of wide covering power, national 
identity, and the closest touch with each reader. 


The Standard Group of Quality Papers offers the advertiser the 
maximum selling influence upon the individual farmer and reaches 
more farm homes than any single farm paper. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


Over 1,150,000 Better-than-Average Farm Homes 


Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1880 Established 1870 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1881 Established 1882 
Wallaces’ Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1895 Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Established 1848 Established 1886 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist Birmingham, Raleigh, 


Established 1877 Memphis, Atlanta, Dallas 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1841 Established 1843 


The Nebraska Farmer 


Established 1859 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Western Representatives & Eastern Representante 
Stanparp Farm Papers, INc. Wattace C. Rrcwarpsos, Is 
Conway Building, Chicago Qe” 95 Madison Ave., New York Ci 

All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B, C. 






The Standard Group of Quality Farm Papers has a national cir- 
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The High Cost of Duplicate 


Bu 


ying 


Manufacturers Must Educate Merchants to Concentrate on Fewer 
Parallel Lines to Reduce Costs of Merchandising 


By R. L. Burdick 


\ HEN, as during the past few 

months, we find a condition 
in the retail field which we call 
“overstocked,” we are, in reality, 
grouping in our minds four dis- 
tinct elements which have served 
to bring about the condition. 
While these component factors are 
mutually intertwined, nevertheless 
each has causes and features which 
differ from the others and which 
require different remedies to alle- 
viate the combined result. 

Perhaps the primary element in 
the super-saturation of the retail 
reservoir of merchandise is the 
surplusage of dealers in many in- 
dustries. This was ably discussed 
in the August 28, 1919, issue of 
Punters’ Ink, by S. E. Kiser, un- 
der the heading, “Fewer Retailers 
—The Solution of High Prices?” 

Next in order comes the fact 
that many retailers, especially in 
recent years, have attempted to 
carry too many different kinds of 
merchandise. A notable instance 
s the modern city drug store, 
where the humble drug counter is 
relegated to an obscure corner be- 
hind the multitudinous display 
cases of toilet articles, candy, to- 
vacco, household supplies and soda 
fountains. 

These two items are more di- 
rectly brought about by the retail- 
ers themselves and the responsibil- 
ty for the resulting harm to the 
retail business cannot be laid at the 
manufacturer’s door to any great 
€xtent. Doubtless the natural 
course of events will bring about 
the elimination of the more hurt- 


Table of Contents on page 206 


ful practices which these factors 
involve. Business failures and 
hard times serve as good (if rad- 
ical) educative influences toward 
better retailing. 

We come, then, to the two ele- 
ments of retail overstock which 
more directly concern the manu- 
facturer, for which he is more 
largely to blame, and which he can 
do much to remedy if he wishes 
to help in establishing the “termi- 
nal facilities” for his products on 
a better basis. These are, first, the 
carrying of too large quantities of 
goods of one brand or kind, and, 
second, the carrying of too many 
parallel brands or lines of goods. 

“It is the common supposition,” 
said the head of a large men’s fur- 
nishing store recently, “that when 
a dealer says he is overstocked he 
means that he has too many boxes 
of Reis’s underwear, Luxite ho- 
siery, Manhattan shirts and Paris 
garters on his shelves. Very often 
he thinks so himself. A casual in- 
spection of an unfortunately large 
inventory leads naturally to such 
an assumption. My own inven- 
tory, now being taken, will prob- 
ably show a total for the under- 
wear department greatly in excess 
of the amount which our present 
underwear business would justify. 

“Despite this fact, we have on 
hand the very minimum stock of 
each brand of garment which we 
can carry and yet meet adequately 
the demand for various sizes and 
weights of underwear. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a salesman reported to 
me only yesterday that we are low 











on Porosknit. Hence we appear 
to be both overstocked and to be 
reduced to the very lowest possible 
quantity in each line. The answer 
is that we are carrying too many 
brands. As soon as we can clear 
out several lines we have | am go 
ing to drop them and stick to one 
or two standard brands hereafter.” 

It is the consensus of the opin- 
ions of some fifteen men (actively 
in touch with retail conditions 
throughout the country), with 
whom the writer has discussed this 
topic, that the overloaded condi- 
tions of the retail field which have 
been prevailing during the last few 
months are as much due to deal- 
ers carrying too many parallel 
lines of goods as to having over- 
ordered in each line. 

Before going further it will be 
worth while to make a more exact 
definition of this parallelism in 
goods. Obviously, a hardware mer- 
chant in a small town has his 
trade among many classes of peo- 
ple. Of necessity he must carry 
tools, fixtures and appliances to 
suit many purses. Giuseppi Ven- 
tucc?, buying a hammer to lay 
a new tar-paper roof on his shack, 
does not want to pay the price that 
Mr. J. Hardcastle Stuyvesant 
would carelessly give for a similar 
hammer. Nor does a shoe retailer 
find that Sadie McGinnis and 
Betty Winship care for similar 
styles of shoes, even though each 
might afford the same price. 
Again, without regard to price or 
style, two neighbors at the stock- 
ing counter will differ in their 
opinions of the wearing qualities 
of silk or lisle. 


THE GAUGE TO APPLY TO DUPLICATI 
BUYING 

These instances wherein there is 
a variety of choice offered on the 
ground of style, price, quality, con- 
struction and so forth might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but these 
are sufficient to demonstrate the 
necessity of carrying two or more 
similar kinds of goods. The paral- 
lelism which is condemned by the 
far-seeing manufacturer and suc- 
cessful merchant is that in which 
different brands of nearly the same 
price, quality and style are stocked 
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by the same store. “When, except 
for very minor distinctions, the 
trade-marks on different lines of 
gloves could be swapped without 
damaging any of the manufac- 
turers’ reputations, there you have 
the kind of duplication which js 
inadvisable,” is the apt test which 


a prominent dry-goods man applies 


to the goods he buys 

This duplication varies consid- 
erably, of course, in different in- 
dustries. In shoes there may be 
as high a duplication as 75 to 80 
per cent in two standard brands; 
while the electrical appliances of 
one manufacturer may not closely 
parallel those of another more 
than 25 per cent in respect to pric 
quality and construction. It is the 
percentage of duplication which 
should be the guiding factor of 
the shrewd buyer. To cite a rep- 
resentative instance, consider thre¢ 
brands of saws. To the average 
buyer, what choice is there among 
Simonds, Atkins and Disston? Ti 
all intents and purposes there 
seems to be almost an entire dupl 
cation among them in any giver 
type of, say, cross-cut, rip or hack 
saws. 

While it may seem to be the re- 
tailer’s private and personal fu 
neral if he fails to apply this gauge 
when ordering his stock, it is nev 
ertheless something which directl 
concerns the manufacturer, be 
cause it has all too often been the 
short- sighted policy of the latt 
to take advantage of the dealer's 
lack of perception in this matter 
and has equally reacted on t 
manufacturer not only in times 0! 
stress but in the normal years ‘ 
business. 

“If we, as manufacturers, are 
aid in building more sound reta 
methods for the future, it b 
hooves us to find out how thes 
duplications have crept in a 
what we can do to prevent a rept 
tition of ‘the dealer’s difficulties 
This was voiced by an official of 
one of the leading electrical manv- 
facturers of the country who gives 
his entire time to the study of re- 
tail merchandising, and it is a sen 


timent subscribed to by all those 


whom the writer has talked on t's 
subject. A truism, perhaps as o 
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Business 
And 


Jour 
Advertising 


PRINTERS’ INK 


N a series of fifteen single 

page talks, we have en- 
deavored to acquaint you with 
our company, its record, its 
facilities, its clients, its ideals. 
The purpose of these talks has 
been to inform, rather than to 
boast or to talk unduly about 
ourselves. 


You have a business. More likely 
than not it is a business which would 
be bettered by advertising. Perhaps 
you are already an advertiser, but 
desire new counsel. We urge the 
careful selection of your first agency 
or a new agency in changing. 


There are many excellent advertising 
organizations which are equipped to 
render a high grade of service. Per- 
sonnel, strength of organization in 
all branches, record of service, qual- 
ity of advertising, present list of 
clients, are all factors to be con- 
sidered, and tests which can be 
applied. 


We have enough faith in our own 
organization and pride in our record 
to feel sure that they will not suffer 
in comparison when measured by 
these tests. And we solicit your 
inquiry. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 


Advertising - 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 











This is the final one of a series of 
15 explanatory talks on our or- 
ganization and our facilities. The 
entire series in pamphlet form— 
“Our Business and Yours’’—will 
be mailed you on request 
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as our merchandising system, but 
one frequently forgotten in pe- 
riods of extravagance and easy 
money. 

“Not only in our industry, but I 
believe in most lines of manufac- 
ture, one of the chief causes of 
the unusual condition of duplica- 
tion which we have recently expe- 
rienced was the shortage of goods 
during the war,” is the statement 
of S. E. Summerfield, president of 
the Gotham Gold Stripe Hosiery 
Company. “A storekeeper found 
that he was having difficulty get- 
ting deliveries from every manu- 
facturer, and he placed his orders 
first with one company, then with 
another, and finally, in desperation, 
with all of them.” Every sales- 
man from whom, upon entering 
the dealer’s door, any sort of de- 
livery promise could be extracted, 
was handed an order, willy-nilly. 

While in many instances this 
merely resulted in the dealers get- 
ting enough goods to keep going, 
nevertheless (where cancellation 
privileges. do not prevail) it fre- 
quently meant that eventually the 
dealer received more of a given 
kind of goods than he could ade- 
quately handle. Manufacturers 
speeded up production wherever 
possible to meet this growing de- 
mand—and then just caught up 
with deliveries at the moment 
when dealers had ceased to need 
such quantities of goods. Not a 
little of the blame for this situa- 
tion rests on the shoulders of the 
manufacturer and his over-eager 
salesman. This was particularly 
prevalent among the textile, metal 
product, electrical and foodstuff 
industries. 

On the other hand, in those in- 
dustries not so greatly curtailed by 
the demands and difficulties of 
wartime production (such as 
drugs, jewelry, silverware, dress 
goods and shoes), the boom times 
of the past few years led to simi- 
lar overloading of dealers’ shelves. 
It was no mere figure of speech to 
say that Third Avenue was buying 
Fifth Avenue diamonds during 


1918 and 1919, nor is it exaggera- 
tion to say that dealers found a 
ready sale for almost any line or 
brand of goods. 


Manufacturers’ 
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salesmen who, in pre-war times, 


never could land dealer, added 
account after account to their 
books with greatest ease. Even 


retailers who had _persi istently 
stuck to the one-brand principle 
weakened and fell before the wiles 
of their leaping sales-sheets and 
the stream of salesmen offering 
sure-fire brands. Thus did not 
only larger stocks of older brands 
fill the shelves of the retail mer- 
chant, but literally hundreds of 


duplicate lines of goods were 
added to dealers’ monthly inven- 
tories. 


These causes are, happily, past, 
and for the present do not seem 
likely to occur again. Yet they 
carry a moral to the sales mana- 
ger who, with the best of inten- 
tions, oversold his trade without 
regard to previous retail policies. 


TOO AMBITIOUS A PROGRAMME 


There exists another and potent 
cause of duplication which pre- 
vails even under normal conditions 
of business and against which the 
wise manufacturer will guard in 
the period of retail reconstruction 
from now onward. This was ably 
expressed to the writer by E. K. 
Woodrow, sales manager of the 
Krohn-Fechheimer Company, ma- 
ker of Red Cross Shoes, in these 
words: 

“T once heard a retailer remark 
that he made it the policy of his 
store to have in stock at all times 
some styles of footwear from all 
the popular lines that he could ob- 
tain. His idea was that any cus- 
tomer who came into his establish- 
ment could be supplied, regardless 
of which manufacturer's shoe of 
named: shoe the customer might 
ask for. 

“His reasons for this policy 
were threefold. First, he figured 
that by being able to supply his 
customers with shoes bearing any 
brand for which they might ask. 
he was creating a most favorable 
impression that he was a big opera 
tor. Secondly, that it gave his 
store the drawing power of all 
these branded lines; and last, but 
not least, ~ his estimation, that s¢ 
long as he bought these various 
lines he hae them from fall- 
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Tested Circulation 


The very considerable volume of high 
class mail order advertising carried in THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN isconvincing proof 
of the influence of this magazine in the 
homes of its subscribers. 





The results of this acid test of a publica- 
tion’s pulling power have been so satisfactory 
that old advertisers are steadily increasing 
their space and new concerns are starting 
with us. 

Whether your product be sold direct to 
the consumer or through the usual retail 
channels, THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
offers an ideal medium through which to 
reach its 500,000 subscribers in the small 
towns. The rate, based on circulation, is 
the lowest in our field. 


May we give you further particulars? 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harina, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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ing into the hands of his competi- 
tors.” 

That this is not peculiar to the 
shoe trade is obvious at once to 
the reader. It might as truly be 
said of ships, sealing-wax, cabbage 
and kingpins. Even granting the 
possibility of style choice among 
different brands of shoes, he points 
out the dangers of nibbling here 
and there in the novelty lines not 
duplicated by two manufacturers: 

“Even under a most thorough 
system of recording style selec- 
tions, it is almost impossible to 
avoid duplication of styles, where 
the buying is divided with, more 
than one line in the same grades of 
footwear. There may not be ex- 
act duplications, but the point is 
that under the stress of enthusias- 
tic salesmanship, some numbers 
are sure to creep in from one line 
that are so similar to styles pur- 
chased in another line, that it 
really represents little choice to 
the dealers’ trade.” 

The italicized words above offer 
food for thought to manufac- 
turers. 


PRIVATE-BRAND COMPETITION 


There remains another cause of 
duplication on the shelves of deal- 
ers in many lines of trade for 
which manufacturers, although not 
immediately to blame, nevertheless 
carry the ultimate responsibility 
because of their support of this 
distribution method. This is the 
practice of marketing goods under 
the jobbers’ private brand names. 
This is the most absolute kind of 
duplication. The dealer stocks 
both the nationally advertised 
brand of the manufacturer because 
of the consumer-demand created 
by the advertising, and he also 
takes the same goods under the 
jobber’s brand because of the 
lower prices. If such duplication 
increased the dealers’ sales propor- 
tionately, this marketing method 
might have some justification, but 
in view of the frequently proved 
fact that the addition of private 
brands to the manufacturers’ 


goods on the dealers’ shelves slows 
up retail turnovers, it is obvious 
that this is one of the most flagrant 
violations of the principle of con- 
centration, 
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Enough of the dark side of the 
picture. Let us turn to the con- 
structive features of the question 
and see when and why concentra- 
tion on fewer parallel lines is ad- 
visable and what can be done by 
manufacturers to aid in its accom- 
plishment in the retail field. 

It seems fairly well demon- 
strated that concentration means 
more rapid turnover of stock for 
the dealer. For example, in a line 
of underwear there are quick- 
moving and slow-moving sizes. If 
a dealer carries four different lines 
he must carry four times as many 
slow-movers as well as quick- 
movers in order to have a repre- 
sentative stock in each line. By 
sticking to one line, he can usc 
the same investment to increase 
his stock of quick-moving sizes 
and keep down the “stickers” toa 
minimum. 

On the other hand, concentra 
tion brings down the investment to 
a point proportionate to the vol- 
ume of sales. Speaking for the 
shoe trade, Mr. Woodrow says 
“There are few stores in cities of 
less than 100,000 population that 
can afford to do their buying with 
more than one manufacturer m 
the same grades of footwear.” 
There are, of course, few lines in 
which the limits of economical 
buying are so narrow and in which 
the desirability of concentration & 
so potent. In this field the variety 
of sizes and types of shoes is % 
wide that the maintenance of 2 
representative stock of goods, evel 
of one brand, involves a compafe 
tively heavy investment. Toilet 
goods, for instance, do not fal 
into such strict limitations, both 
because in any one brand the 
rieties are fewer and the amountol 
stock required to meet the publi 
demand is smaller. 

\ manufacturer in any line cat 
by a little study, define the limits 
of investment which his dealets 
can safely carry in that kind @ 
article and suit his selling effort 
to that requirement. F 

From this standpoint it will b 
also seen that, as a rule, the higher 
priced an article is, the more acult 
is the need for concentration. “A® 
electrical dealer can better afforé 
(Continued on page 172) 
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80% of the buildings 
in Brooklyn are resi- 
dential. 


The biggest com- 
munity of homes in 
America, 


97% ot the Standard 
Union circulation is 
in Brooklyn. 











No wonder we sell 
advertised merchan- 
dise. 


BFR Nutorrane 


















The Reason Why Advertising Must 
Be Okayed by More ‘Than 


One Man 


One-Man Decisions 


Are Relics of a Bygone Age 


By the President of a Manufacturing Company 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
N New Year’s eve at the 
country club I gave a little 


dinner for some of my daughter’s 
friends, and a matter came up 
which the readers of PRINTER’s 
INK may be interested in. Solam 
going to set down here merely the 
cold facts from my own experi- 
ence of a situation which, I be- 
lieve, is a pretty general one. I 
suppose you might group the 
whole idea under the general sub- 
ject of how much authority 
one man in business should have; 
how often he should make his own 
final decision ; how much he should 
consult with other men in the or- 
ganization. Is one man to be su- 
preme; or is a composite mind in 
any business better than any one 
mind, no matter to whom that 
mind happens to belong? 

At the present time I happen to 
be president of a manufacturing 
compary which spends a consider- 
able amount of money in adver- 
tising each year. We use about 
six different kinds of advertising 
mediums with our total appropria- 
tion. Twenty-two years ago 
used to sell advertising space for 
a little daily newspaper in the Mid- 
dle West. I never happened to be 
an advertising manager; I had 
been sales manager and credit man 
before I got to my present job. 
It may almost be said, then, that I 
have two or three sides of this 
question pretty firmly fixed in my 
mind, and I am going to send my 


views to you pretty straight off 
the bat. 
One of the young men at the 


dinner the other night was an ad- 


vertising solicitor, a mighty good 
one, J should think. He had a 
pleasing personality, a habit of 


thinking straight, and he knew the 
facts of his own proposition well. 





any 


I should think he was on the way 
to success. Here’s the way it 
started. He asked me a.question 
somewhat along the following 
lines : 

“Why is it 
ness, for example, Mr. 
you don’t give your 
manager full authority to make 
his decisions? Everybody knows 
if he wants to sell space to your 
company he has to get up t 


in your own busi- 
Allen, that 
advertising 


the vice-president, and he is the 
only man who has the real au- 
thority to say yes. We spend a 


lot of time in a whole lot of places 
trying to put our proposition up 
to a certain individual in the or- 
ganization, and waste a whole lot 
of his time and ours, only to find 
out that he hasn’t got the power 
to make the final decision and that 
we should have been seeing some- 
all the time.” 

That’s the way he was talking, 
somewhat along these lines, and 
when I gave himemy angle during 
the course of half an hour or s 
of conversation, because it took me 
that long, he insisted that I sen 
my views to Printers’ INK, be- 
cause other people would be mm 


body else 


terested in it. My reply to him 
and my ideas at the present mo- 
ment bring up the fact that the 


question. he asked goes a whole 
lot deeper than the mere query 
as to how much authority the ad- 
vertising manager should have It 
touches on the fundamental thing 
in all business. 


AND IMPORTANT FOR ONE 
MAN TO DECIDE 


TOO BIG 


I don’t believe that any business 
ever grew and became really big 
and successful if any one mam 
tried to do it all. I don’t know 
of any danger in modern business 
bigger than that very thing of 
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Who is sending these 
overalls to the farmer? 


Thousands of pairs of overalls go to the 
farmer every year. The farmer needs them. 
He wears them out. But how does the farmer 
buy his overalls? Does he accept any kind? 
No, of course not. He buys those which have 
been advertised to him. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
reaches 200,000 prospective buyers of overalls 
and of every conceivable article of wearing 
apparel. Many manufacturers are reaching 
this large and wealthy market through its 
advertising columns. Are you? 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Director of Advertising 
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trying to do it all, whether the 
man is an advertising manager, a 
purchasing agent, a sales manager, 
a vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, or the president himself, 
as it happens to be in my own 
case. I would no more think of 
sitting down in my office and de- 
ciding, off the bat, to put out 
three new models of my machine, 
or to make some drastic changes 
in my sales methods or distribu- 
tion methods without calling in 
people all around me, than I 
would buy a new kind of kitchen 
cabinet without asking my wife 
whether she liked it or not. The 
man who used to thunder around 
the plant and set his jaw and 
say, “Do things this way or out 
you go,” is being displaced by 
the man who consults with the 
key men in his organization. In 
other words, he-gets the advice of 
those who can help before he puts 
a new policy into effect. 


STRENGTHENS HOUSE POLICY 


In order to have a policy worth 
a hang, it has got to be believed 
in by most of the men who have 
to carry it out. And the way to 
get them to believe in it is to con- 
sult them about it beforehand. 
That’s the reason why in my busi- 
ness neither the first vice-presi- 
dent, who was popularly supposed 
by the young advertising solicitor 
to decide on all matters of adver- 
tising policy, nor myself, would 
think of making a final decision 
upon a vital matter of policy with- 
out having a joint meeting on it. 
We want to share the responsi- 
bility and thus share the co-oper- 
ation which is necessary to put 
any new change of policy in the 
plant over with the best possible 
effect. The man who in these 
days of real competition wants to 
get ahead has to have 100 per cent 
loyalty back of him all through 
his plant, and the way to get that 
is not to make arbitrary decisions 
on matters of fundamental policy. 
And the thing that goes for me 
goes double for an advertising 
manager, or the chief of accounts, 
or sales manager, or first vice- 
president, or anybody else. I cer- 
tainly don’t think I am the only 
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man who should be consulted or 
decide upon a vital matter of 
policy, and I certainly do not think 
that anyone of my _ subordinates 
is the man to say yes to a thing 
that affects the heads of perhaps 
six or eight departments. 

Co-operation is the keynote of 
modern industrial success, and it 
is more important to-day than it 
ever has been in the past. | 
think it is a mistake that adver- 
tising men make from their ow 
standpoint, if they insist that the 
advertising managers should have 
final authority in all matters of 
advertising. Why, the credit man 
doesn’t have final authority, nor 
does the financial man, nor does 
the president of my concern, nor 
the vice-president. So, why should 
a single man have final authority 
on such an important thing as ad- 
vertising, unless he wishes to con- 
sider his job as something apart 
from the main policy of the busi- 
ness? And it has been my experi- 
ence that it is just this error that 
advertising men sometimes make 
They sometimes talk and act as if 
they consider advertising as 4 
thing apart. By making the buyer 
the user of advertising consider tt 
this way, they hurt the whol 
standing of their business. I sa 
this as a man who has many 
friends among advertising met 
and who has used advertising 
the upbuilding of his business for 
a great many years, and I say tt 
in all friendliness. 

A friend of mine is interested 
in selling equipment to the rail- 
roads. That is his business, and 
he has made good at it. He % 
what I should call almost a mas 
ter salesman. He told me the 
other day that in his busines 
there are usually ten or fifteen 
men who have some sort of a Sd 
on what kind of equipment te 
railroad shall buy. He finds tt 
necessary to get his story before 
all ten or fifteen of these men ! 
he wants to make a really goo 
solicitation. i 

What would you think of 
credit man who tried to run 
end of the business as a one-mall 
job? Supposing he turned dow! 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Colliers 





‘THE NATIONAL “WEEKLY 


p¢ a copy 





“This Year’s 
Demand” 


—an editorial for 
business builders 
in Collier’s for 
January 15. 
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This Year’s Demand”—do 
hese words bring a picture of 
ager buyers, or of perspiring 
ulesmen—or do they mean 
ie demand for a new kind 
f development in business? 


head this leading edito- 
al in Collier’s for January 
5, 1921. 


“This Year’s Demand,”’ 

the second in a series of 

business talks, has been 

reprinted in booklet form 
' —send for a copy. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 
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Baltimore News « Americans 
SHOW NUMBERS. 





‘e- Baltimore Automobile Show opens January 22nd. Three 
days before, on January 19th, the Automobile Show Number of 
The NEWS will be published, followed by The AMERICAN 
Show Number on January 23rd, the day after the Show opens. 


Coming out just before the opening date—at a time when people are eager to get 
advanced information concerning the Show—The NEWS’ Show Number will sar 
up a city-wide interest not only in the show in general but in those cars and acces 
sories in particular that have, through The NEWS, put their advertised messages 
across in advance. 

The AMERICAN Show Number published the day after the Show opens wil 
also present your product at a psychological time and drive home your initial mes 
sage when automobile enthusiasm is at its height. 

All indications point to a BIG show, and Baltimore’s tremendously productive 
market promises equally BIG returns to lines represented and ADVERTISED. 
Therefore, if you want to share in the profits RUSH YOUR COPY to us right 
away—time is very short ! 


The NEWS and The Sunday AMERICAN with their combined circulation of over 
200,000, not only cover Baltimore city, in which there are approximately 7 to * 
175,000 homes, but will carry your message through practically the entire state of ! Maryland. 


The Baltimore News 


EVENING, DAILY AND SUNDAY 


and Dhe Haltimore American 


MORNING, DAILY AND SUNDAY 
J. E. LUTZ 


DAN A. CARROLL , 

Eastern Representative Western Representative 
150 Nassau Street First Nat'l Bank Bidg- 
New York a ew = a Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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eerything that looked the least 
hit risky. He might lose business 
for the sales force among some of 
the most important customers of 
the firm, unless he looked upon 
his end of the business as part of 
the whole thing and took counsel 
with other men when he was de- 
dding on credit risks. 

Let us take my case when I was 
gies manager of my concern, 
tout fifteen years ago. I knew 
how to handle men and knew how 
9 get them working with the 
frm, not by writing them “buck 
w letters, but by putting myself 
in their place when they were 
ait in some small, lonely town on 
aminy night, because I had been 
ilthrough the same thing myself. 
[knew how to get their co-opera- 
fon by taking their viewpoint into 
ansideration. But although I had 
fil control of the department, 
Ididn’t have the final decision 
won things affecting the funda- 
mental policies of the business. 
Wouldn’t I have been foolish if I 
ried to run my position as a one- 
man job, and insisted upon final 
and absolute authority on anything 
that had to do with sales? Sup- 
psing I decided that because sales 
resistance was growing greater in 
ertain territories, I would inau- 
gurate a new system of discounts, 
0 that buyers would buy quicker. 
And instead of giving forty, ten 
and ten off to the jobbers, and 40 
yr cent off to the retailers, I 
vould increase both discounts in 
der to make a better showing in 
ny department. How long do you 
think 1 would have stayed in any 
reputable firm? Any matter which 
vas linked up irrevocably with the 
fundamental policy of the com- 
pany, I naturally took up with the 
thole board, including the presi- 
lent, vice-president, and all the 
xecutives. And had I insisted 
won final authority, I would have 
wecked the whole business. The 
tly business that I have known 
meently where some one man ex- 
trtised absolute and final authority 
was one where the president.of a 
trtain company decided (with- 
mt consulting his production 
manager or any other members of 
the board) to make a product in 
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an entirely different line, and put 
it out through the same sales 
force. This business went broke 
about six months ago. 


RECOMMENDATIONS SHOULD BE 
INVITED 

Let us suppose that the factory 
manager of a large concern finds 
that he is being cramped for space. 
He needs additional machinery 
and has no space for it. Do you 
suppose for a moment that such 
a manager would buy a plot of 
land, send for a contracting firm 
and put up a big building on his 
sole responsibility? Things sim- 
ply aren’t done that way. It is 
true that the manager may go 
ahead and have plans drawn up 
and prepare an estimate of costs, 
etc. But before anything definite 
is done, his recommendations must 
be submitted to the officers of the 
company or the executive board. 
Any other course would be un- 
businesslike and absurd. 

Now the same principle applies 
with even greater force to adver- 
tising. The factory manager’s rec- 
ommendation as to plant addition 
may be accepted in whole or in part. 
Or it may be rejected altogether 
after the board listens to what the 
sales manager has to say about 
prospective sales or what the 
treasurer has to say about tight- 
ness in the money market. Simi- 
larly, the advertising manager’s 
or the agent’s recommendations 
may be changed in some details 
when the other heads of the busi- 
ness bring their specialized knowl- 
edge of the situation to bear. 
There. is nothing in all this that 
is derogatory to the authority of 
the advertising manager, nor is it 
a matter that should cause the so- 
licitor to become unduly excited. 
It is true that in many cases he 
cannot present his solicitation in 
person to all of the various ex- 
ecutives who may have some in- 
fluence upon the final decision, 
but that is not a condition peculiar 
to the advertising business alone. 
Furthermore, it is a good thing 
for the cause of advertising that 
one-man rule does not prevail. 
Even the founders of this republic 
recognized the wisdom of such a 
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course when they divided the gov- 
ernment of the nation into execu- 
tive and legislative departments 
and then subdivided the latter 
again into a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. The king 
business is pretty well discredited 
to-day all over the world. 

One-man final decisions aren’t 
nearly so general or well liked 
among the leaders in their field as 
seems to be so popularly supposed. 

I happen to know something 
about the way they save the dan- 
ger of one-man decisions (which 
so often mean grouches on the 
part of several other men against 
a company policy) out at a 
big soap company in _ the 
Middle West. It is a good ex- 
ample. It happens to be the 
maker of one of the best known 
soaps in the world. They have 
many different selling plans for 
different products. They don’t be- 
lieve in one-man decisions. They 
fix it so that personal prejudices 
after the decision is made don’t 
count, by having the decision in 
the first place made by a board in- 
stead of some individual. The 
object is accomplished by a system 
of interlocking committees which 
have been carefully developed. 

There is an executive commit- 
tee, which is the senior commit- 
tee; an advertising committee, a 
sales committee, and a number of 
minor committees such as office, 
efficiency, etc. A member of the 
executive committee is a member 
of each of the two minor commit- 
tees, so that their deliberations 
can be conducted from knowledge 
of conditions in all branches of 
the business. The advertising com- 
mittee, for example, cannot get off 
in a corner and draw conclusions 
which are at variance with some- 
thing the producing departments 
are planning. 

Similarly, one of the sales man- 
agers is on the advertising com- 
mittee, a member of the advertis- 
ing committee is on the office 
committee, and so on. Thus each 
employee of the company in any 
executive capacity has something 
to do with the management outside 
of his own immediate department, 
and each gets a general knowledge 
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of the whole business. When mat- 
ters are brought up in one commit- 
tee and carried forward to another, 
there is a member of the origi- 
nating committee to explain the 
situation. When the executive 
committee finally passes upon a 
question of policy, its members 
have personal knowledge of all 
the steps which have already been 
taken in the matter. There is 
every opportunity for the expres- 
sion of personal opinion, but de- 
cisions are made from the stand- 
point of the business as a whole. 

I think that the advertising man, 
or any man, who insists that the 
head of some one department should 
have full and absolute authority 
is barking up the wrong tree. He 
is insisting again upon the old 
days of a one-man business, which 
have been forgotten along with 
the hoop skirts and horse cars of 
a day that is no more. If adver- 
tising men sincerely believe that 
the force of advertising should be 
an integral and vital part of the 
business as close to the main policy 
as the finance, purchasing or ac- 
counting departments, at least, they 
should surely agree that the same 
practices should be followed by the 
advertising manager as are fol- 
lowed by any other head of a de- 
partment. Namely, he should never 
try to make a final decision on big 
questions of policy, because if he 
does, it is ten chances to one it 
will be wrong. He should, and he 
usually does in my company and 
in almost every company I know, 
take it up with some sort of a 
board. Then decisions are made 
which get co-operation from all 
departments from the start. 

And we need co-operation to- 
day if business is to go ahead. 

This is no plea for putting up 
a “dummy” advertising manager 
to waste the time of publication 
representatives. But I do believe 
that safety for the company, safety 
for the reputation of advertising 
itself, demands that more than one 
man’s judgment be called into play 
when it comes to working out the 
details of an advertising appro- 
priation, whether it be the addition 
of an entirely new class of medi- 
ums or the selection of a single 
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medium which is going to cost 
the concern as much as the rental 
of an entire floor in a Fifth Ave- 
nue office building. About the 
only kind of business that is being 
run to-day as a one-man judgment 
proposition is a cross-roads store. 
As soon as a business gets to be 
at all sizable it must, perforce, 
take into consideration the various 
factors. within the organization 
which will be affected by a given 
decision. The sooner advertising 
salesmen, advertising agents and 
advertising managers recognize the 
situation as it exists, the better for 
their peace of mind and the mu- 
tual friendliness of their business 
relations. 


“System on the Farm” Merged 
with “The Field Illustrated” 


The Field Illustrated, published by 
the American International Publishers, 
New York, and System on the Farm, 
published by the A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago, bocome one magazine 
beginning with the February issue. The 
new combined journal will be known 
as The Field Illustrated and System on 
the Farm. 

A. W. Shaw becomes vice-president and 
director of the American International 
Company, of which G. Howard Davison 
is chairman; J. Griswold Webb, presi- 
dent; William Pierson H amilton and 
Robert Scoville, vice-presidents, and 
Walter A. Johnson, managing director. 
Albro C. Gaylor continues as business 
manager and Francis S. Kelly is the 
Western manager in Chicago. 


s’ Club Annual 


Representatives 


Dinner 
The fourteenth annual dinner of the 
Representatives’ Club, of New York, 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
at 7.30 P. M., on the evening of Fri 
= January 28. 
. A. Eaton, editor of Leslie's 

W ~®y will be the speaker of the eve 
ning, and Frank Crowinshield, of Van 
ity Fair, will be toastmaster. 

‘Tickets can be secured from A. M 
Dingwall, of Town & Country. 


O. R. Christensen with Kabo 


Corset Company 

O. R. Christensen, recently assistant 
to ~ resident in charge of publicity 
and es promotion of the Reliance 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has 

come director of merchandising with 
the Kabo Corset Company of the same 
city. Before joining the Reliance com 
pany, Mr. Christensen was associated 
with the H. W. Gossard Company, of 
Chicago. 
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Franklin Company Started 
7 . . 
Year without a Car 
in Stock 
H. TH. Franxitrin MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY 

Syracuse, N. Y., January 4, 1921. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ NK: 

You may recall that we made a 
drastic cut in prices of our cars on 
September 23. Business improved im- 
mediately Details per enclosed letter 
to our stockholders may contain infor- 
mation of interest to you. 

Note that we are starting the new 
year without a car in stock and are 
operating full blast. By “full blast” 
we do not mean full capacity. Our 
output for January will be about 15 per 
cent less than the monthly average for 
the year ending August 30, 1920. 

H. H. FRANKLIN, 
President. 


LETTER TO FRANKLIN STOCK- 
HOLDERS 
The following record and comparison 
of your company’s December business 
should be of interest to you: 
December, 1920, sold ‘and_ shipped 
(largest December in the history). 
1,041 cars. 
Previous high 
1919—826 cars. 
Finished Cars on Hand at Factory 
Available for Sale 

September 1, 1920—544. 

October 1, 1920—327. 

November 1, 1920—232. 

December 1, 1920—287. 

January 1, 1921—0. 

Production 

Production for December, 1920—33 
cars a day 

Average monthly production for 12 
months ending August 30, 1920—39 
cars a day. 


record, December, 


Shipments 

For week ending December 31, 1920 
—344 cars (highest week since March 
27, 1920, when shipments totaled 413 
cars). 

Shipments for one day, December 31, 
1920—104 cars (highest day _ since 
March 29, 1920, when shipments were 
107 cars) 

Reports show that dealers are not 
stocking cars, but are selling them as 
fast as received from the factory. 

The large demand for cars necessi- 
tated abandoning the yearly custom of 
shutting down the _ plant between 
Christmas and New Year’s for inven- 
tory. Departments were kept running 
except for actual time required for 
counting parts. 





Fred Millis Enters Agency 
Field 

Fred Millis, formerly assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Indianapolis 
News, and late head of the promotion 
department of the Indianapolis Cham- 
her of Commerce, has entered the ad- 
vertising agency field. 

His agency will be known as that ef 
Fred Millis, Inc., Advertising and Gen 
eral Sales Counsel 

















































Copyright Label 
May Prove Priority of 
Trade-Mark 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

New York, Dec, 21, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We applied for copyright on a label 
bearing a coined word. The product 
was marketed for a time with this label. 
Later the label was radically altered. 
Application for copyright of the new 
label was not applied for. A competi 
tor markets a similar product with a 
name almost identical. Our first appli 
cation for copyright of the label antici- 
pated his product by at least seven 
months. 

What protection can we obtain now? 

How can we immediately prevent him 
from continuing his infringement? 

We would appreciate any advice you 
may render to us on this matter 
MAURICE STIERER 


CF course, as Printers’ INK has 
pointed out repeatedly, the 
fact that a label is or is not copy- 
righted has no bearing upon the 
standing of a trade-mark which 
is incorporated in the design. 
Therefore, the fact that the sec- 
ond label design was not copy- 
righted does not affect the com- 
pany’s rights one way or the 
other. It is priority of use as a 
trade-mark which counts, and this 
would appear to be a case where 
it is only necessary to prove 
priority. 

And by reason of the fact that 
the original label was _ copy- 
righted, priority should be com- 
paratively easy to prove. The 
Registrar of Copyrights at Wash- 
ington has on file the original ap- 
plication for copyright, together 
with specimens of the label bear- 
ing the mark in question. From 
that it should be reasonably easy 
to establish a date on which the 
trade-mark was already in exist- 
ence. In other words, while the 
copyright has no effect upon the 
validity of the trade-mark, it may 
be very valuable as evidence of 
the existence of the mark. 

As for immediate protection, 


Peco 


that is another matter, and no ac- 
tion should be taken without the 
advice of competent legal coun- 
sel. If it can be shown that the 
rival mark is actually so close an 
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imitation that the ordinary, casual 
purchaser might accept it in the 
belief that it was the original, we 
have no doubt that a_ lawsuit 
would result in an injunction, and 
possibly in damages. But this is 
a technical, legal matter, and pro- 


cedure depends almost wholly 
upon the specific circumstances 
surrounding the case. In_ such 


cases the best advice is to do 
nothing without competent coun- 
sel_—|Ed. Printers’ INK. 


- y 9. on 
Ouija Won't Tell! 

SHort AnD Partners, Inc. 
Cuicaco, December 29, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was interested in the letters, “Ad 
vertisers More than 50 Years Ago,” 
in your November 4 issue, and “Be 
fore the Civil War B. T. Babbitt Was 
an Advertiser,” your November 11 is 
sue. But what would more greatly 
interest me is in knowing which adver 
tisers will be still (hardly that, but let 
it go) in business ten years from now 
as their present merchandising methods 
would be now worth studying. 

GRIDLEY 


FLoyp 


ADAMS 


Miss Kramer Opens Office 
Miss Florence G. Kramer, who has 
been advertising manager of the Dub 
blebilt Boys Clothes, Inc., and_ as 
sistant advertising manager of the Bau 
Corporation, both of 


man Clothing 
New York, has established an adver 
tising service at New York. Miss 


Kramer was recently with the Haber 
dasher Co., New York. 


Charles B. Blount Represents 
“The Credit Monthly” 


Charles B. Blount, who has for some 
years represented La Revista @& 
Mundo in New England, has also taken 
over the representation of The Credit 
Monthly, New York, in the same ter 
ritory, with headquarters at Boston 





Chicago Industrial Engineers 
Campaign Coming 
Newspapers and magazines will be 
used to advertise L. V. Estes, Inc 
industrial engineers, Chicago Orders 
are now being sent out. The account 
is with the Gundlach Advertising Co 

Chicago. 


C. A. Cook Forms Research 


Bureau 
Charles A. Cook, who was recently 
merchandising director of all apparel 
lines for the Retail Research Associ 
tion has established the Merchandise 
and Research Bureau at New York 
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a * 
City > serge Separate 

Population mearty dsith ody Dwellings 
1,823,779 reads the 390,000 


Bulletin” 





Metropolitan Population: 3,000,000 


National Advertising 
Philadelphia 


These three things expressed in your adver- 
tisements will bring you sales: 

|.—What are you selling? 
2.—How much is it? 
3.—Where can it be bought? 

One of the beauties about advertising in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin is that it so thoroughly 
meets the sales requirements of national 
advertisers. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


You can at one cost reach the greatest num- 
ber of possible consumers in the Philadelphia 
territory by concentrating your advertising in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody reads” — 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the year 1920, 488,687 copies 
a day. 


No prize, premium, voting coupon or other artificial methods of 
stimulating circulation have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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Engineering): 


HE greatest factor 

in the evolution of 
society from the primi- 
tive life of the Dark 
Ages to the intricate 
fabric of modern civili- 
zation has_ probably 
been the development 
in the engineering arts. 


Under the supervision 
of engineers our coal is 
dug; our metals mined 
and smelted; our cities, 
railroads and highways 
built; mountains tun- 
neled, rivers spanned, 
and arid deserts wa- 
tered. 


Engineers design our 
automobiles and aero- 
planes; carry our voices 


ee \ 


—— 
Journal oF Evecrsan 
Ss Lae “# 





through wire and space; 
test materials for fitness 
in service; search out 
the secrets of matter 
and energy. 


Engineers plan the 


machinery that weaves | 


and fashions our gar- 
ments; prepares and 
preserves much of our 
food; generates heat, 
light and power; makes 
and transports the myr- 
iad manufactured things 
we have learned to need. 


The Buying Power 


NGINEERS exercise a 
decisive influence on 
the buying of machinery, 
materials, appliances and 


supplies in immense volume 
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for a vast and ever widen- 
ing range of industrial ac- 
tivities. 

Worldwide economic con- 
ditions exerting an unprece- 
dented pressure are today 
every branch of 

toward a more 
sys- 
tem of production and dis- 


forcing 
business 
scientifically efficient 


tribution. 


Upon the engineer de- 
volves the task of finding 
the better machinery, ma- 
terials and methods essen- 
tial to the attainment of this 
vital goal. 


And to the engineer, in 
larger measure still, will 
accrue the BUYING 
POWER. 


One hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
engineers and executives of basic industries 
subscribe to the eleven McGRAW-HILL 
engineering and industrial publications. 


Power . 
Coal Age McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 


Electrical World 

Journal of Electricity 

Electrical Merchandising 

Electric Railway Journal 

American Machinist 

Engineering News-Record 

Ingenieria Internacional 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 





Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 


NEW YORK 
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Ballast 


You find them on every advertising list— 
the mediums that are relied upon in times of 
uncertainty; that act as ballast in stormy 
weather; that balance and stabilize at the 
crucial moment. 


When lists are cut, when the frills and non- 
essentials of an advertising appropriation are 
eliminated, it is these mediums that stand 
out—strong, rugged, dependable. They are 
the business-controls. They are the adver- 
tiser’s bread and butter. 


Such a medium is The Chicago Daily 
News. 


Because its 400,000 circulation is sound, well- 
grounded, established—because it reaches 
over 1,200,000 readers—because its advertis- 
ing columns exert so powerful an influence 
upon the great Chicago market, it is one 
newspaper to which all advertisers turn in 
times like these. 


When dollars must be counted, when re- 
sults are the final test, when advertising must 
develop real cash sales, it is— 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Won't More Facts Help Settle the 
Buyers’ Strike? 


The Public Has Not Been 


Taken 


into the Sellers’ Confidence and 


Knows It 


By Ray Giles 


SAVEN months ago a labor agi- 
tator, after some preliminary 
work, addressed one Saturday 
afternoon almost the entire work- 
ing force of a prominent Middle 
Western plant. Before his ad- 
dress he had circulated pamphlets 
freely among the workers. The 
arguments set forth had to a great 
extent prepared them to go on 
strike. Now the orator of the 
day was there to close up the mat- 
ter. Things were proceeding to 
his entire satisfaction, with every 
promise that his speech would bear 
the accustomed fruits. 

Then something happened. As 
his talk neared its close, one of 
the employees mounted a box and 
began to challenge some of the 
statements made. This particular 
workman was an old-timer, favor- 
ably known and highly respected 
by his fellows. One by one he 
punctured misstatements which the 
agitator had made, both through 
his pamphlets and his speech, re- 
minding the other workmen of the 
favorable conditions existing in 
their plant as compared to condi- 
tions in many other plants in the 
same field. He broke down mis- 
taken ideas which had crept into 
their thoughts through lack of 
knowledge of the facts. 

A large percentage of the labor 
strikes have been due, in the opin- 
ion of thinking men, merely to 


both sides. Labor and capital have 
often built walls between them 
instead of getting together and 
facing facts. 

Is the same thing going on to- 
day between the advertiser and the 
public? Will the buyers’ strike 
be unduly prolonged because the 
advertiser is withholding facts? 

The subject of prices seems to 
be the foremost one in the news- 
paper advertising of the day. But 
are lower prices alone enough to 


win customers back to a free buy- 
ing habit? 

A prominent store in a big 
Eastern city recently bought up 
several thousands of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise of a certain type. 
The prices of the articles ranged 
from $30 to $100. The reduction 
in prices over the prices of six 
months ago averaged about 50 per 
cent. For several days the store 
ran the customary “sale” copy in 
the newspapers. The text con- 
sisted merely of general state- 
ments, These indicated that the 
values offered were unusual. 
Nothing much happened. “Buyers’ 
strike,” commented the department 
buyer gloomily. 


ADVERTISEMENTS DON’T TELL 


The assistant buyer was talk- 
ing with a friend on the 5.27 
homeward bound train. The friend 
was an advertising man. The as- 
sistant buyer, knowing the qual- 
ity and value of the offering, had 
made it a point to post all of his 
friends on the facts regarding the 
sale. Frequently he had discussed 
advertising with his present seat- 
mate. “Did you see our adver- 
tisement to-day on the sale?” he 
asked. The advertising man had 
noticed it. 

The assistant buyer began to tell 
him the story behind the sale. The 
goods had an interesting history. 
They came from a manufacturer 
who has a high reputation and 
is nationally known. Originally 
they had been bought by several 
small Southern stores. Then came 
the buyers’ strike. The time ar- 
rived for the stores to pay the 
bills. They wrote frankly to the 
manufacturer in effect: “We sim- 
ply cannot pay for the last ship- 
ment. If you press us for pay- 
ment we may go bankrupt. In that 
case you will only lose one of your 
customers and some of your 











26 
money. Can’t you take back the 
goods?” 

The manufacturer decided to 
break old rules in order to hold 
old trade. Getting in touch with 
a big city store which was one of 
his largest customers, he offered 
them the merchandise at a figure 
which enabled the store to resell 
at less than wholesale prices. This 
they did. 

The assistant buyer didn’t under- 
stand why the goods were not 
moving. 

The advertising man had a 
criticism and made a recommenda- 
tion. “Your advertisement sounds 
like the advertisement of every 
other sale,” he said. “Why don’t 
you tell the story in print just as 
you have told it to me?” 

Pointing out to the buyer the 
fact that the actual story behind 
the sale, personally told, rarely 
failed to interest the listener, the 
assistant buyer won approval on 
the idea of running explanatory 
copy. This was done. The goods 
began immediately to move. 

If some of the students of cur- 
rent conditions are correct, the 
striking buyer reads his news- 
paper somewhat as follows: 

One advertisement declares, “An 
exceptional offering of double- 
breasted suits—.” “Why excep- 


tional?” thinks Mr. Striking 
Buyer. 
Another store reports: “Over- 


coats at 20 per cent below normal.” 
Mr. Striking Buyer is finicky. 
“That’s not enough,” he mentally 
decides, 

Then there is another phase 
which promises to become a bro- 
mide—“Back to pre-war prices.’ 
“But that’s not true,” decides Mr. 
Striking Buyer. For he really has 
a very good memory. 


“Children’s sport hose, regular 
$1 at 55 cents. “If you weren't 
soaking me before,” thinks Mr. 


Striking Buyer, “how the dickens 
could you afford to cut prices so 
nearly in half?” 

“You will save $5 on buying one 
of these,” says another advertise- 
ment. “Yes, and spend $20 to do 
so,” mutters Mr. Striking Buyer, 
who is getting rather huffy and 
defiant by this time. 
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ne comes the statement— 

Priced in conformity with the 
lower priced tendencies of the pe- 
riod.” “Oh, bosh!” says Mr. 
Striking Buyer, as he vigorously 
begins to hum the Marseillaise, 

FACTS NEEDED 

Now the situation is plain, at 
least in some respects. A buyers’ 
strike, like any other strike, can be 
prolonged by misunderstandings 
and suspicions. Those who are 
wrestling with the production of 
advertisements these days are find- 
ing that in individual cases the 
striking customer is surprisingly 
willing to come back when given 
the facts in the case. 

In many instances the manu- 
facturer is doing himself a rank 
injustice through withholding such 
facts. Probably every advertising 
man knows of manufacturers who 
to-day are pocketing losses which 
would open the eyes of an indif- 
ferent buying public if they but 
knew the lengths to which manu- 
facturers are willing to go to help 
hasten stabilization of business. 
The few instances quoted here are 
typical of many other similar ones. 

A Philadelphia manufacturer is 
reducing prices, though he has 
not yet had any reduction in the 
cost of his raw materials. He 
knows such a reduction will come. 
But meanwhile he is willingly suf- 
fering a loss of $460,000 before 
he will get around to cheaper raw 
materials. Can his advertising 
counselors work out a way of 
acquainting the public with these 
facts which should entitle the 

manufacturer to profound respect? 

Another manufacturer is mak- 
ing a normal profit on two items 
in his line, and breaking even on 
the third. This is a contribution 
to placate the striking buyer—but 
the striking buyer doesn’t know 
it. Why not? 

Innumerable manufacturers con- 
tracted ahead for raw materials 
at inflated prices—“To protect 
their customer against further 
price advances.” Why not tell the 
facts? Wouldn’t the public be 
more sympathetic? Might not 
such advertising induce the raw 
materials man, who in some cases 
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js acting unfairly, to be more 
ready to cancel such contracts and 
renew them on the right lower- 
price basis? 

In one field the biggest manu- 
facturer has carefully posted the 
public on the reasons for each ad- 
vance in price which he made since 
the war. His competitors have let 
the public take their raises for 
granted. To-day many of these 
competitors are having difficulties 
in holding old customers, even at 
lower prices. The manufacturer 
who made the facts known has no 
such problem. His raw materials 
must be bought a year ahead of 
production. He has given pub- 
licity to this fact. His salesmen 
have educated the retailer on it. 
The retailer has told his clerks. 
The clerks quote the facts to the 
customer. The customer, between 
the advertising and retail sales- 
manship, knows that the manu- 
facturer has played fair with him. 
He doesn’t want the manufacturer 
to suffer losses without a cause. 
In another field the manufac- 
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turer has also acquainted his pub- 
lic with the facts, which explain 
why prices must continue to be 
high. His competitors have not. 
His sales records show the wis- 
dom of laying all the cards 
face up. 

If the real facts were known in 
the case, the stories of many of 
the price reductions in sales which 
are being advertised to-day would 
supply the most interesting adver- 
tisements that have ever been writ- 
ten. Those who know the manu- 
facturer’s side of it realize that 
his problems are hard enough with- 
out adding to the possibility of 
misunderstanding and _ suspicion 
on the part of the buying public. 

Let’s have more facts! 





G. H. Leigh Returns to But- 
terick Company 


George H. Leigh, formerly with the 
Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York, and recently vice-president and 
treasurer of the Dingwall Producing 
Corporation, has returned to the But- 
terick company. 















The 


George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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T. F. Merseles New President 
of Montgomery Ward 


Theodore F. Merseles, who for the 
last eighteen years has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager.of the Na- 
tional Cloak and Suit Company, has 
been elected president of eneeery 
Ward & Company. James Thorne, 
George A. Thorne and eS P. Ken- 
dall, who have been associated with the 
active management of Montgomery 
Ward for years, retired as directors. 
Their places were taken by Mr. Mer- 
seles and by John A. Spoor and B. A 
Eckhart, two Chicago business men. 

The reorganization has been ex 
pected for some time When the 
United Retail Stores Corporation in- 
terests purchased control of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company Silas Strawn was 
named as president. This was merely 
a temporary appointment, Mr. Strawn 
being named to direct operating affairs 
until an executive acquainted with mer 
chandising could be decided upon. 

In announcing the appointment of 





Mr. Merseles, the directors issued a 
statement referring to the fact that 
under his management the National 


Cloak & Suit Company had grown from 
$1,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year in 
sales and that in him the directors 
thought they had a man who was best 
adapted to meet the responsibilities of 
the position. 


Century Company Buys “The 
American Golfer” 


American Golfer, New York, 
taken over by The Century 
Company, publisher of The Century 
and St. Nicholas. This publication 
was established in 1908 by Walter ] 
Travis as a monthly. In 1920 it was 
bought by the Golf Publishing Com- 
pany and was placed under the edi- 
torial management of Grantland Rice 
and Innis Brown. At that time the 
publication became a weekly and in 
creased its editorial scope to include 
other outdoor sports 

The Century Company will issue it 
as a semi-monthly, appearing on the 
first and fifteenth of the month. Grant- 
land Rice will be editor and Innis 
Brown will be managing editor. Don 
M. Parker, secretary of The Century 
Company, will be business director 
and will have charge of advertising 

The first issue of this publication 
under the imprint of The Century 
Company will appear on January 15 


The 


has been 


Department Stores’ Advertising 
Convention 

An advertising group has been 
formed in the National Retail Drv 
Goods Association and members will 
meet at the time of the association con- 
vention—February 9, 10 and 11. Frank 
A. Black, of the William Filene Sons 
Company, Boston, is chairman of the 
advertising group; J. B. Sheffield, of 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, vice 
president, and Homer S. Curtis, secre 
tary. 
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Snappy Stories Has New 


Owners 
Snappy Stories we Live Stories have 
been sold by W soem and Mrs 
Mann-Vynne to T = Metropolitan Credit 
Company, and are now under the man 
agement of George T. Delacorte, Jr. 
Within the next few months a stock com- 
pany will be formed to take over these 
two publications, When the new cor 
poration has been formed Mr. Delacorte 
will be appointed general manager, and 
will be vice-president and a director 
Barrett Andrews, president of the Dor 
land Agency, Incorporated, New York, 
will also be a member of the board of 
directors. 
Mr. Delacorte had 
president of the Snappy 
tributing Company. 


formerly been 
Stories Dis 





_ ° ne 
The Appealing Figure 

For the last four years no store with 
any pretentions to respectability would 
put a price-tag on any articles in its 
windows. Lately, however, this ten 
dency has been reversed and some of 
the most ornate and “exclusive” shoj 
windows now have their contents 
placarded; and the prices are the odd 
amounts supposedly so appealing to the 
bargain hunter, such as $49.50 instead 
of a flat $50. And one of the largest 
advertising agencies in the country, it 
a spirited appeal to advertisers to be 
up and doing, says: ‘We shall wel 
come instructions (from our customers 
to put prices in their advertisements.” 
—The Wall Street Journal. 


Appropriation Article Helps 


Agency 
Simpson ApverTIsInc Service Co. 
St. Lovts, Dec. 31, 1920 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We appreciate your recent article or 
building the advertising appropriatior 
We are going to send this copy t 
a client of ours who has been very 
much in the air as to the amount of 


money he should appropriate for the 
coming year four very able article 
will be of great assistance to us at 
this time. 


Roy B. Simpson, President 


Phonograph Account with 
World Wide Agency 


The Cirola Phonograph Corporation 
New York, has placed its account with 
the World Wide Advertising Corpora 
tion of that city 


National Bank, of New 
York, has created a Department of 
Public Relations and has appointed 
Charles Cason as director of that de 
partment. . 

Mr. Cason was recently a member of 
the executive staff of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and was previously alumni 
secretary of Vanderbilt University. 
Nashville, Tenn 


The Chemical 
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Use Color 


The advertiser who secures 


color representation in 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL combines in his 
announcement the attraction 
of beauty, the certainty of 
a responsive audience and 
the sales-producing potency 


of an All-the-Family appeal. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Trucks 
are owned in Dixie 


The average increase in automobile registra- 
tion in the Southern States for the period from 
January Ist, 1920, to July Ist, 1920, was 29.76 
per cent. The same figures for the balance of 
the country show that the registration in the 
states comprising the New England group— 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut—was 
only 18.16 per cent. The increase in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, comprising New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania, was 
23.48 per cent. The increase in the West 
North Central States of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas was 21.95 per cent. The 
increase in the Mountain States of Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico was 18.75 per cent., 
and the increase in the Pacific States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California was 26.44 per 
cent. 


As no other thing could. this increased regis- 
tration of motor cars in the Southern States 
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indexes the increased buying power of the 
South. 


With the Presidential election over, the South 
can now be expected to absorb a goodly num- 
ber of new motors, and the market for cars 
and automobile accessories will be tremendous. 
Farm trucks are also gaining in popularity, 
and there is no reason why the person per car 
ratio of the South cannot be lowered to the 
small totals of such states as Iowa if proper 
sales methods are used. 


Automobile, accessory, truck, tractor and farm 
tool men have in the South their logical mar- 
ket. To reach that market the effective me- 
dium is the Southern newspaper. It influences 
Southern buying as no other mediums can. 


Look to the South, reach for this market, study 
it and sell it through Southern Newspapers. 
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For any information on the Southern Market, 
write 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Proof of Purchasing Power |‘ 
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62% of the 179 largest cities in the ] j... 
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YPRESS prices during the 
war did not soar as did some 
ther prices.” 

This quotation from a Southern 
newspaper calling attention to an 

interesting. merchandising _phe- 
nomenon states the case only in 
gart. It might also have said, and 
with equal truth, that cypress 
prices are absolutely stable now at 
atime when there is a prevailing 
downward tendency on almost 
everything. 

Herein we see a concrete in- 
stance of advertising’s power as 
a stabilizer of prices on both an 
upward and a downward market. 
This is a new light on advertising 
that has vital application to pres- 
ent needs. It is quite the fashion 
these days to bring up post-war 
merchandising lessons and expe- 
riences and point out morals for 
future guidance. But the trouble 
in many cases is that the advertis- 
ing lesson is implied rather than 
proved. Here is one that is 
proved : " 

The Southern Cypress Associ- 
ation found out, about twelve 
years ago, that cypress manufac- 
turers would either have to reduce 
prices or increase the demand. 
Cypress was used for manufac- 
turing purposes, but was little sold 
in retail yards. The national ad- 
vertising that was put into effect 
to remedy the condition increased 
the specialty use of cypress, in 
addition to popularizing it for gen- 
eral retail trade. The thing worked 
along to a point where cypress 
manufacturers had adequate out- 
let for their product while work- 
ing at capacity. On account of 
certain technical manufacturing 
conditions which need not be gone 
into here, nearly a year’s supply 
of cypress lumber was kept on 
hand at all times. 

When, after the armistice 
things looked gloomy and numer- 
ous sawmills shut down the cy- 
press manufacturers kept right on. 





in Up and Down 


(Cypress Campaign Made Advances Unnecessary When Advances Were 


Fashionable, and Now Keeps Quotations Firm 
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How Advertising Stabilized Prices 


Markets 


. 

They were secure in their faith 
in the constantly increasing volume 
of their advertising. They did not 
hesitate for a moment in produc- 
ing lumber, knowing that they had 
to work a long time ahead. And 
now when the potential demand 
for lumber is greater than ever 
they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have the goods 
with which to meet the demand 
and that they have not cut a cent 
from the price. 

Retail lumber dealers have 
learned that cypress is a steady- 
priced wood and that they can 
buy it at any season and in any 
quantity, knowing that their com- 
petitors could not gain a lower 
price by waiting. 


NO BOOK LOSSES ON CYPRESS 


Cypress manufacturers declare 
to Printers’ INK that no retail 
lumber dealer ever has had to take 
a book loss on cypress when he in- 
ventoried his stock. This they say 
is the case even now when inven- 
tory values have generally declined. 

This same policy of advertising 
with the utmost liberality to keep 
up the demand and manufacturing 
far ahead worked together to sta- 
bilize cypress prices during the 
war. Although the demand kept 
up unabated, there was plenty of 
lumber to meet it, and thus there 


was no necessity for invoking the 
good old law of supply and de- 
mand to increase prices. All of 


which, of course, is a story with 
a worth-while moral which might 
be enlarged upon here to some 
length. As an advertising asset 
such a record as this is of incalcu- 
lable value. Conservatism in rais- 
ing prices when that was the 
prevalent fashion naturally adds 
strength to the present decision not 
to lower them—also in accord- 
ance with fashion. 

It would be a pleasant thing if 
it could be said here that cypress 
sales now are well up to the usual 
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As a matter of fact, they 
are not. They have fallen off. 
But the cypress lumber men are 
keeping right on with their adver- 


volume. 


tising and manufacturing. They 
know things are going to wake up 
pretty soon. They want to keep 


their advertising 100 per cent alive 
and have the goods with which to 
meet the resulting demand 

Advertising as a price stabilizer 
in times of plenty and in times of 
stress! Sounds pretty good, doesn’t 
it? 


Account with De 
ville Agency 
The Gibson-Snow 

sale drug house, with 

Albany, N. Y., has_placed its 

with the George S. De Rouville, 

tising agency, of that city. _ : 
Copy is now going out for two of 
this company’s products ‘“Muster-Ice” 


Drug Rou- 


Company, whole- 
headquarters at 
account 
adver 


and “Wild Cherry Cough Syrup.” 
Newspapers in New York, Pennsyl 
vania, Ohio, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont are being used 


ewspapers are 
also being used _ to "advertise “Fl 
Tributo” cigars for this company. 


Brownell Out of Ford Motor 
Company 


Charles A. Brownell, 
manager of the Ford Motor 
since 1914, has resigned. Mr. 
nell said his resignation was caused 
by the illness of his wife, who must 
stay in California Frank L. Klingen 
smith, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Ford company, also has announced 
his resignation. 


advertising 
Company 
Brow 


Automobile Association 


Organ 


The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Com 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., has purchased “Co 
Motor-Operation,” the official monthly 
organ of the Georgia Automotive 
Dealers’ Association The Smith com 
pany will merge this association pub 
lication with its publication, Southern 
Automotive Dealer. 


Buys 





Cork Com- 


Joins Armstrong 
pany 
James L. Knipe has been added to 
the staff of the advertising division of 


the Armstrong Cork Company, Lancas 


ter, Pa. He was formerly assistant to 
the advertising manager of the Read 
Machinery Company, York, Pa 


E, R. Manchester has been appointed 
managing editor of the “Du Pont 
Magazine,” of E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del 
He was formerly associate editor 
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“P. I.” Series Routed through 
an Agency 
Tue Powers-Hovuse Co 
CLEVELAND, O., 
Editor of 


December 31, 1920 


Printers’ INK: 


The series of two articles in 
Printers’ INK, discussing the advertis 
ing appropriation, have been routed 
through our agency and have been re 
ceived and carefully read by every de 
partment head and others. 


It is of genuine value to us to have 
from such an authority as yourselves 
a detailed description of the various 
ways for arriving at the appropriation. 

Personally, I regard the good-will 
insurance idea as sound and construc 


tive. 
Frank E. House, Jr 


Rommel with Fairchild Or- 
ganization 
E. B. Rommel has left The Black 
man Company, New York, to go with 
the advertising department of the Fair- 
child organization, publisher of Daily 
News Record, Women’s Wear, Chicago 
{pparel Gazette and Men’s Wear, New 
York City 
Prior to two years’ 
American Expeditionary Forces _ in 
France, Mr. Rommel was advertising 
manager of Flying Magazine, New 
ork 


service with the 


Albany, N. Y., Advertising 
Club Being Organized 
Albany, N. Y., will soon have a com 
pletely organized advertising club 


Plans for the organization of such a 
club were made last month at meet 
ing addressed by William P. Greene, 


of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

An organization committee for the 
adoption of a constitution will meet on 
January 18. Election of officers will 
ilso take place on that date. 


E. B. Williams with Atlanta 


Publishing Company 


E. B. Williams has been appointed 
Western manager of Electrical South 
ind Southern Automobile Dealer, = 
lished by the W. R. C. Smith Pub ish- 


Atlanta, Ga Mr. Wil- 
liams has represented the Farmers and 
Breeders Gazette in the Western ter 
ritory for the last two years 


New 


ing Company, 


Accounts with 
Agency 
The Erie Art Metal 
Pa., manufacturer of the 
line of waste-baskets and other steel 
office equipment, has placed its account 
with The House of Hubbell, Cleveland 
The Ohio Alemite Lubricator Company, 
also placed its account 
this agency. 


H ubbell 


Company, Erie, 
“Dan-Dee” 


Cleveland, has 
with 
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Kellogg Trade- 
Mark Case Decided 
at Last 





Right to the Use of Family Name 
in Businesses Which Are in Com- 
petition Settled by Supreme Court 
of Michigan After Years of Liti- 
gation 





tT long drawn-out litigation 
between Dr. John H. Kellogg, 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
and his brother, Will K. Kellogg, 
of the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company, involving the use 
of the name “Kellogg” as a trade- 
mark, has finally come to an end 
with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Michigan. 
In one form or another the case 
has been before the courts since 
1908, and its complexities are al- 
most endless. As stated in the 
Supreme Court’s opinion: “We 
have spent weeks in the examina- 
tion of the immense record, the 
numerous exhibits, and the lengthy 
briefs in the case. It would be 
idle to attempt to set out in this 
opinion even an abstract of the 
pleadings or evidence within any 
reasonable limit.” 

It is quite impossible to go into 
the history of the case, which may 
have an important influence upon 
future rulings in family name dis- 
putes. Suffice it to say that in this 
case the principals were both 
clearly entitled to the name “Kel- 
logge” as a family name, that they 
were for a time associated to- 
gether in business, and since that 
day have been engaged in busi- 
nesses which are in competition at 
certain points. None the less, the 
opinion of the Michigan Court 
goes farther than most courts have 
been willing to go in restricting the 
use of the family name. The fol- 
lowing are the facts and rules of 
law upon which the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company re- 
lied, and which were sustained by 
the court: 

“First Fact: Appellee’ Corn 
Flake Co. first adopted, advertised 
and registered the trade-mark 
‘Kellogg’s’.” 

“First Rule of Law: The trade- 
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mark or trade-name is the prop- 
erty of those who made it valu- 
able, and its use by others than 
those who earned a reputation 
thereunder would be a fraud upon 
the public.” 

“Second Fact: Dr. Kellogg par- 
ticipated in, and made large profits 
and capital returns from the adop- 
tion, commercialization and wide 
advertising of the trade-mark 
‘Kellogg’s’ by appellee Corn Flake 


“Second Rule of Law: One who 
participates in and profits by the 
adoption of a trade-mark is es- 
topped to injure or appropriate it.” 

“Third Fact: Appellee Corn 
Flake Co. never at any time, by 
the 1911 contract, or otherwise, 
transferred to Dr. Kellogg or his 
company any business or any right 
to use, infringe or trail on its 
registered trade-mark ‘Kellogg’s,’ 
and appellants do not claim that 
any such right was ever granted 
to or settled upon them.” 

“Third Rule of Law: A trade- 
mark cannot exist as an extrinsic 
thing and cannot be licensed apart 
from the business in which it is 
used. Appellee Corn Flake Co., 
even if it had desired to do so, 
could not have transferred, grant- 
ed or otherwise alienated any 
right of Dr. Kellogg to defraud 
and deceive the public by trailing 
spurious products on its registered 
trade-mark, and Dr. Kellogg had 
no such right as an extrinsic thing, 
and could grant no such right to 
the Kellogg Food Company.” 

“Fourth Fact: Appellants are 
trailing their Kellogg’s Bran and 
other Kellogg’s products on the 
trade-mark, advertising, good-will, 
trade guarantees, selling helps, 
name and reputation of appellee 
Corn Flake Co. by deceiving and 
confusing the trade and public.” 

“Fourth Rule of Law: Equity 
will not permit a rival manufac- 
turer to trail his different products 
on the established trade-mark and 
reputation of another.” 





New Stavrum-Shafer Account 

The LaKurba Cigar Company, Chi- 
cago, and Evansville, Ind., has placed 
the advertising account of its cigar, 
“General Jackson,” with Stavrum & 
Shafer, Chicago agency. Newspapers 
will be used. 
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Thrift Week Advertised 
Again 





Young Men’s Christian Association 
Back of Campaign to Start on 


Franklin’s Birthday— Many 
Classes of Mediums Will Be 
Employed — Seeks Annual Ob- 
servance 
A N ATIONAL ° AL Thrift Week 
campaign is to be repeated 
this year by the International 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. This campaign is designed 
to get across to the American 
people a “few plain home truths 
about economics and the way it 
effects Jerry and Mike and Tessie 
just as much as it does the bosses” 
—in the words of Roy S. Durstine. 
The campaign runs January 17 to 
23 


At the National Thrift Week 
headquarters in New York, mate- 
rials have been prepared which 
have been distributed to many 
local Thrift Week Committees 
throughout the country for their 
use. A set of eight posters litho- 
graphed in six colors have been 
produced, one for each day of 
Thrift Week and one for the week 
as the whole. These posters are 
to be used in industrial plants, 
schools and club buildings. A 
series of eight posterettes and win- 
dow cards of the same designs 
have also been prepared. 

For general distribution a series 
of eight four-page leaflets have 
been produced, one for each day 
and one for the week. These carry 
the poster pictures and have a 
short story to bring to the readers 
the special lesson, which will be 
emphasized each day of the week. 
A post card carrying the picture of 
the Thrift Week poster will carry 
the Thrift message through the 
mails. A series of eight slides 
have been produced for use in mo- 
tion-picture theatres, also a series 
of seven motion-picture trailers. 
A series of electrotypes of the 
posters, and the slogan, “Make 
your money mean more,” in both 
single and double column newspa- 
per size, will be used in organi- 
zation publications, house-organs, 
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trade publications and newspapers, 

A budget book for the use of 
married people and a personal ac- 
count book for the unmarried are 
two pieces of literature which will 
be distributed. 

A newspaper advertising portfo- 
lio, prepared in co- operation with! 
seven advertising agencies, carries 
seven full-page display advertise- 
ments which are furnished in full- 
page and quarter-page sizes, both 
mats and plates. Local Thrift 
Week Committees in many com- 
munities will carry a full -or a 
quarter-page advertisement in daily 
papers each day of the week. 
Other interests, such as the local 
Clearing House, Life Underwrit- 


ers’ Association, Real Estate 
Board, Chamber of Commerce, 
and industries, will underwrite 


other newspaper advertisements or 
emphasize value of thrift in space 
regularly contracted for. 

The Association has had the co- 
operation of writers, cartoonists, 
advertising agencies and editors 
in planning the campaign. A num- 
ber of advertising agencies in 
preparing copy of January ad- 
vertisements for their clients have 
adapted their copy to the Thrift 
Week idea. 

It is proposed to conserve the 
results obtained by the campaign 
through the organization of saving 
clubs, especially in industrial 
plants. For stimulating interest 
in such clubs, an eight-page book- 
let will be distributed. 

The campaign beginning on 
January 17, Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday, will have much to tell of 
the life of this apostle of thrift. 

The Y. M. C. A. hopes that this 
annual observance of Thrift Week 
will, in the minds of many people, 
be taken as an endeavor to honor 
the memory of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 





Account with Donovan- 


Armstrong 


The advertising account of the Bon- 
ney Vise and — —— Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., been laced with 
Donovan- ye Philadelphia. This 
corporation manufactures various types 
of tools. It is planning an advertis- 
ing campaign to feature a new slip-on 
truck body for Ford runabouts. 


Tool 
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USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 











cAn 
Indiana Manufacturer 
reduced his working 


force 25% yet produc- 
tion still held the same 








ETTING back to normal means 
the elimination of questionable 
distribution and advertising tools. 


It means concentrating on those forms 
of advertising which sell merchandise 
to the actual consumer. 


Getting back to normal means the 
quitting of “bunk schemes” of forcing 
dealers to stock merchandise through 
pretty pictures or insufficient newspaper 
advertising scattered through too many 
media for efficiency. Those methods 
must be stopped if every dollar is to do 
one hundred cents worth of work. 


This means concentrating everywhere 
in dominant newspapers like The News, 
which can carry the load by themselves. 














The Indianapolis News 


oan” soon. FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago, Office 
. , Advertising Manager . BW 
150 Nassau St. mene First National Bank Bldg. 
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_A correspondent 
who out-Sherlocked 
Scotland Yard 


OR two years every policeman and 

officer in Ireland had been carrying 
a photograph and description of “Mick” 
Collins, with orders to arrest him on sight 
as the leader of the Republican Army. 


They couldn’t get him. But Carl W. 
Ackerman found him and got a two-hour 
interview for the Public Ledger. 


Ackerman also got the first authentic 
story of the last days of the Tsar, and 


the first interview ever given by the 
President of China. 


He is now chief of the twenty-eight 
staff correspondents of the Public Ledger 
Foreign News Service. 


PUBLIC 


The daily circulation of the Public Ledger is more than 240,000. 
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Carl W. Ackerman, 
chief of the Foreign 
News Service of the 
Public Ledger. 


LEDGE 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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Western Farmer 


Is Now Represented by 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


Western Farmer, twenty-two 
years old, member A. B.C., 
published semi-monthly at 
Portland, Oregon, is the 
largest and strongest farm 
paper in the Pacific North- 
west. 
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Group Advertising Helps Cash In 
on Good-Will 


Family of Products Idea, with Its Economical Selling and Distribution, 
Can Be Applied to Present Needs of Many Manufacturers 


By G. A. Nichols 


tising can work together like twin 


HE group method of merchan- 

dising goods is receiving much 
attention these days from manu- 
facturers. This is natural enough 
under the circumstances, because 
the family of products idea can 
make for economy and efficiency 
in selling—two qualities that are 
sadly needed. 

Concerns like the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, Armour, Welch, 
National Biscuit and Quaker Oats 
have found that group advertising 
is the most practicable, because it 
spreads its effects around among 
the various products with a fair 
degree of evenness. Also it sells 
the house as a whole rather than 
giving the advantage to any par- 
ticular product. There is no in- 
tention here to make a flat and 
general recommendation of the 
group system as being able to rem- 
edy all the recently acquired ills 
of advertising, selling and distri- 
bution. There is no cure-all in 
advertising any more than there is 
in medicine. But certainly the 
thing at least has aspects that de- 
serve careful consideration. 

In the first place, here is a 
thought that should catch the at- 
tention of every sales manager: 
The most lasting advertising re- 
sults often can come when empha- 
sis is placed upon the house rather 
than upon its commodities. This 
principle works out effectively in 
the case of Armour & Co. All 
Armour promotion matter has for 
its objective the strengthening of 
the relationship between the Ar- 
mour dealer and the house of 
Armour. Moreover, the advertis- 
ing must at all times sell the 
consumer the Armour product and 
the basic Armour idea. It will be 
readily seen’ that there is a great 
difference between selling the 
product of a house and its indi- 
vidual commadities. 

Group and institutional adver- 


brothers. This will be made plain 
by a quick glance at the Armour 
method. 

After Armour had decided to 
advertise on a comprehensive 
scale a most perplexing problem 
arose. How could more or less 
equal representation be given to 
the more than 300 food items 
which the advertising was designed 
to push? If only one or two, or 
even half a dozen, items were 
shown in a single advertisement it 
would take a long time to get 
through the entire list. Mean- 
while, the advantage that could be 
gained for any individual com- 
modity would be lost through lack 
of sufficient follow-up. 

The problem was complicated 
further by the fact that new items 
were being constantly added— 
items that necessarily had to re- 
ceive benefit of the publicity. At 
length it was determined that the 
then current methods of adver- 
tising were not adequate to the 
task in hand and that some dif- 
ferent way must be devised if the 
300 items were going to have any- 
thing like equal representation. 


THE UNIFYING LABEL OF ARMOUR 


It was then that the famous blue 
and yellow Armour oval label was 
designed—a label that identifies a 
product as belonging to the Ar- 
mour top quality line of foods. 

Up to this time there had been 
a variety of labels on Armour top 
grade products and all these were 
changed to the oval label form. 
In other words, the label on a can 
of pork and beans would be the 
same in shape, color and typog- 
raphy as-on a package of mince 
meat. On every package, no matter 
what its contents, is the oval de- 
sign with the name “Armour’s” 
at the top. This works out so 


accurately that the firm’s products 
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bearing such trade names as “Veri- 
best” or “Star” can be placed on 
packages without the least confu- 
sion. The oval label is a general 
designation covering a wide variety 
of top grade products and is so 
striking in design that an Armour 
oval label item can quickly be 
identified on the dealer’s shelf. 

For advertising purposes the 
entire line was divided into con- 
venient groups such as cooking 
fats, sea foods, prepared meats, 
meat alternatives, beverages, 
spreads, salads, summer special- 
ties, dairy products, vegetables and 
cereals, condiments and flavorings, 
desserts. 

In advertising the cooking fats 
group, an effort was made to con- 
vey to the public the idea that the 
company could furnish anything 
in. this line, whether it be a 
vegetable or an animal product, 
butter, oleomargarine, vegetable 
compound, vegetable oil, or plain, 
ordinary lard that was got from 
pigs. The big point was that any 
kind of cooking fat with the oval 
label on it was a high-grade prod- 
uct. Therefore, the whole thing 
could be advertised advantageously 
in a general way without going 
to the trouble and expense of de- 
signating each item by name. 

In the first advertising designed 
to sell the entire oval label line, 
Star ham (“The Ham What Am”) 
was featured strongly. “Star” is 
the trade name that goes with cer- 
tain oval label products, such as 
ham and bacon. Most of the oval 
label goods, however, are named 
“Veribest,” which was the old 
trade name for canned meats. 
“Star” ham and bacon already 
have been widely advertised and 
a big demand built up for them 
under that name. When the oval 
label was tacked to the ham and 
bacon this naturally helped swing 
sentiment in favor of the entire 
oval label line 

In a_ widespread 
among newspapers 
zines featuring the ham and 
bacon, attention was directed to 
the whole line marketed under the 
one label. 

To get over the idea of oval 
label quality, a f adver- 


campaign 
and maga- 


series of 
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tisements told the entire history 
of the products from the time they 
were selected at the source of pro- 
duction until they reached the con- 
sumer’s table. 

The idea behind all this is that 
a trade-mark can become a grade 
mark. When a _ trade-mark js 
thus made widely known through 
advertising, its selling power can 
hardly be estimated. It helps in 
quantity selling for one thing. 
Armour salesmen find little diff- 
culty ‘in installing complete oval 
label departments. The same ad- 
vantage is passed on down to 
the retailer. The products are 
grouped on the shelves so as to 
make a big smash in behalf of the 
oval label. People have seen the 
label in magazine and newspaper 
advertising. They realize it when 
they come into the store.  In- 
stances are numerous where retail 
stores’ sales in canned geods have 
doubled and trebled after the oval 
label department had been in- 
stalled. This is the kind of quan- 
tity buying the retailer can well 
afford to do. It gives him a rea- 
sonable quantity of each of many 
items instead of too much of a 
few items. 


SALES QUICKENED ALL DOWN THE 
LINE 

Suppose Armour products were 
scattered through the other canned 
goods on the shelves. A woman 
might see a can of Armour pork 
and beans and ask for it. The 
related products naturally would 
make no impression upon her. But 
when she sees twenty or twenty- 
five items on the shelves properly 
grouped, she begins to think of 
the whole line rather than indi- 
vidual items. The uniformity of 
the labels, the grouping of the 
goods and the large quantity vis- 
ible at all times help to make such 
a department a success. The cus- 
tomer may never have heard of 
Armour’s mince meat or a number 
of other items on display. But 
she buys them because she already 
has been sold upon the oval label 
as shown in the pork and beans 
or the Star ham she had pur- 
chased previously. 


The power of the family of 
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Here Are the Real Facts 
About Automobile Advertising 
In Chicago’s Evening Newspapers — 





The Chicago Evening Post carried more 
display automobile advertising during 
the year 1920 than any other Chicago 
evening newspaper. 

The Chicago Evening Post 
more display automobile advertising 
during the years of 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918 and 1919, than any other Chicago 
evening newspaper. 


carried 


The Chicago Evening Post has been the 
dominant medium among automobile 
advertisers in Chicago’s evening field 
each and every year, for the past six 
years. 


Newspapers or individuals may theorize, 
but, claims not backed by performance 
are of but little worth. Almost any 
automobile advertiser will tell you why 
he prefers the Post in Chicago. 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Chicago’s Class Newspaper 
Eastern Representative: 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Building, New York 
Western Representative: 
John Glass, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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products idea in selling quantities 
to the dealer and helping him in- 
crease his sales to the consumer 
is logical enough when you come 
to think of it. It is simply attack 
in massed formation that tears a 
big hole in buying resistance, and 
which is vastly more resultful than 
the nibbling tactics all along the 
line that cqme when items are 
advertised and sold separately. 

In one way it represents the ap- 
plication of jobbing methods to 
manufacturers’ distribution prob- 
lems. It might even be called an 
unanswerable argument in favor 
of the jobber. The reason manu- 
facturers distribute through the 
jobber is that the jobber can do 
the distributing more economi- 
cally. The jobber’s ability to do 
this by no means indicates that 
he is a smarter man than the 
manufacturer. It merely means 
that he has many items instead of 
a few and can make his selling- 
attack with a confidence borne of 
his knowledge that “in union there 
is strength.” 

This is exactly what Armour is 
doing. The same thing can be said 
for Heinz, for Van Camp, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Wilson & Co., 
and many others. Finding it im- 
possible, or at least impracticable, 
to advertise and sell their prod- 
ucts separately, these concerns 
grouped their goods in such a way 
as to make the sale of one help 
the sale of another, even though 
the other may not be mentioned in 
the advertising by name. 

The manufacturer with many 
lines can do this. Through his 
use or application of jobbing 
methods he may be said in a way 
to be independent of the jobber. 
But how about the manufacturer 
with limited lines—with one or two 
items, perhaps? 

Especially in a year like the 
present, when retailers are buy- 
ing in smaller quantities, the job- 
ber has a value which the latter 
class of manufacturer can hardly 
afford to ignore. For a consid- 
erable time to come the retailer is 
going to do his buying in close 
accord with consumer preference. 
He is going to get the goods that 
he can sell the easiest. In addi- 
tion to buying in smaller quanti- 
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ties he will want more items. This 
means that the jobbing house js 
the logical place for him to buy 

It is foolish to say that the job- 
ber is done or that he will be 
done. In the country’s great dis- 
tribution system he is second in 
importance only to the banker, 
And the banker himself is a job- 
ber. The Government manufac- 
tures the money. The banks dis- 
tribute it. You and I spend it. 
It might be possible for each of 
us to have his own individual deal- 
ings with the Government in the 
distribution of money. But we all 
prefer the jobbing system as it is 
carried on by the banks. 

If the country’s business would 
arrive at a stage of development 
where we could do away with the 
banks then it might be the time 
to talk about banishing the jobber. 

Many ‘big advertisers are fol- 
lowing the family of products idea 
in merchandising, but few have a 
standardized label and _ trade- 
mark. The Armour plan in this 
latter respect has been outlined 
here at some length because it 
seems to fit in so well with some 
distribution problems that have 
come to the attention of PRINTERS’ 
INK lately. 

The grade mark idea is par- 
ticularly impressive. If a concern 
builds up a reputation for a line 
so as to make its trade-mark a 
grade mark, it naturally follows 
that the reputation must be guard- 
ed with jealousy. Before a new 
Armour product can be added to 
the oval label line it must be passed 
upon by a label committee. Its 
merits and demerits are tested out 
carefully and it is entirely up to 
the committee to say whether it 
shall bear the coveted label or 
whether it must be given one of 
lesser distinction. Armour has a 
second grade of food products 
which it markets as the “Helmet” 
brand. This brand is never ad- 
vertised and is entirely separate 
from the oval label line. 

Leading group advertisers in the 
fee products line are Morris & 

the packers; the Baker Food 
oat od Co., which advertises a 
general line of “Delicia” foods; 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany; Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
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1,610 Miles 
Of State Roads 


@ Although Maryland is only 198 miles long at 
its extreme length, its fine system of state roads 
covers 1,610 miles. 


@ Along these state roads of Maryland, the 
motorist finds some of the finest scenic views on 


the continent. 


@ Naturally, the people of Maryland are motor 
enthusiasts and interested in every development 
of the automotive industry, as isshown by the 
fact that one person in every 13 in Maryland 
owns a passenger Car. 


@ The big Baltimore Automobile Show which 
will be held the last week in January will be 
heralded by THE SUN’S big Show Number on 


January 23rd. 


@ Advertisers in the automotive field have al- 
ways found it worthwhile to be represented in 


the Show Number of THE SUN because 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


GUY. 8S. OSBORN 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Times Bldg., New York 


Mtsttssiritddsdstit stds sds sssdssd sss ssl sds ddd ddd ds sss sss ddd de ddd ds sssssss see se ssbesebsbssleeLllbeslssl cic 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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City Distribution 
for Karm Markets 















FE often hear criticism of adver- 

tisers who are running in farm 

publications when they have no 
rural distribution. This criticism may 
be justified when money is spent to reach 
territory where towns are 150 or 200 
miles apart. 





But the advertiser who has city distribu- 
tion in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan and advertises to the farmers in 
these states is wise and knows market 
conditions. 


Nearly all of these farm families can 
reach a good size city by railroad or inter- 
urban—to say nothing of automobile— 
within an hour or two. The chances are 
that every week they go right into the 


The Lawrence 


Most thorough coverage of the 


most attractive farm market Btani 
in America 





The Lawrence Publishing Company 
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city and stores where your product is on 
sale. 






If this is the case, you certainly should 
be advertising your product to these farm 
= families who can and will buy from your 
al city distributors. We have an interesting 
story on the unusual attractiveness of the 
farm market covered by the Lawrence 
; Farm Weeklies which we are glad to tell. 
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Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer 
Established 1848 Established 1843 
Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 


Pennsylvania Farmer 


Established 1880 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


se]Farm Weeklies 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., W. C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
1341 Conway Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 





The Lawrence Publishing Company 
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whose campaigns have been de- 
scribed recently in Printers’ INK; 
George A. Hormel & Co., distrib- 
utors of Hormel’s dairy hams and 
bacon; Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany; the H. J. Heinz ‘Company, 
which advertises a lot of products 
at one time; California Packing 
Corporation, shippers of Del 
Monte products; Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company, manufacturer of 
Sunshine biscuits and allied lines; 


Curtice Brothers Company, Blue 
Label foods; the Red Wing 
Company, grape juice products; 
Acme Packing Company, Red 
Crown meats; the Van Camp 
Company; Quaker Oats Com- 


pany; the National Biscuit Com- 
pany; King’s Food Products, pack- 
ers of King’s dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables, and Wilson & Co. 

The group idea is carried out 
also by such concerns as the Fdi- 
son Electrical Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc. Mavis and Jonteel 
toilet preparations are advertising 
in the same way. 

In most of these companies the 
advertising pressure is put upon 
the house itself, or upon a closely 
allied line of goods. Thus, when 
one item is advertised or known, 
the benefit extends to a degree to 
all the others. 

There is another phase to the 
family of products idea which 
seems to be borne out by the ex- 
periences of the Quaker Oats 
Company. For years this com- 
pany concentrated all its advertis- 
ing and selling effort on one prod~ 
uct—Quaker Oats. As such it 
built up a tremendous asset not 
only in creating a market for 
Quaker Oats, but in selling itself 
to the people of the country. With 
only one product, therefore, it was 
only realizing to a limited degree 
upon the cashing-in value that its 
standing before the people gave it. 
Recognizing this truth, Quaker 
Oats began the addition of prod- 
ucts until now it has quite a size- 
able family. A few months ago 
Printers’ INK told about it put- 
ting out a new kind of corn flakes 
called Quaker Quakies. And now 
it is advertising macaroni. 

Just consider what Quaker Oats 
has done. Suppose that the de- 
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mand in its main product should at 
any time slow up. It probably 
won't, but suppose it should. With 
its diversified line vigorously 
pushed under the family name 
such slowing up of sales in the 
main item would not seriously 
affect its business. It is easy to 
see what might be the case if the 
family consisted of only one child, 

The manufacturer needing new 
business would do well to ponder 
carefully whether he is realizing to 
the limit upon the great asset he 
has in the reputation that his ad- 
vertising has created for him. 
Wouldn't it be entirely practicable 
for him to use his manu facturing 
and distributing machinery in the 
production and sale of other items? 
Couldn’t he unite these other items 
logically and thus create a family, 
each member of which would pay 
an individual profit and also lend 
its force to pushing ahead the 
main item? 

Here is where we see the huge 
advantage of imagination in busi- 
ness—of looking ahead and plan- 
ning against eventualities. 

A product that leads the field to- 
day may be a trailer to-morrow. 
Printers’ INK knows of a busi- 
ness that, through logical process 
of development, was revolutionized 
in five years. It now has got en- 
tirely away from the old lines 
simply by looking ahead and 
utilizing what it learned. 

Leaders in the great businesses 
of the country have found out 
through profitable—and sometimes 
costly—experience that it always 
pays to have a partially developed 
line or idea coming along, so that 
emergencies can be met. The 
thing can’t be done on the spur of 
the moment when the need arises. 

Imagination in business is a good 
thing to utilize right now. This 
is the thing that gives manufac- 
turers and others courage to ad- 
vertise and work with redoubled 
energy when things dre dull. 
Imagination in business is the 
property that helps one keep away 
from the heresy of demanding ad- 
vertising results in advance—that 
helps him realize that he is work- 
ing to-day for the sake of what he 
can gain to-morrow. 
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JMBER FOUR 


“COMFORT furnishes interest- 
ing reading for the whole 
family. In our family one can 
hardly wait until the others 
read it. I read the household 
articles first, fancy work next, 
and the children find the stories 
and Uncle Charlie’s column of 
greatest interest. J often find 
them absorbed in old copies of 
Comfort of 10 or 12 years ago 
reading them from cover to 
cover. Long live COMFORT.” 
—Mrs. L. A. R., Bon Terre, Nev. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Augusta, Maine 


New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rep. FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep. 


Influence‘ 
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IN HARTFORD AND CONNECTICUT THE COURANT STANDS FIRST 








—the “make-up” is Attractive 


Sounds tame, expressed that way, doesn’t 
it? But really, doesn’t it make a good deal 
of difference HOW a newspaper presents 
its news ? 


In its 156 years of striving to please, the 
Courant has had the time—and opportu- 
nity—to try a good many “make-ups,” a 
good many styles in presenting what 
newspapers are bought for. 


So today the Courant may well claim a 
really attractive “make-up”—it has stood 
the test of time. And needless to say, this 
has no small influence in creating reader 
interest for the advertising as well. 





Undoubtedly this is one of the reasons 
why the Courant is usually the first “buy” 
in Hartford for advertisers who know who 
they want to reach. 


THE HARTFORD 


COURANT 


Continuously since 1754 


GiicMAN, NicoLtit & RUTHMAN 
Representatives 
World Bldg., N.Y. Tribune Bldg., Chicago 











NEXT WEEK—WHY 





THE SUNDAY COURANT HAS GROWN SO FAST 
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Interesting the Salesman in His 


Own Job 


There Is an Inevitable Monotony to Selling, Regardless of the Line— 
How to Awaken Flagging Enthusiasm 


By W. Livingston Larned 


MAN who had been on the 

road for twenty years with 
one firm, selling one line, turned 
to his salesmen friends in the 
dusty smoking room of a little 
country hotel and said: 

“Boys, we have the meanest job 
on earth. It’s a wonder we keep 
up enough steam, enough enthusi- 
asm, to go through with it. I 
once pitied an actor pal of mine 
who had played one part for three 
consecutive seasons. ‘What keeps 
you keyed to the nightly grind?’ I 
inquired. ‘Responsiveness of a 
new audience every time,’ was his 
answer, ‘If the same old crowd 
came to see us every night, we’d 
become machines.’ 

“In our case, we even have the 
same audience, for the most part. 
I know I must brush elbows with 
the same old gang, year after 
year. I know them by heart. And 
I sell the same line. ‘ I'd like to 
take my sample trunks and burn 
them right now, back of the hotel. 
And it’s worse still with the chap 
behind the counter. I sometimes 
think that all salesmen are dubs— 
they must be, or they would not 
be salesmen. It’s a dog’s life.” 

And everybody in the room 
nodded. 

A man who employs and per- 
sonally investigates the records of 
over 400 clerk employees, states 
that this class is one apart. Cer- 
tain people are apparently born to 
be clerks. “They can’t do any- 
thing else—well,” he says. “Some 
of them are exceedingly bright ; 
others are merely commonplace; 
all would seem to have possibili- 
ties of a higher ambition. There 
is a missing quality. Screw loose, 
somewhere. Once a clerk always 
a clerk. I have over a hundred 
lovable old fellows in this big 
store, easing past the fifty mark, 
white haired and self complacent. 
They look like bankers. They 








carry themselves with distinction. 
Not a few have studied and are 
exceedingly well read. But they 
are as spineless as so many jelly- 
fish when it comes to real ambi- 
tion. They start in at eighteen as 
clerks and die in harness or are 
pensioned, 

“Wages are limited. It is im- 
possible to pay a clerk over a cer- 
tain amount, and when he reaches 
that maximum, he promptly slides 
down hill. This does not appear 
to retard the percentage of per- 
sons who are content to sell 
goods behind the counter. Excep- 
tions? Oh, ves. Not all of our 
people are in a fixed mental rut. 
Thousands of sales people every- 
where are literally pounded into 
this walk of life by a complex run 
of circumstances. It is a clean 
profession, an honorable one and 
not without its interest. There is 
an opportunity to study human 
nature—and, by the .way, the 
trained clerk is very shrewd when 
it comes to estimating character. 
They can all but read your 
thoughts. They come to a point 
where they classify and card-index 
human beings, knowing them as 
distinctive types. 

“There is no desire on my part 
to belittle the profession of clerk- 
ing. These men and women serve 
a widely useful purpose. Some- 
times, however, I feel disposed to 
take them to task for not making 
more out of life. 

“The best thing that ever hap- 
pened for the salesman and the 
clerk is the increasing popularity 
of the chain store. The employee 
here is not neglected. He goes to 
a merchandising school. There is 
always the guiding star of rapid 
and important advancement. In 
the chain store, the clerk knows 
as much about the story of a prod- 
uct,’ an article, as the customer 
who comes in to buy it. The 
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vital need of this is not to be 
underestimated. 

“Advertising is now instructive. 
Even the birth of the institution 
is told in a pleasing way, and how 
the goods are manufactured. Then 
follows a thorough advertising 
course in what can be done with 
the merchandise. The customer 
gleans this knowledge through 
advertising. Most clerks fail to 
read as much advertising as does 
the consumer. 

“You can see what is bound to 
take place. The customer is in 
a better position to make a con- 
vincing sale to the clerk. In the 
chain store, the sales force must 
keep alert, apace with the times. 

“The wise merchant, the 
shrewd manufacturer, is the one 
who discovers ways and means of 
keeping clerks and salesmen inter- 
ested in what they are doing. The 
most interesting job of salesman- 
ship can become uninteresting, in 
time, through constant, never- 
ending repetition.” 

There are many methods of 
lighting these little bonfires of in- 
spiration and enthusiasm. Insti- 
tutions there are, and sales man- 
agers, who specialize in this very 
thing, because they have found it 
pays. An interested salesman sells 
more goods, 

There is a certain employees’ 
magazine that has been started for 
a subtle reason. The advertising 
department edits it, in sympathy 
with the sales department. This 
fifty-page monthly was not started 
because there was any special need 
for such a publication at the time. 

An announcement was made to 
the road sales force at its incep- 
tion. Every man on the road was 
asked to keep a diary of his ex- 
periences while selling goods. He 
was to go at it seriously, for the 
thirty best stories were to be pub- 
lished each month in the em- 
ployees’ periodical and _ prizes 
would be given out in proportion 
to the merit of the submitted com- 
positions. 

It seems a primitive idea, but it 
worked. Those salesmen were 
like children with their diaries. 
They tried to do “fine writing,” 
they carried cameras and brought 
back illustrations, and they turned 
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in, at times, elaborate and weighty 
bundles of manuscript. The edj- 
torial force used discretion and 
these stories were actually printed 
with their snap-shot illustrations, 
It became quite the thing to com- 
pete. Morale was considerably 
strengthened. 

In another house there are field 
days and barbecues for salesmen 
and theatrical performances and 
burlesques written, staged and acted 
by them. The plays have to do 
with customers, business in gen- 
eral, Three plants, to our knowl 
edge, have erected handsome audi- 
toriums, with competely equipped 
stages, where entertainments, lec- 
tures, etc., are held. 

“Make them realize that they 
are important human units of 
business,” explained one sales 
manager; “do not countenance a 
gradual decline of trust in them- 
selves and in what they do. Our 
men are not referred to as -‘sales- 
men.’ We seldom use the word. 
They are fellow-workers, partners 
in the plant, as it were—experts.” 

In the training of new sales- 
men, it is always wise to start 
them off with at least one “plum.” 
Young Mr. X. was put in with a 
crowd of experienced city sales- 
men, soliciting business—new cus- 
tomers, live prospects. For a week 
he “pounded the pavement,” pa- 
tiently and with high hopes. He 
did not lack ability. But it was 
a new field for him. Whenever 
he returned to the main office, he 
was embarrassed, because he was 
not living up to his own expecta- 
tions. 

“What’s the matter, Bill?’ one 
of the old-timers asked him. The 
boy was sitting in a corner, de- 
jected, blue as indigo. 

“Do you really want to know?” 
he answered. 

“Let’s have it.” 

“I’m ashamed—yes, that’s the 
word; I’m literally ashamed. 
Every time I come in here at 
four-thirty, I can feel my cheeks 
turning red. I’m afraid to look 
up. I have a feeling that all you 
chaps are watching me, making 
fun of me, and, what is worst of 
all, pitying me. It’s beginning to 
break my nerve. I mistrust my- 
self. I doubt my own ability to 
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Winter resort advertising for the 
Hotel Virginia, Long Beach, and the 
Hotel Clark has been placed with The 
Minneapolis Tribune by the Read- 
Miller Agency, Inc. 





Caldusarius Bard, vice-president of 
the Plymouth Fur Company, of Minne- 
apolis, has recently been made super- 
intendent of the Plymouth Clothing 
Company and now has charge of all 
departments of that store. 





The Stack Advertising Agency, of 
Chicago, has placed another schedule 
of large copy with The Minneapolis 
Tribune for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, advertising Red Crown gasoline. 


A renewal schedule for Dodge 
Brothers Motor Co. has been received 
by The Minneapolis Tribune from 
Theo, F. McManus, Inc, 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany is advertising its product to the 
people of the Northwest through The 
Minneapolis Tribune. Copy comes from 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc. 





The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune is 
carrying a schedule of effectively illus- 
trated and well-written copy for Bunte 
Bros.’ Tangos. This campaign comes 
from Vanderhoof & Co., Chicago. 





The Frank Presbrey Company has 
sent The Minneapolis Tribune the 
Pennsylvania Rubber account and a 
schedule for Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
both to run in the rotogravure section 
of The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. 





The Minneapolis Tribune has been 
favored with the paint account of 


Devoe & Raynolds, Inc., which is 
placed by the Harry C. Michaels Com- 
pany. a 





The Jiffy Dessert Company has been 
doing some very effective advertising 
in The Minneapolis Tribune for its 
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new product, Jiffy Pie. Copy comes 
from Lord & Thomas, of Chicago. 





A Sunday campaign of advertising 
for the Hotel Clarendon is being car- 
ried by The Minneapolis Tribune. 
This business is placed by the Amster- 
dam Agency. 





The Northwest is busily preparing 
for its great National Automobile 
Show of Minneapolis, to be held in 
the Northwest Terminal Building Feb- 
ruary 5 to 11, inclusive. This is the 
largest show in the country outside 
of that in New York, which it equals 
in number of exhibits and exceeds in 
floor space. The Minneapolis Tribune 
is following its usual custom of pro- 
ducing an automobile show number 
of the same magnitude as the show 
itself. It will be issued Sunday, 
February 6, and will be a complete 
résumé of the automobile industry for 
the year. 





The Thomas Advertising Service, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., has sent The Min- 
neapolis Tribune a Sunday schedule 
for ‘“‘The Florida Grower,” of Tampa, 
Fla., covering a four-months’ cam- 
paign. : 


A total of 123,756 copies of The 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune are sold 
in Minneapolis and throughout the 
Northwest each Sunday. This is 26,165 
more copies than are sold by any 
other Minneapolis Sunday newspaper. 








The Richardson Silk Company is 
running an attractive series of adver- 
tisements in the rotogravure section 
of The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. 
This copy comes from the Chicago of- 
fice of Van Patten Co., Inc. 


The gain of The Minneapolis Tribune 
in all classes of advertising lineage in 
1920 was over 900,000 lines more than 
the gain of any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. 
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ever land an order or a customer. 
If I don’t pick up something in 
another week, I'll leave my draw- 
ing account envelope with the 
treasurer and take a sneak.” 

That was the way this young 
man felt about it. He had been 
started “cold.” 

The old-timer had a quiet talk 
with the sales manager. This re- 
sulted in changed conditions. One 
of the sales force with a basket- 
ful of customers took suddenly 
ill. The cub salesman was called 
in and given a client that had 
been on the company books for 
years, 

“Take good care of this ac- 
count,” said the sales manager. 
“Call on him often. Be sharp at 
taking instructions. He never tells 
you a thing twice. And, by the 
way, he wants to see you this 
morning—has a little job of some 
sost down there.” 

It was the turning point. 

Buoyed up by that anchor to 
windward, his self respect and 
confidence restored, the young 
salesman proceeded to make good 
on swift wings. He landed a new 
account of his own that same 
week. Every man must have the 
flavor of success in his mouth, if 
he hopes to attain the complete 
fulfilment of it. It’s equivalent to 
priming an engine; just a few 
drops of gasoline on a cold day, 
and—off she goes. 

A new custom’ has _ been 
started by a number of advertis- 
ing agencies. And a very good 
custom it is, too—that of holding 
a sort of informal reception, to 
which members of the company 
client and the sales force are cor- 
dially invited. The agency and 
its staff discusses the clients’ ad- 
vertising with the client and his 
factory people. At a recent get- 
together of this description, the 
real spirit of the idea was sus- 
tained when fifty-five salesmen 
joined the party. All of the 
original illustrations of the year 
were on exhibition. The art man- 
ager delivered a talk. He told 
exactly how these drawings were 
made, he explained engraving and 
line work and color plate making, 
and the affair ended up at an en- 
graving plant. 
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The star event was a talk dji- 
rected to the sales force alone, by 
an advertising man who had a 
big heart and a wise head. 

“Boys,” said he, “we couldn't 
get along without you. I wonder 
if you realize what an important 
link in the business chain you 
really are. Over yonder on the 
far wall is next season’s adver- 
tising campaign. We want you 
to examine it in rigid criticism. 
And I want to ask every sales- 
man here to write down on cards 
that I will pass around any ideas 
you may have on the subject of 
our advertising. If they are good, 
they will be used; there’s no doubt 
about that.” 


ADVERTISING ALOOFNESS AN _ ERROR 


There is too much aloofness on 
the part of the advertising depart- 
ments of great manufacturing in- 
stitutions. There is too much 
jealousy between the sales force 
and the advertising crowd. There 
is too much treading on toes when 
the two departments should be 
walking side by side. 

Salesmen sometimes never see 
an advertising campaign until they 
pick up the newspaper or other 
medium in which it is appearing 
and stumble on a page of it. Their 
enthusiastic support should be re- 
ceived at its very inception. The 
more interest they take in the ad- 
vertising of goods, the more they 
will take in the goods themselves. 


Advertising, in bulk, is a pride- 
creator. 
Every salesman on the road, 


every clerk behind every counter, 
should be proud of such advertis- 
ing as has brought him customers, 
Will a sales force fog up the pre- 
liminary stages of an advertising 
campaign? It has been tried, you 
say, and—never again. The min- 
ute you get more than a hundred 
chefs on the job of cooking pub- 
licity broth, the dish boils over. 
Then the get-together has not 
been stage-managed by a diplo- 
mat. Affiliated interests in busi- 
ness are the bulwark of strength. 
Advertising is not a_ glittering 
bauble, stuck on the outside of 
the plant, a decoration. It is one 
of the essential departments as 
necessary as the boiler room. 
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N the first of a series of 
really informative travel- 
ogues, Harry L. Foster 
takes you out of a shoe store 
in the highly regulated Canal 
Zone down the West Coast on a 
tramp steamer—steerage with a 
bull-fighter. Leaning over the 
rail with the author, you see 


your boxes and crates hoisted 


high in the air and then dropped 
with a crash to the barges so that 
stevedores can steal the con- 
tents. You see “French” girls, 
black as the ace of spades, from 
Martinique; and you shiver with 
the livestock and the fleas in the 
chill of the Antarctic current 
that gives the lie to the warmth 
of tropical nights. You see 
South America at first-hand—as 
you read this article in 


LESLIE'S 


For January 15th 


Have you been reading Leslie’s lately? 
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y| Finney 


it | of Advertising 


News: 


A lecture has been prepared, explaining, and 
illustrating with slides, the steps whereby Street 
& Finney take the guess out of advertising. 
We will be glad to present this lecture, upon 
request, before advertisers, agents and pub- 
lishers. 





171 Madison Avenue, New York 

































You're 9 queer looking Burd! 
What do you want £ 
"THE TREASURE CHEST’ 


Where do you come from f° 


"THE TREASURE CHEST" 
Whal 1s your purpose in life ? 


"THE TREASURE CHEST’ 


Golly. you seem like a pretty 
wise bird cant you say anything 
else besides THE TREASURE CHEST 
OF COURSE I CAN’ 

shoot / 

"THE TREASURE CHEST’! 
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How to Rouse the indiflevent Retail 
Clerk 


The United Drug Company Shows Rexallites the Way to Convert Help 
into Efficient Sales People 


By C. P. Russell 


OMETIMES a manufacturer 

has found his most carefully 
planned advertising campaign or 
sales promotion plan fails of its 
full effect because of an obscure 
factor. That factor is the clerk in 
the retail store. He may be ob- 
scure, but, nevertheless, he is im- 
portant. He is important because 
he is the man who most often 
comes in direct contact with the 
consumer. 

Just now he is more important 
than ever, and various manufac- 
turers are bending no small effort 
to reach him. The House of Kup- 
penheimer, for example, has been 
advertising to clerks directly in 
the clothing trade journals and 
furnishing merchants with a book- 
let designed to equip the clerk with 
essential facts about prices and 
goods. E. C. Atkins & Co. have 
been advertising in the business 
papers for good saw sales stories, 
for which they pay $10 each, and 
afterward insert in their advertis- 
ing space. The Robinson-Roders 
Co., of Newark, N. J., is also ad- 
vertising in the trade press an 
offer of $500 to retail furniture 
salesmen who send in ideas for 
selling bedding. 

The United Drug Company goes 
to much expense to show its share- 
holders the necessity of having 
well-trained sales people. 

“If you are a good business 
man,” says the company in one 
of its manuals, “you will figure the 
salary you pay your clerk in every 
sale he makes. 

“And if you would be success- 
ful, you will do as much as you 
can to help and train your clerk to 
make everything he does count in 
service to your customers. 

“You will teach him how to 
adapt merchandise to the needs 
of your customers. You will pay 
him to study the individuality of 


the people who enter your store, 
so that he may influence their 
mental attitude toward your mer- 
chandise. 

“For unless he is successful in 
doing this, he cannot build up a 
clientele which will come back to 
your store again and again. 

“Your clerks simply multiply 
you in relationship to your cus- 
tomers. 

“Unless you are working con- 
stantly with your clerks to teach 
and train them to learn as much 
about your merchandise as you 
know, and to serve your customers 
with the same sincerity as if you 
yourself had waited upon them, 
you are in danger of losing pres- 
tige and profit.” 


STIMULUS TO INDIFFERENT SELLING 


If a clerk shows indifference, the 
United Drug Company reasons 
that it is because he has never 
been roused out of it. Therefore, 
the company urges those druggists 
who subscribe to its sales promo- 
tion service to stimulate their 
clerks (1) by offering the clerks a 
bonus in the shape of a percentage 
of the annual net profits or on 
certain lines of goods, to be divid- 
ed on a merit basis, and (2) to 
overcome the indifference of clerks 
by supplying them with knowl- 
edge. 

Knowledge comes from proper 
instruction, and this instruction the 


‘ company furnishes through a series 


of sales manuals and “selling 
talks” which deal with every de- 
partment of the drug business and 
give fundamental information on 
the leading lines of merchandise. 

To make sure that the clerks 
read this material, it is suggested 
that proprietors require clerks to 
sign a slip placed on the literature 
and in giving prizes for best an- 
swers to the questions asked in 














these books. Emphasis is laid on 
the benefit of the selling talks. 
One is packed in each special 
folder sent with the thirty-five 
window and counter display outfits 
supplied yearly to subscribers to 
the service. These talks are neatly 
printed and are nearly always il- 
lustrated with cuts. Here is part 
of one dealing with “Lord Balti- 
more Papetries”: 

“Your customer has asked for 
some ‘stationery. Do not talk 
price, as this is the regular sale 
at full price. Satisfy the desire 
and the price is of minor impor- 
tance. 

“Your manner of handling the 
box will create many sales. Lift 
the cover off by holding it on the 
side; then display contents by 
holding the box up before the cus- 
tomer, as illustrated. By handling 
the stationery with care, as sug- 
gested, you create a favorabie im- 
pression; also showing the artisti- 
cally designed cover alongside of 
the open box of paper, impresses 
your customer with the value. 

“Again, by showing your cus- 
tomer .the Clarine size paper, 
which is the regular size corre- 
spondence paper, and is the size 
most of your customers will buy. 

“Many people decide on station- 
ery by the cut of the envelope. 
Offer them a choice of Wellmond 
cut envelope (short wedding), 
which is the conservative cut, or 
the Weston cut (deep rounded 
flap) for those who prefer some- 
thing different.” 

There follows information about 
the various sizes of stationery suit- 
able for special purposes, and some 
pointers on how the best writing 
paper is made. Companion sales 
are also suggested, such as foun- 
tain pens, pencils, ink, etc. The 
salesman is warned, however, not 
to talk too much, but to exercise 
“such tactful salesmanship that 
the buyer buys under -the impres- 
sion that he has made his purchase 
voluntarily, rather than by having 
been persuaded.” Similar selling 
talks are supplied dealing with 
rubber goods, toilet goods, candy, 
cigars, etc. 

Numerous pointers are given on 
details such as waiting on a cus- 
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tomer who is in a hurry, remem- 
bering regular customers’ names, 
how to hold a customer while an- 
other is being waited on, how to 
show new perfumes or toilet arti- 
cles to women, how to treat chil- 
dren, and how to develop person- 
ality through courteous manners 
and a neat appearance. 

Proprietors are encouraged ‘to 
avoid high labor turnover by 
treating clerks with reason and 
tact. It is even suggested that 
when the boss is not feeling good, 
or has a grouch on, it would some- 
times be better if he stayed at 
home, rather than run the risk of 
setting his sales force on edge by 
impatient manners! 

The manual advises: “When you 
have to reprove an employee, do 
not do so when you are angry, 
but analyze the situation carefully 
and then talk quietly to the clerk 
when no one is around. The 
handling of clerks is more im- 
portant than some _ proprietors 
realize, because when clerks feel 
that they have been unfairly treat- 
ed, they are liable to take out 
their spite in treating customers 
impolitely, which damages busi- 
ness.” 

In another place it says: “It is 
very important to have the conf- 
dence of the clerks in preparations 
you control, as they pay a good 
profit and all repeat orders must 
come to your store. The simplest 
way to accomplish this is by giv- 
ing a small package to the clerks 
of the items you desire pushed, 
asking them to try them them- 
selves or in their families, and 
give you an opinion of it.” 


A CONVENTION FOR CLERKS 


So much importance does the 
United Drug Company attach to 
the proper coaching and instruc- 
tion of clerks that it is now de- 
veloping a series of meetings of 
the clerks of the company agents 
in centrally located cities where the 
railroad fare will not be too high. 
One of these conventions of clerks 
from southern New York State 
was recently held at the Hotel 
Astor in New York. It was un- 
der the auspices of the New York 
Rexall Club. It lasted three days, 
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Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 
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and for December, 1920, over December, 1919, 
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No, we’re not in the least down-hearted about it! Neither 
are our advertisers. They’re coming through strong in spite 
of a greatly increased rate. 

What’s the Answer? 

There’s only one! The Times is a big, healthy, man’s-size newspaper 
that completely dominates the Hartford trading radius. Its readers get 
far more than they pay for and so do its advertisers. 


Average daily net paid circulation, 1920, 39,035 
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with a regular programme for 
each day, including a banquet and 
entertainment on the night of the 
second day. Leading executives of 
the company were present to ex- 
tend greetings, and comprehensive 
talks on the more important mer- 
chandise were given by the vari- 
ous department heads. “Human 
Interest” lectures were made on 
such subjects as pharmaceuticals, 
advertising, candy, hospital and 
rubber supplies, stationery, toilet 
goods and Rexall and Riker reme- 
dies. Records of attendance were 
kept so that a report could be 
made to each store sending one or 
more clerks. Questions were freely 
invited and each person present 
was furnished with a note book. 

One of the important features 
of the meeting was a series of five- 
minute talks given by clerks them- 
selves on their actual sales experi- 
ences. For these talks cash prizes 
of $10, $5, $2.50 were offered. De- 
cisions were made by a judging 
committee composed of three per- 
sons appointed by the president of 
the club. These clerk conventions 
have been so successful that the 
idea will be further extended and 
developed in the future. 

Proprietors who have sent sales- 
people to these meetings are em- 
phatic in their praise of the re- 
sults. In a letter to the company, 
one proprietor wrote, referring to 
a member of his sales force: 

“He was of no ‘account in the 
drug business and we would have 
let him out of our employment, 
but we had promised his father we 
would do our best with him. 
When he came back from the con- 
vention, he was a different boy 
with different ideas, and is get- 
ting better every day. He is now 
one of the best clerks we ever had, 
and we have given him substantial 
increases in salary. You put 
something into him at the conven- 
tion that sticks better than the 
average pep.” 

The United Drug Co. has also 
found it useful to employ motion 
pictures in instructing salespeople. 
Knowing the value of having every 
stockholder and Rexall drug store 
clerk visit the home office and 
laboratories, and at the same time 
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knowing that such a thing js 
almost impossible, they have at- 
tempted, through a series of 
motion pictures, to take the labora- 
tories to them. 

This series of pictures is built 
upon educational lines, that is, 
each picture deals with the pro- 
duction of an individual line of 
merchandise, such as candy, rub- 
ber goods, stationery, etc. Each 
picture begins with the gathering 
of the raw materials, as in the 
case of rubber, where are shown 
pictures of the tapping of the rub- 
ber trees in the wilds of Brazil, 
also the cultivated forests of, the 
Malay Archipelago and _ India, 
methods of congealing the latex, 
transporting the crude material to 
their factories in New Haven, and 
there showing in detail every 
phase of the manufacture of the 
various kinds of rubber goods. 

The last part of each film is de- 
voted to practical ways of display- 
ing and selling the merchandise. 
Many of these pictures are actu- 
ally taken in Rexall stores where 
the proper atmosphere and back- 
ground is afforded. 

In preparing these pictures, no 
attempt has been made to produce 
films which can be used in the 
moving-picture theatres. In pre- 
senting these pictures at the Rexall 
conventions for both clerks and 
proprietors, they are called “Rex- 
all-Logues,” since they are always 
accompanied by talks. Very few 
captions are used during the 
picture, barely enough to give the 
auditors time to readjust them- 
selves when being carried from 
one department to another. No 
attempt has been made in captions 
to describe the operations. These 
data are left entirely to the lec- 
turer who delivers the talk accom- 
panying the picture. 

These pictures were shown dur- 
ing the past fall at conventions 
through the Middle West, and a 
few in the East, and were pro- 
nounced a striking new departure 
in educational work. 


Robert Engles has been put in charge 
of the newly-formed art department of 
the Walter B. Fogg Corporation, of 
Boston. 
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Delivered every morning 
before breakfast and 


every evening before 
dinner directly to the 
subscriber’s doorstep! 


Morning 


217,757 


Chicago Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 


Evening 


222,557 


Little wonder that “everybody 
in Kansas City reads The Star” 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation during December: 


Sunday 


224,306 


New York Office 
2 Rector St. 
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Winter Advertising Golf Tour- 
nament Starts 


The annual tournament of the Win- 
ter Golf League of . a. ie Inter- 
ests, at Pinehurst, N started on 
January 10, with fully © two- thirds of 
the members taking part in the quali- 
fying rounds. 

A field of 108 men qualified in three 
thirty-twos and a fourth sixteen on 
the championship course, and twenty- 
two women players qualified in three- 
eights on course No. 1. 

R. Murray Purves won the qualify- 
ing medal with a round of 40—41—#81 
and was followed by W. P. Cleveland 
and Clinton Elliott, Jr., who tied for 
second place at 84. 

Others who finished in the 80s were 
C. L. Maxwell, 86; Don M. Parker, 
88; George H. Williams, 88, and Lou 
Hamilton, 89. The prizes for the round 
were awarded as follows: 

Qualifying medal, best gross: R. 
Murray Purves, 81; best net: Jack Liv- 
ingston, 103—2 8—75; second and third 
net prizes: a triple tie at 76, among 
L. Cleveland, 84—8—76; Clinton 
Elliott, Jr., 84—8— 76, and George H. 

Williams, 88—12—76. 

In a preliminary handicap event on 
January 8, Don Parker won the 
playoff of the triple tie for the prize 
for the best gross in the medal rounds. 
The playoff for the net prizes gave the 
first, second and third prizes, respec- 
tively, to E, D. Moore, C. A. Speak- 
man and Dr. A. R. Gardner. 

In the men’s tournament champion- 
ship thirty-two list, on January 10, were 
the following: 

R. M. Purves, 81; W. o Cleveland, 
84; Clinton Elliott, ..L. Max- 
well, 82; G. H. Willigme, "88; Don M. 
Parker, 88; L. A. Hamilton, 89; i 
Fordyce, 91; W. E. Conklyn, 92; Wil- 
liam Campbell 92; C. A. Speakman, 93; 
M Meigs, 93; D. Wright, 93; 
Frank Finney, 93; A. S. Higgins, 95; 
W. V. O’Brien, 95; E. A. Moore, 95; 
. D. Plummer, 96; A. R. Gardner, 96; 
oy S. Durstine, 97; F. A. Sperry, 98; 
George Lytton, 98; B. V. Covert, 98; 
Ray G. Maxwell, 99; H. F. Harrison, 
99; H. E. Porter, 100; L. Daniels, 101; 
W. R. Hotchkin, 101; H. R. Reed, 
102; Clarence Cone, 102; C. E. Verett 
Johnson, 102, and Guy Pierce, 102. 

The tournament ends on January 15, 


Wright and Thomson Address 
Six-Point League 


Newspaper advertising representatives, 
advertising agents and publishers heard 
Montgomery H. Wright, publicity di- 
rector of the John B. Stetson Com- 
pany, and recently elected president of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
and W. Thomson, director of the 
Advertising Bureau of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, at a 
luncheon given by the Six-Point League. 
This league has as its members news- 
paper advertising representatives in New 
York. 

Mr. Wright spoke on advertising ap- 
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propriations, making a plea for appro- 
priations that were flexible. Having 
Roger Babson as an authority, he stated 
that the time to advertise heavily was 
the time just preceding a period of 
prosperity. The iron-clad advertising 
appropriation, made for a period of six 
months or a year, prohibited an adver. 
tising agent from fully utilizing his 
knowledge of fundamental economic con- 
ditions, a knowledge which might cause 
radical changes in selections of mediums, 
A declaration that 1921 would be a 
prosperous advertising period for news- 
papers was made by Mr. Thomson, In 
1920 the English language daily and 
Sunday newspapers carried an amount 
of national advertising valued at be. 
tween $200,000,000 and $250,000,000, 
Mr. Thomson said. This amount of 
national advertising paid the newsprint 
cost, $230,000,000, of all the newspaper 
publishers for that year, he asserted, 


Huge Sales of New Cigarettes 


“Pall Mall Rounds” cigarettes sold 
to the extent of 25,000,000 in their first 
year, according to Percival S. Hill, 
president of he American Tobacco 
Company. This was in addition to an 
increase on the regular packings of 
Pall Mall. 


With Ediphone Company in 
Baltimore 


Miss Gertrude Tucker, of the Tucker 
Letter Service, Baltimore, and until re- 
cently sales promotion manager of 
Hecht Bros. & Co., has joined the Bal- 
timore branch of The Ediphone Co. as 
educational director. 


Texas Automobile Publication 


R. B. Sapinsley, formerly a member 
of the advertising staff of the Dallas, 
Texas, Times-Herald, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Steering Wheel, a new automobile 
trade paper of Dallas. 


F. M. Gannon in Cotton Ad- 
vertising 
Frederick M. Gannon, recently with 
McCall’s Magazine, has been made 
advertising manager of the Cannon 
Mills, Inc., textiles. 


Boott Mills Account with 
George Batten Co. 


The Boott Mills, offices at Boston, 
and mills at Lowell, Mass., advertis- 
ing account has been placed with the 
George Batten Co., Inc. 


The annual meeting of the North- 
west Daily Press Association will 
held in Minneapolis, February 14. 
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ALL FICTION FIELD 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 
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Ask 


A Real Razor-made Safe 
They Know 



















The difference between mere circulation 
and the million-and-a-half-plus of the 
All Fiction Field is the difference be- 
tween a dull and a sharp blade. That's 
why Durham-Duplex Razors are adver- 
tised in the nine magazines making up 
the group. 


Ghe 


‘‘The Field of Greatest Yield’’ 
Published by 


1,596,415 A. B. C. Circulation 
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y Massed prosperity. 
¥ take it where you 
will, finds in Life 
a favorite 
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givlass 


sand the reason for L ifes existence 


Lire is a witty—not a funny—paper. Its purpose is 
serious—quite as much as it is to amuse. Its editorial 
pages, its dramatic criticism, its cartoons on questions 
of the day are important influences in moulding 
public opinion. 

The fact that the lessons they convey are pleasantly 


clothed, makes these lessons all the more acceptable. 


During the 37 years of Life’s existence, its pages 
have constituted an intimate record of world events, 
personalities and achievements. 





It has played an important part in the propagation 
of such issues as a Safe and Sane Fourth, the Elimi- 
nation of Child Labor, Preparedness and Participation 
in the World War. 










Life’s sunshine, laughter and happiness is simply the most 
effective manner oy expressing its serious message. 


Gee. Bee. Are., Life’s Adv. Mgr., N. Y. 
B. F. Provanpie, Western Mor. 
1537 Marguette Bipc., Cuicaco 
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KING Moror Car Company 


Bricpexs or 


Krvoe Carns | Derrorr.v.s.4. 


September - Pifteenth, 
1 9 2 ) 


MOTOR, 
#119 West 4%th st.. 
New York City N.Y. 


Gent lemen: - 


Enjoy reading MOTOR very muc? 
I like the way in which you present your 
illustrations; they invite the reader te 
carefully examine the entire book and your 
text matter ta just ae interesting, contain- 
ing aa it does news of the entire automotive 
world. 


President. 


Yours ywty truly, 
> raly 
L LE “ok 


allr-B 
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The 


“Three C’s” 


of Export Credit 


Granting 
Their Relation to the Present Latin-American Situation 


By B. B. Tregoe 


Manager, 
HE domestic field has accepted 
as the most important factors 
in domestic credit, three C’s, which 


characterize the words Character; 


Capacity and Capital. 
The same three words are also 
relevant in foreign trade, but pres- 
ent conditions in practically every 
country of the world are such as 
to prompt the substitution of three 
additional C’s, which indicate the 
factors of immediate need in ex- 
port credit granting: Confidence, 
Caution and Co-operation. 
Latin-American markets, until 
a very few months ago, caused 
little worry to American export- 
ers from a credit standpoint, for 
in many instances the trade bal- 
ance favored the Latin-American 
country, and an adverse exchange 
rate was so unusual as to be con- 
sidered a negligible factor in 
financing shipments. These coun- 
tries, having a diversity of raw 
commodities which brought most 
favorable prices, built up a gold 
reserve and placed themselves in 
an enviable financial position. 
During this flush of prosperity, 
buying was carried on in a more 
or less reckless manner; material 
in excess of actual needs was pur- 
chased at top market prices. Be- 
fore a large quantity of these or- 
ders could be received, however, 
the bottom dropped out of the 
market, with a very sharp decline 
in the prices of staple export com- 
modities such as sugar, coffee, 
wool, hides, wheat, cocoa, metals, 
etc., and in consequence practically 
every Latin- American country 
was seized by what might be called 
“commercial paralysis.” 
Quantities of material bought 
at pre-depression prices flooded 
the markets, and exchange rates, 
which had been formerly normal 
or about normal, fell steadily, until 
the American dollar was placed at 
a prohibitive premium. 


Foreign Credit Department, 





National Association of Credit Men 


Other factors, of course, con- 
tributed to the bringing about of 
this serious situation, one of which 
was the cutting off of European 
capital, which had previously 
flowed freely into many of these 
countries, financing the building 
and maintaining of public utilities 
as well as private projects. Fol- 
lowing the war, this money, which 
had been previously used by vari- 
ous European countries for Latin 
American investment, was needed 
for reconstruction purposes, and 
consequently railroads and other 
public utilities found themselves 
in a precarious financial and physi- 
cal condition. 


LATIN AMERICA A SOUND MARKET 


Shipping to Latin America at 
the present time should necessarily 
be attended by employing the first 
and most important of the three 
C’s, which is Confidence. Confi- 
dence is in a large measure predi- 
cated upon knowledge, just as fear 
is in most cases based upon igno- 
rance. If the American exporter 
will carefully study the situation, 
his confidence will be restored by 
ascertaining the fact that basic 
economic conditions are sound. In 
countries whose natural resources 
have in many cases figuratively 
been only scratched, and in cases 
such as Argentina, where the gold 
reserve so adequately backs paper 
currency, it is impossible even to 
think of present conditions being 
permanent or becoming ultimately 
disastrous. The physical law, 
whose edict is that to every action 
there will be an equal and oppo- 
site reaction, is only too clearly 
demonstrated in the present crisis. 

In coming to a definite conclu- 
sion, it is necessary to sit down 
and analyze conditions governing 
the fall of exchange and to put * 
one’s self in the position of the 
importer who finds that he bought 


















material at the peak of the market 
only to sell it in the present slump, 
when buying power has _ been 
greatly reduced. Added to his 
troubles he finds that the exchange 
rates make it practically impos- 
sible for him to purchase Ameri- 
can dollars without suffering a 
prohibitive loss. 

That confidence is being enter- 
tained by members of American 
exporters is indicated in the ex- 
tensions which are being granted 
on drafts, with the assurance that 
these will be ultimately paid. 
Financing these extensions, of 
course, brings in. the last C of do- 
mestic credits, which is Capital, 
but if this latter is sufficient, a 
policy of leniency and the “sym- 
patico” feeling is strongly recom- 
mended. 

Caution, the second C, is also 
an element of extreme importance. 
The time-worn adage that an hon- 
est man is one who not only pays 
when he has, but pays when it 
hurts, is most appropriate in this 
situation. The facts must be 
faced, and there is absolutely no 
doubt that a great number of can- 
cellations by foreign importers 
have occurred, and that many un- 
principled and hard-pressed for- 
eign merchants have taken advan- 
tage of any and every technicality 
upon which could be based the re- 
pudiation of a contract. 

The question of just where the 
large part. of the blame lies has 
only an indirect bearing upon the 
situation, for the paramount point 
for consideration is the exercise of 
caution in preventing recurrences 
of the same evil. 

Prior to making shipments, the 
present stress would seem to rec- 
ommend the. use of some method 
by which the order may be con- 
firmed, either by cable or other 
means, so as to allow no loophole 
through which the consignee could 
possibly leap. 

Another most important phase 
in the employment of caution is 
in the manner of passing upon 
credits. A logical deduction from 
present conditions points to the 
inability on the part of importers 
to pay cash in advance, which 
terms some exporters are now ex- 
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acting. The need for extensions 
of credit is greater now than at 
any previous time, particularly as 
viewed from a competitive stand- 
point, with the. more nearly bal- 
anced exchange between Latin- 
American and European countries, 
Consequently, it is a point of 
gratification that many exporters 
are extending credit to the limit 
of their ability. 

The numerous changes in the 
complexion of Latin - American 
business houses call for the ob- 
taining of the most recent and 
adequate foreign credit informa- 
tion. Merchants who paid prompt- 
ly six months ago, and whose 
financial standing was all that 
could be desired, may now find 
themselves in desperate straits and 
forced to cancel orders and refuse 
the acceptance of drafts in self- 
protection. 


EXPERIENCE MUST NOT BE KEPT 
SECRET 


The obtaining of the most valu- 
able credit information leads to 
the third C, which is Co-operation, 
a word which has been exploited 
very generally since the signing 
of the Armistice. Co-operation 
has been eulogized and recom- 
mended, but were an actual ac- 
counting made, it would soon be 
seen that its practical application 
had been sadly neglected. 

A number of those interested in 
foreign trade will recall a resolu- 
tion which was passed at the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
Convention held in Paris a few 
months ago. This resolution called 
for the appointing of a Committee 
of Five (representing the coun- 
tries in attendance), whose pur- 
pose was to investigate the possi- 
bilities and discuss plans for the 
installation of Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureaus in the four 
major countries of Europe. 

It was a sense of intense gratifi- 
cation to know that this resolution 
was based upon the success and 
attainments of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, which has 
been operated under the auspices of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men for the past fifteen months. 
This, as far as can be ascertained, 
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Tearing Down Sales 
Resistance 


HE intensive forcefulness of 

a powerful stream of water 
properly directed has a great sim- 
ilarity to the effectiveness of 
Truth Productions. 


The use of the Industrial-Educa- 
















iia tional film for intensive sales 

a a ee work in specific territories has 
es been proven profitable. More- 

4 over, this film force may be 





turned on nation wide—even 
world wide—with the same pay- 
ing results. 







ae, ° It is an important part of our 
'.. $ service to demonstrate the adapt- 
» ‘¥ — ability of Truth Productions to 
the requirements of our prospec- 
tive clients. 


No obligation, of course. 









HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers and Distrifutors of 
GJndustrial-Educational Films 

New York City 
Offices and Studios 230-232 West 38. Street 
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is the first and only mutual, co- 
operative and non-profit making 
service, whose sole purpose is the 
promotion of co-operation through 
a systematic, practical and stand- 
ardized exchange of credit infor- 
mation and export departments. 

A general exchange of experi- 
ences and ideas is carried on 
through the medium of a Weekly 
Confidential Bulletin, which in- 
cludes paragraphs covering con- 
ditions and situations arising in 
various foreign countries. The 
plans of the foreign commercial 
crook and fraudulent importer, as 
well as the merchant who takes 
advantage of technicalities, can be 
readily frustrated if American ex- 
porters will link themselves to- 
gether in such a way as to form 
an impenetrable barrier against 
such methods. 

Practical co-operation not only 
begets confidence, but enables the 
exercising of intelligent caution, 
and if generally applied will prove 
an invaluable assistance, both to 
the United States exporter and 
Latin-American importer, in tiding 
over the present troublous period. 


Booth Retires from Worcester 
“Gazette” 


in Printers’ Ink 


It was announced 
Worcester, Mass, 


last week that the 
Evening Gazette had been purchased 
by the Daily Telegram of that city. 
On the occasion of the retirement of 
George F. Booth, as editor and pub- 
lisher of the Gazette, the employees of 
that paper presented him with a lov- 
ing cup at a “farewell party” held Jan- 
uary 6 


Leaves Goodyear Company of 
California 


Raymond R. Morgan has resigned 
from the sales promotion department 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com 
pany, of California, to become asso 
ciated with the Cahill Advertising Com 
pany, San Francisco He has been 
handling the Goodyear sales promotion 
work for the Northwest district. 


DeBoer Sales Manager of Ber- 
thold 


H. O. DeBoer has become sales and 
advertising manager of the Berthold 
Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of electric wash 
ing machines. He formerly was West 
ern advertising manager of the Curtis 
Business Papers, Inc., of that city. 
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Better Labels Wanted for 
Jams and Jellies 


Jams, jellies, preserves and marma- 
lades come in such great varieties that 
some standard of labeling should be 
adopted by manufacturers in order that 
the consumer m not be fooled, ac. 
cording to the Bureau of Chemistry, 
of the Department of Agriculture. No 
standards have been announced as yet, 
but the following statement has been 
issued by this Government bureau 
pending the issuance of definitions and 
standards: 

“Investigations of the Bureau of 
Chemistry have shown that the com- 
mercial methods of preparing preserves, 
jams, marmalades and fruit jellies have 
been undergoing changes in recent 
years, so that at the present time these 
foods, as they are shipped in_inter- 
state commerce, are prepared from a 
greater variety of materials than was 
formerly the case. Fresh fruit, pre- 
served, canned and dried fruit are all 
being used. In some types the fruit 
is ripe and in others unripe. Sugar 
and corn syrup are used as sweeteners 
of preserves, and it is expected that 
malt sugar syrup and other wholesome 
syrups will be used during the coming 
season.. Some products are acidulated 
by the use of phosphoric, lactic or tar- 
taric acid. Due to the different kinds 
of materials that are used, the prod- 
ucts of different manufacturers, and 
sometimes different brands of the 
same manufacturer, may differ in the 
important characteristic of flavor and 
consistency. The bureau considers 
that the purchasers should be afforded 
means by which they can distinguish 
the particular variety of preserves, jam, 
marmalade or fruit jelly which suits 
their taste, and, therefore, deems it 
desirable that information concerning 
the nature of the ingredients which 
give the food its character should be 
stated upon the label.’ 


A Coming Peach and Fig 


Campaign 
The California ge Growers’ fe 
sociation, of Fresno, preparing 
spend $125,000 in a ‘special ites 


campaign during the spring months, “ 
cording to an announcement by J. 

Niswander, vice-president and RBS 
The advertising drive will be 


manager. 
particularly devoted to territory east 
of the Missouri, where it is planned to 
bring more intimately to the attention 
of the consumers the qualities of both 
the Blue Ribbon peach and fig. The 
gg will be spent largely in 
rade journals, window displays and 


newspapers. 


Louis K. Liggett Will Address 
Agency Men 


Louis K. Liggett, president of the 
United Drug Company, and Dr. Alonzo 
R. Petty will address the members of 


the New York Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies at 
a luncheon on January 14. 
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1,066,948 


The Only American Newspaper with 





TWICE THE CIRCULATION AT 
TWICE THE PRICE 


To-day there are more 
families reading the Sun- 
day New York American 
than there are in all Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and 
Pittsburgh combined. 
That gives an idea of 
the great audience of 
progressive people reached 
by the only newspaper in 
America with a million 
circulation. 


These million families— 
twice as many as read 
any other New York 
Sunday paper—prefer 
the New York American 
at 10 cents to any of the 
other Sunday New York 


newspapers, all selling in 


the local territory at 5 
cents. That is signif- 
cant testimony to the dis- 
crimination and loyalty 
of the readers of the 
New York American. 


A million average New 
York families spend 
more than a billion and 
a half dollars annually 
for necessities and luxu- 
ries. That shows the 
tremendous power of the 
advertising columns of 
the New York American 
for the business man who 
wants to increase patron- 
age and prestige or to 
clear out immediately any 
surplus accumulation of 
goods. 


1,066,948 


Net Paid Circulation of the New York 
American Last Sunday at 10 Cents a Copy 
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The Eight 


Outstanding Facts 
About Automotive 


Advertising 
' $n 


Minneapolis 


1 For the full year 1920, The 


Minneapolis Journal carried a 
15% greater total volume of au- 
tomotive advertising than any 
other newspaper in the North- 
west. 

The Journal led the second 
Minneapolis newspaper by 
138,435 lines of automotive ad- 
vertising for the full year 1920. 


The Journal carried more than 
one million lines of automotive 
advertising in 1920—the first 
time the million mark has been 
reached in this class of adver- 
tising by any Northwest news- 
paper. 
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4 The Journal led the second 
Minneapolis paper in every in- 
dividual classification of auto- 
motive advertising. 


5 Passenger cars: Seventy-seven 

of the 79 cars distributed in the 
Minneapolis market were ad- 
: vertised consistently in Journal 
space during 1920. Such cars as 
Packard, Stutz, Franklin, 
Pierce-Arrow, Premier, Na- 
tional and others used The 
Journal exclusively or with 
their heaviest schedules. 


we 


Motortrucks: Inthe advertising 
of commercial vehicles, The 
Journal leads all Minneapolis 
newspapers by 56%. 


7 Tires: The four big tire com- 
panies used more space in The 
Journal jointly than in any 
other Minneapolis newspaper. 


8 The Journal’s great lead in 
1920merely continues the 22% 
preference which the automo- 
tive and accessory distributors 
have shown for Journal space 
every year since 1913. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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Do Big Headlines Sell Newspapers? 





ERTAINLY big 

headlines sell 
newspapers, provided, 
of course, a newspaper 
aims purely at mass 
circulation. This has 
been repeatedly 
demonstrated. 


If, however, a news- 
paper is made for a 
discriminating public, 
big headlines are not 
a stepping stone to 
growth. In clothes, in 
homes, in all things 
denoting taste, such 
people seek simple 
dignity combined with 
quality. 


To increase its cir- 
culation among them. 


Lompiee Pica 
Seen 





De Evening Post_= oe 


<_<. as 


TRY INVESTIGATING SWANN’S OFFI OFFICE 


MINERS GO BACK; GARFIELD MAY QUIT 





JANUARY, 1921 





BERKMAN IS TO BE DEPORTED; EMMA GOLDMAN GETS A STAY 





DECEMBER, 1919 


a newspaper should 
become more con- 
servative in appear- 
ance, more sparkling 
in content. 


That this is true is 
proved by the experi- 
ence of the New York 
Evening Post, which 
adopted an_ increas- 
ingly conservative 
make-up during 1920, 
but which enjoyed 
larger proportionate 
growth in the number 
of its readers than any 
other New York news- 


paper. 

There is thought in 
this for all newspapers 
seeking growth — in 
the quality fieid. 
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Getting Good-Will for the Gas 
Man 


Campaign Conducted under Leadership of American Gas Association 
Has Pointed Out a Path for Public Utility Companies to Follow 


HE advertising campaign pre- 

pared by and carried out un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Gas Association for the benefit of 
its members is now approaching 
the end of its first year and has 
lasted long enough to enable its 
sponsors to judge of its general 
effect. That these effects have 
been beneficial to the industry and 
have been felt over wide areas of 
the country has been well estab- 
lished by now. The _ individual 
gas companies and appliance man- 
ufacturers who have advertised 
under the guidance. of the asso- 
ciation have testified as to the 
benefits received, and there is 
every prospect that the campaign 
will be widened and intensified in 
the future. 

It has operated to regain a pub- 
lic good-will which had well-nigh 
reached the disappearing point, if 
it had not been destroyed alto- 
gether; has refreshed and revivi- 
fied almost the entire industry; 
has awakened local gas companies 
and manufacturers to their own 
opportunities; and has gone far 
to establish in the public mind an 
understanding of the uses and 
abuses of gas, and a conviction 
of its necessity in daily life. 

The association began its ac- 
tivities about a year ago, with 
only ten members using its ad- 
vertising service. This list has 
now grown till it includes between 
150 and 175 members, who are 
reaching probably 85 per cent of 
the country’s gas consumers. 

As has already been told in 
Printers’ Ink, the American Gas 
Association was formed in June, 
1918, in response to a conviction 
that the industry needed a well- 
organized central organization to 
act as its official spokesman, to 
co-ordinate its activities, and to 
promote all relations which would 
place the industry upon a secure 
footing. 

The association now has a mem- 


R1 


bership of about 325 gas compa- 
nies, 175 manufacturers of gas 
appliances and apparatus, and an 
active membership of about 1,800 
individuals employed in the indus- 
try. Its activities are organized 
into five sections, an important 
one of which is the. Advertising: 
and Publicity Section. 





ity = 


© Our 
Customers - 


Get the most for your money out of the 
gas you use. Make your gas bills thrift bills. 

We help you to do this when we aid you 
im choosing the most economical gas apph- 
ances and tell you how to avoid waste by 
using them intelligently 

Waste of gas means big bills, complaints, 
investigations, re-checking, letter writing, 
delayed payments and other expenses; and 
worst of all, it means dissatisfied customers. 

Satisfied customers are worth more to 
us than any revenue derived from gas 
which is wasted. 

We want no money we do not earn. 














I : @ 


WHEN GAS COMPANIES ADVERTISE LIKE 
THIS, AND MEAN IT, GOODWILL MUST 
BE FORTHCOMING 





Gas companies may join the As- 
sociation by paying nominal dues 
of $10 yearly, plus one-thirtieth 
of one per cent of the annual 
gross sales of gas up to and in- 
cluding $2,000,000, and one-fiftieth 
of one per cent for gross sales 
over that amount. 

Manufacturers pay on the basis 
of gross annual revenue divided 
into five classes, beginning with 
that which earns $50,000 or less 
annually and going up to the class 
whose total revenue is $1,500,000 
or more. 

Annual members may join one 
or more sections, paying $5 per 
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year for membership in one sec- 
tion, $7 for membership in two 
sections, $9 for membership in 
three sections, and $1 for member- 
ship in each additional section. 
These rates apply only to those in 
the employ of company members. 
All other active members pay $15 
annually, which confers registra- 
tions in all sections. 

From the funds thus derived, 
the association was able to begin 
the preparation of a series of ad- 
vertisements designed for insertion 
in newspapers and to be used 
as local advertisers may see fit. 
These advertisements are sold in 
the form of matrixes at $3, or 
3- and 4column electrotypes for 
$4 each. Local companies are au- 
thorized either to change the copy 
in accordance with their own re- 
quirements or to substitute differ- 
ent copy of their own. The 
borders, illustrations and art de- 
signs may be used over and over 
again if they wish. In all cases 
the advertisements are signed by 
the local company responsible, 
space being left for these names 
to be inserted. Below this is a 
line saying “Member of the 
American Gas Association,” and 
beneath this is the association’s 
seal. 

OUTLINE OF CAMPAIGN 

At the very start it was decided 
that the best method of procedure 
was simply to tell the story of gas, 
and to tell it naturally, clearly and 
without superfluous trimming. A 
firm of advertising artists was em- 
ployed to do the borders and il- 
lustrations, and a_ typographical 
expert was engaged to set the 
type in attractive and readable 
form, 

This part was simple enough, 
but when it came to writing the 
copy, the task was not so easy. 
Though gas is gas, it is not the 
same the world over; that is, it 
is not manufactured by the same 
process in every community. 


Though oil and bituminous cecal 
are the two chief items used in 
the manufacture of artificial gas, 
in St. Louis, for example, they 
use coke instead of coal. Also, 
there were numerous local prob- 
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lems to be taken into considera. 
tion. 

The series, therefore, began by 
simply pointing out the Position 
of gas as a necessity in daily life, 
The fact was cited that more than 
50,000,000 persons in the United 
States depend upon gas for cook- 
ing, heating, lighting and indys- 
trial purposes. This method of 
approaching the subject proved 
not only to be valuable for its 
éducational effect on gas consum- 
ers, but promoted a spirit of pride 
in gas manufacturers. 

Next it was sought to remove 
prevalent misconceptions by an 
informal talk on the subject of 
“Gas Barons.” It was pointed out 
that the gas industry belongs to 
the American people, since its in- 
vestors include persons from all 
professions and occupations, not 
to mention the life-insurance com- 
panies and savings banks. 

The next subject to be explained 
was the thing that is probably 
more responsible for bad language 
and misunderstanding in many 
city households than any other 
matter relating to gas, and that 
is the meter. This advertisement 
was headed by a striking caption, 
as follows: “Your Gas Meter 
Is More Accurate Than Your 
Watch.” It was pointed out that 
the gas meter works like the reg- 
istering turnstile in baseball parks, 
and will not operate unless some- 
thing passes through it. To prove 
this, one of the illustrations pre- 
sented a skeleton of a gas meter, 
showing its component parts in 
operation. It is believed that 
this was the first time in history 
that the insides of a gas meter 
were laid bare for public inspec- 
tion. 

Then began a series of direct 
addresses to the public and to con- 
sumers. It was declared that the 
business of gas companies consists 
not only in giving gas, but in 
giving service. Willingness to in- 
vestigate complaints and to rectify 
errors was emphasized. It was 
pointed out that consumers are 
right in expecting all due cour- 
tesy from employees, and it was 
declared that the customer is al- 
ways assumed to be right until 
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Tabloid! 


A new Saturday feature 
for The Chicago American 


COMPLETE Household Magazine 

in tabloid form will soon be a 
regular Saturday feature of The 
Chicago American. 


Replete with interesting and inform- 
ative articles on household economics, 
the care of children, finance, health 
and physical training, and a wide 
variety of kindred subjects, this even- 
ing newspaper innovation is assured 
of a warm welcome in nearly 400,000 
prosperous and progressive Chicago 
homes. 


At 3 cents a copy, The Chicago 
American sells more papers than any 
other evening newspaper in America 
save one— The New York Journal. 

















Member A. B. C. December Circulation 380,596 
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the facts are investigated. It was 
urged that dissatisfied customers 
give the company a chance to make 
investigations before complain- 
ants aired their grievances among 
their. acquaintances. It was openly 
asserted that a gas company, like 
any other, needs the public’s good- 
will and ought to be able to 
earn it. 

Consumers were even urged to 
get the most out of their gas 
money and to exercise thrift in 
consumption. At this point it is 
worthy of note that such an ap- 
peal from a gas company marks 
the progress that has been made 
by public-utility corporations since 
the bad old days when they shut 
themselves behind grilled windows 
and, in effect, told the public to 
go chase itself. The plea for the 
economical use of gas was linked 
up with a selling talk on gas ap- 
pliances and their intelligent use. 
In the old days, local gas compa- 
nies would doubtless have raised 
strong objections to such copy, 
for at one time it seemed to be 
good business to encourage the 
outgo of gas in every way, wheth- 
er by waste or otherwise; but since 
that day a broader conception has 
taught public utility companies 
that it is more profitable to retain 
the public’s good-will than to per- 
mit it to go on indulging in waste, 
because of ignorance, however 
better the immediate bills might 
be. In fact, one advertisement in 
this series said in so many words: 
“Satisfied customers are worth 
more to us than any revenue de- 
rived from gas which is wasted.” 

If anyone had any doubt about 
the manner in which the member 
companies would receive this, 
they soon made their position 
clear, for they not only welcomed 
this kind of an appeal to the con- 
sumer, but in some cases tacked 
on extra copy to show the aver- 
age householder how he might 
keep his gas bills down by atten- 
tion to details often overlooked. 

In fact, the stimulation given to 
local gas advertisers has been one 
of the most satisfying features of 
this campaign. Gas manufacturers 
who never made a public an- 
nouncement before are now using 
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space in their home papers, and 
those gas advertisers who had 
taken space only once in a while 
are now using it every day and 
have written letters to the asso- 
ciation to tell of the pleasant re- 
sults obtained. It is apparent that 
the educational feature of the ad- 
vertising has not only affected 
consumers favorably, but has given 
gas companies and manufacturers 
a new conception of their own 
functions and powers. 


San Francisco Candy Company 
Finds a New Market 


A San Fsancisco candy company, the 
Leebold Candy Company, made its 
usual supply of “Christmas trade” 
candy last month. This supply was 
valued at $25,000. The wholesale and 
retail channels through which this 
company had regularly distributed its 
products, refused to take this additional 
stock on its hands. The retailer had 
been frightened by insistent demands 
for lower prices. 

Confronted by such a situation, this 
company immediately established four 
retail stores in San Francisco, in 
which city it had hitherto had no retail 
outlets. It found that by a straight- 
forward presentation of these facts in 
good-sized continuous newspaper adver- 
tising the entire Christmas supply was 
absorbed by the people of San Francisco. 


Pennsylvania Publishers to 
Meet 


The annual meetings of the Penn- 
sylvania Associated Dailies, the Renn- 
sylvania State Editorial Association and 
the Pennsylvania Associated Weeklies 
will be held in Harrisburg, February 
9 and 10. Among the speakers will 
be Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania; 
T. R. Williams, business manager of 
the Pittsburgh Press and president of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association; Don Seitz, of the New 
York World; Rowe Stewart, business 
manager of the Philadelphia Record 
and president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, and = 
J. C. Shumberger, of Allentown, . 
who will speak on federal tax regu- 
lations as they affect newspaper men. 

Newspaper publishers of Pennsyl- 
vania are planning to elect a permanent 
secretary at Harrisburg. 


W. B. Cragin, Jr., with B. T. 
Babbitt 


W. B. Cragin, Jr., who was recently 
assistant sales manager of the Borden 
Company, New York, has become sales 
manager of B. T. Babbitt, maker of 
“1776” washing powder, and of other 
soaps, cleansers and _ polishes. 
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No. 4 of a Series of Announcements 


Wiciam LawRence Rouse 
APAVETTE A. GOLOSTONE. A. I. A wnocs Games 15 


W. L. ROUSE & L. A. GOLDSTONE 
ARCHITECTS 
S12 Firm Avenue 
trip tmgfiose-n 


saw vor November 27, 1920 


Architecture Magazine, 
o/o Soribnere Magazine, 

597 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: 

We desire to express our appreciation of the November 
number of Architecture, containing the numerous excellent 
designs of school buildings. 

For several monthe paet we have been endeavoring to 
eccoumulate certain data on thie eubject, but without satis- 
factory reeulte, when your November issue arrived and gave 
ue precieely the information we desired, We therefore be- 
lieve that you are entitled to know that we recognize Architecture 
ee a magazine which publiehee really valuable and carefully 
eelected information, particularly in view of the numerous pub- 
lications conetantly arriving, in which it ie an exception to 
find anything really of value. 

We might aleo add that your advertieemente are almcet ae 


oarefully gone Over as the text and illuetratione, 


Youre very truly, 


W.L. ROUSE & L.g. GOLDSTONE 


nine y sh i: 
ARCHIIECIVRE 


Published by 


THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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Try Ohio—It Pays! 
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“.-he threw a paper onj¢Ve 


No. 2 of a series to impress you 
with the tremendous potentiality 
of the Ohio Select List. 


FRIEND of ours who recently 

had occasion to visit one of the 
average towns on the Select List of 
Ohio Dailies, reports an interesting 
episode. 

He says that while walking down the street 
to the factory he was visiting, he spied a busy- 
looking newsboy just ahead. He became inter- 
ested because the boy was rapidly throwing 
rolled-up newspapers to the right and left as he 
walked along the street. 


The vital part of this man’s report was that 
he watched the boy for a whole block and noticed 
that he threw a paper on every porch in the 
block! 


And on many of the porches, the lady of the 
house was either waiting outside for the paper, 


SELECT LIST of 


Alliance Review East Liverpool Review 
Ashland Times-Gazette East Palestine Leader 
Ashtabula Star and Beacon Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
Athens Messenger Findlay Republican 
Bellefontaine Index-Republican Fostoria Times 

Bellevue Gazette Fremont News 

Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune Greenville Advocate 
Bucyrus Telegraph Hamilton Journal 
Cambridge Jeffersonian Kenton News-Republican 
Chillicothe Gazette Lancaster Gazette 
Coshocton Tribune and Times-Age Lorain Times-Herald 
Delaware Gazette Mansfield News 


Robert E. Ward, 





Tel. Madison Sq. 314 
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. Use the Select List—It Pulls! 


























r onfevery porch in the block!” 


or opened the door and took the paper in as soon 
as she heard it strike the porch. 


That’s the kind of reader interest that is found 
in every town on the Select List. And a sig- 
nificant point is that 97% of the circulation of 
these 51 Ohio Dailies goes directly into the 
home, and there the circulation is quadrupled! 





Write for the 
free 125- page 
booklet giving 
facts and fig- 
ures on the 53 
Ohio Select 
Cities 














of| OHIO DAILIES 


Marietta Times sw = Hows ™ 
Mari andusky Register 
a Steubenville Herald-Star 


Martins Ferry Times : —eb 

Marysville Tribune — — and Herald 
Middletown News-Signal Uhrichsville Chronicle 

Mt. Vernon Republican-News Upper Sandusky Union 
New Philadelphia Times Urbana Citizen-Democrat 
Newark Advocate Van Wert Times 

Niles News Warren Chronicle 

Norwalk Reflector-Herald Wilmington News 

Piqua Call Wooster Record 

Pomeroy News Xenia Republican-Gazette 
Portsmouth Times Zanesville Times-Recorder and Signal 


|_| Director of Advertising 


4 CHICAGO: 5 South Wabash Avenue Tel. Randolph 4977 
VN 

















Clothing Manufacturer Helps Trade 
Advertise “Back to Earth” 


Price Appeal Is Relegated to the Background 


AS a means of helping the re- 
tail clothing dealer get “back 
to earth” the House of Kuppen- 
heimer, Chicago, has prepared a 
series of quarter-page newspaper 
advertisements for the use of its 
distributors all over the country. 
The notable thing about the 
series is that its emphasis is not 
put on price. More than one ad- 
vertising man has been thinking 
that retailers—and not a few 
manufacturers—were making a 
great mistake in permitting prac- 
tically their entire advertising ap- 
peal to be based on supposedly low 
prices. Kuppenheimer is among 
the manufacturing concerns trying 
to get the dealer to think clearly 
on this important topic. This will 
be done generally a little later on. 
But efforts expended right now 
are going to be more than ordi- 
narily resultful. 

“The return of faith and action 
now needs nothing more than rec- 
ognition,” said Kuppenheimer in 
the course of a ginger-up message 
to retailers announcing the new 
advertisements. “Folks are ready 
and anxious to know that definite 
price levels and fixed standards 
of values have been securely es- 
tablished.” 

The four advertisements in the 
series are based upon various 
aspects of the business situation 
and bring in clothing secondarily. 
They try to convey such ideas as 
that “every one is speeding up 
production and business.” People 
are informed that “stop your buying 

‘and you stop production, including 
your own production.” Another 
statement is that “this store is 
doing its part by buying quality 
goods and marking them at prices 
which are revised down to levels 
which will become general six 
months from now. We do this be- 
cause we have faith and because 
we know the nation is booked for 
a period of unparalleled progress.” 

Electrotypes containing striking 


illustrations and borders for the 
series of four advertisements are 
offered to Kuppenheimer dealers 
free. The entire Proposition, 
with detailed instructions, is out- 
lined in a large folder. Each ad- 
vertisement is printed on a perfo- 
rated page. The copy in each is 
complete with the exception of 
adding the dealer’s name. It is a 
matter of only a moment for the 
dealer to tear out the page he 
wants to use, add his name and 
send the copy, together with the 
electrotype along to his printer. 

Kuppenheimer departed from its 
usual custom in a few instances 
and sent electrotypes to certain 
dealers without being ordered. 
There are always a few that can 
be depended upon to line up be- 
hind an emergency proposition of 
this kind and who have the adver- 
tising sense sufficiently developed 
so as not to belittle a thing that 
is sent them without being asked 
for. 


Will File Article for Future 
Use of Clients 
Stapces & Srapves, Inc. 
Ricumonp, Va., Dec. 31, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I consider your article—“‘Eleven 
Ways to Build an Advertising Appro- 
priation’”—one of the most helpful I 
have ever seen in the very helpful 
pages in Printers’ Inx. 

We have had to work out of con- 


cerns quite a few of the different meth- 
ods explained in your article, and I 
shall keep this on file so that when I 
am “stumped” in the future I can try 
out some of the new angles which you 


enumerated 
H. L. Sraptes, President. 





™ , 
Canners Use Common Label 
for Foreign Trade 

A statement filed as an annual re 
port of the Wisconsin Canners’ Export 
Association shows that thirty-five Wis- 
consin vegetable canners are selling 
their goods to foreign countries under 
a common label. The Export Trade 
Act (Webb-Pomerene Law) has made 
this co-operation possible. 

Selling expenses in the foreign field 
are on a pro-rata basis, 
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Now anp THEN somebody comes 
along and he and Bundscho dis- 


cover each other. 


This time it is Frank H. Ritey. 


Riley has been doing layouts, designs, 
lettering, booklets—everything 
along these lines—for six or seven 
years with the sublime, infallible, 
unconscious touch of the master. 


Riley, all this while, has been ripen- 
ing for a place big enough for him 
to do his best in, and Bundscho 
has been growing a place for just 
such a big, inspired fellow-worker. 


Now they have come together 
and it ought to be a great day for 
everybody. 
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].M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 
58 E. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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Selling the prosperous pla 

THE great mass of prosperous, intelligent 
individuals who patronize the theatre seek 
quality in their entertainment—and they are 
willing to pay for it. An attribute by the 
way, which characterizes their feeling for everything 
they use or enjoy. 

A certain element of this mass are enthusiasts 


They follow the stage and its people closely—week 
after week, month after month, year after year. 


Theatre 
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Their appreciation of the spoken drama rivals only 
their interest in art, literature and music. This is due 
to their natural tastes for things beautiful and worth 
while—plus their financial ability to’ satisfy them. 

It is quite natural that the Theatre Magazine 
should appeal to this class of people. 


63,000 — 79°, Newsstand — 40c. a copy 


Paul and Louis Meyer, Publishers 
6 East 39th St., New York 


> Magazme 


Circe 02 63,000 
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The High Water Mark 


There is probably no business paper in any industry whose 
leadership in its field is more pronounced than is that of 


TEXTILE WORLD. 
And of the fifty-two issues of TEXTILE WORLD during the 


year, one of the most important is the Annual Review Num.- 
ber. In it over one thousand advertisers open their sales 
campaigns to the textile industry for the new year. 








The lasting quality of advertising in this issue is the result 
of its being preserved throughout the year for reference— 
it is a most complete “directory” of firms selling to the textile 
industry. 

Ask any textile man what he thinks of the TEXTILE 
WORLD “Annual.” 

Ask any of the advertisers who regularly use this issue what 
he thinks of it. 

For years the advertising space in the “Annual” has been 
sold up to capacity. If you want your message to appear in 
the 1921 “Annual” wire a requisition at once (the rates are 
the same as for other issues). 

No space will be sold after the fixed limit has been reached. 
Publication date February 5, 1921. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Campaign to Adjust Philadelphia’s 
Labor Conditions 


Committee of Chamber of Commerce Starts Advertising in Interests of 
Industrial Harmony 


By Arthur Joyce 


LOSE to $100,000 will be in- 

vested in a newspaper adver- 
tising campaign, it is said, by the 
Industrial Relations Committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce to improve the relations be- 
tween employers and employees of 
the city’s big manufacturing es- 
tablishments. It is aimed to de- 
velop a complete appreciation of 
the fact that every question relat- 
ing to wages, work and working 
conditions can be satisfactorily ad- 
justed in an amicable discussion 
between employer and employee 
at “a common table.” 

Elimination of the words “capi- 
tal” and “labor” will feature the 
advertisements. The “human side” 
of the relationship between em- 
ployer and worker will be empha- 
sized and the thought will be 
implied that strikes are not only 
“un-American,” but entirely un- 
necessary and. represented an ¢€co- 
nomic waste. 

The Chamber of Commerce 
takes the position that it repre- 
sents the general public, that its 
attitude is strictly neutral and im- 
partial and that it stands abso- 
lutely for a “square deal” for both 
sides in any controversy. It ar- 
gues that Philadelphia’s future as 
“The World’s Greatest Workshop” 
is at stake and that to save this 
reputation there must be absolute 
co-operation between Philadelphia 
employers and their employees. 

In the advertising campaign the 
employers will be gone after first 
because, as the Chamber of Com- 
merce emphasizes, the employers 
are in better position to inaugu- 
rate and direct a co-operative 
movement of this sort as “natural 
leaders” who should be must ac- 
tive in educating employees. 

The Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the organization is be- 
hind the campaign. There is a 





publicity committee which has di- 
rect supervision of the campaign, 
and it is under the direction of 
the latter that the advertising 
“drive” is being conducted. On 
this committee are Richard Spil- 
lane, of the Public Ledger, chair- 
man; C. S. King, of the Atlantic 
Coast Shipbuilders’ Association ; 
J. F. Buchanan, of J. F. Buchanan 
& Co.; Powell Evans, of the Mer- 
chant & Evans Co., and Percival 
E. Foerderer, of Robert H. Foer- 
derer, Inc. 

The initial piece of advertising 
“copy,” reproduced with this ar- 


“ticle, is headed “Now, Let's Get 


Together!” and explains the pur- 
pose of the campaign. It reads: 

“A right understanding between 
employer and employee is of vital 
moment to the welfare of the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia. 

“The human side of the relation- 
ship between employer and em- 
ployee has not been fully devel- 
oped in modern industry. 

“Where formerly the proprietor 
of a business and his men were in 
close personal touch all the time, 
to-day this is impossible—vast es- 
tablishments have placed employer 
and employee out of personal 
touch and misunderstandings have 
arisen. 

“The interest of employer and 
employee is one and the same— 
success of one depends on that of 
the other. 

“To encourage a right under- 
standing between employer and 
employee is the aim of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. 

“The Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce is a public organization 
representing neither the employer 
directly nor the employee directly, 
but representing the welfare of the 
citizens directly and the future of 
Philadelphia as a great producing 
centre. 
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“By frankly pointing out the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of 
both employer and employee, these 
two great vital and inseparable 
factors of production can be 
helped to realize their common in- 
terest and to act together. 

“At all times will the attitude of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
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INK Jan. 13, 1921 
have the complete respect and 
confidence of the employees and 
who should therefore be most 
active in educating employees, is 
the employer himself. 

“Many employers throughout the 
country have assumed leadership 
in the direction of better human 
relationship with their employees 

with great success 
have re- 
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Now, Let’s Get Together 


“They 
stored a more inti- 
mate touch with 
their employees 
They have shown a 
greater consideration 
for the _ worker's 
aspirations and self- 
respect. They have 
taken their em- 
ployees more into 
their confidence on 
matters relating to 
wages, time, condi- 


tions and methods 
of work. 
en “The result has 


been more contented 
and _ satisfied em- 
ployees, less ‘labor’ 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
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1416 South Pres Square 
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OPENS A CAMPAIGN OF 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE 
merce be strictly neutral and im- 
partial—standing for a square deal 
to all. 

“In effecting a better and more 
human understanding between em- 
ployer and employee, the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce 
recognizes that this can be done 
best under the leadership of in- 
telligent and far-seeing men in 
each plant and with each group 
of employees. 

“The natural leader, who should 


IMPORTANCE TO SUCCESSFUI 


get their employees 
to see the manage- 
ment’s side of the 
case as well. 
“These conditions were only 
brought about by the friendly and 
intelligent co-operation of em- 
ployees who appreciated that while 
they themselves had their difficul- 
ties, their employers had in equal 
measure problems presenting as 
great a source of anxiety. : 
“These employees retained their 
self-respect; and, through discus- 
sion and a more complete under- 
standing of the problems of pro- 
duction became better men to 
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HIP 


16,000,000 TONS 


under the American flag today as com- 
pared to less than 3 million in 1913 


Can we say the same 
a year from now? 


President-elect Harding says “YES!” 
In the Annual Shipbuilding Number of 
MARINE REVIEW he gives us an insight into the steps 
the new administration will take to maintain and 
expand our war-born Merchant Marine. 


What does the immediate future hold in store for 
American shipping? What is the Shipping Board doing 
to aggressively establish our maritime independence on 
the Seven Seas? These subjects and numerous others 
of pertinent interest to every American are authorita- 
tively discussed in the Annual Shipbuilding Number. 


Statistics of the shipbuilding industry comprise an 
important part of this Annual Number. To anyone 
wishing to obtain a real grasp of conditions in the 
marine field as they are today, and will be tomorrow, 
these data and figures are invaluable. 


The Standard of Editorial Excellence 


A 7 


Jan. 13, 1921 








A Penton Publication 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
220 Broadway, New York Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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themselves and to their commu- 
nities. 

“That we may bring about a 
complete appreciation of the fact 
that every question relating to 
wages, work and conditions can 
be satisfactorily adjusted in an 
amicable discussion between em- 
ployer and employee at a common 
table, the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, through its Indus- 
trial Relations C ommittee, is bend- 
ing its energies. 

“We want the co-operation of 
every employer and every em- 
ployee. We must have this if we 
are to succeed. Let us all put our 
shoulder to this great job. Phila- 
delphia’s future as “The World’s 
Greatest Workshop’ is at stake.” 

The cartoon which heads this 
initial advertisement pictures Wil- 
liam Penn standing beside a 
table. To his left sits an em- 
ployer, typifying an average Phil- 
adelphia manufacturer. At his 
right, Labor is represented by a 
typical workman. 


St. Paul Business Men Conduct 
Campaign for Resumption 


of Building 


Upon the belief that resumption of 
building activities acts directly to the 
improvement of general business, a 


group of business men in St. Paul, 
inn., are supporting an advertising 
campaign to bring about as quickly as 
possible _a resumption of construction 
work. The copy states that business is 
always good when building is active, 
and urges a return to normal prices of 
all those materials which go into the 
construction of buildings of all kinds. 


At Waco, Texas, for United 
Advertising Corporation 


Benjamin H. Adams has been ap 
pointed manager of the Waco, Texas, 
plant of the United Advertising Cor- 
poration, outdoor advertising, Dallas. 
Mr. Adams was in the aviation service 
for three years and served as an in- 
structor at many aviation fields through- 
out the country. 


Read Appropriation Series and 
Commends It 


Hires 
Dec. 31, 


CoMPANY 
1920 


Cuartes FE. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Editor of Primters’ InK: 

have read the series of articles 
on building advertising appropriations 
and think they are excellent. 
). Russet, Green, 
Advertising Manager. 
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Honored Type as Well as 
in Words 


The public-spirited citizens of Hart 
ford, Conn., who were responsible for 


the restoration of the “Old State 
House” in that city had an able ad 
visor on typographic matters. 

On January 1 these citizens, who 


by contributions of time and money, 


had saved this building of many his 
toric traditions from the hands of the 
wrecking crew, invited the people of 


their city to inspect it. Among other 
things which were provided for the 
casual visitor was a bulletin in which 


was related the history of the building 
Great honor was paid in this bulletin 


to Charles Bullfinch, the architect of 
the Old State House He was de 
scribed as “the ablest and most famous 


of Americar architects at the beginning 


of the last century.” His greatest 
work, according to this bulletin, was 
the reconstruction of the capitol at 


Washington after it was burned by the 
British in the War of 1812. 

But perhaps the typographic advisor 
paid as great a tribute to Mr. Bullfinch 
for he caused the bulletin to be printed 
with type designed by this architect, a 
type, now more than one hundred years 
old, in commercial use to-day. 


“Laundry Age” t to Appear in 


March 


publication is to make its ap 
March 1 to be known as 
Laundry Age, and will be published by 
the Laundry Age Publishing Co., Inc 
New York. It will be issued as‘a 
monthly, and will be under the edi 
torial and business management of W 

Haggerty and J. M. Thacker. Mr 
Haggerty, who has been associate ed 
tor and Eastern representative of the 
Starchroom Laundry Journal fo 
twelve years, will be, business manage 
and a contributing editor, while Mr 
Thacker, who has been managing edit 
of the Starchroom Laundry Journa 
for a number of years, will be the «d 
tor of Laundry Age. 


A new 
pearance 


Texas Manufacturer Appoints 
Sales Director 


Chas. Murdock has been appointed 
director of sales and advertising of the 
Watson Suspension Wheel Company, of 
Texas, San Antonio. He has been sales 
director of the Co-operative Oil Prod 
ucts Company, Dallas. 


R. C. Hay, recently with the ‘3 
Hudson Company, Detroit, is now with 
the National Aniline & Chemical Com 
pany, New York. Mr. Hay is asso 
ciated with C. F. Abbott, director of 
publicity and sales research. 


W. A. Murchison, advertising man 
ager of the Davidson Brothers Com 
pany, Sioux City, Ia., has become di 


rector of sales promotion and publicity 
of Younker Bros., Des Moines depart 
ment store 
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PENN TERMINAL BUILDING 
370 Seventh Avenue 


The offices of the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


(formerly at 17 Battery Place) 


now occupy the entire 11th floor of the 
Penn Terminal Building, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


A cordial invitation is extended to 
everyone interested in export trade to 
visit us in our new home. 


The growth of the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER as measured in office space occu- 
pied during the past several years is shown 
by the following figures: 








Year Net Sq. Ft. 
1904 800 
1905 1,200 
1906 2,600 
1914 5,400 
1919 15,000 
1921 17,500 











EXPORT ADVERTISING 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 
TRANSLATIONS 


EXPORT BUSINESS BOOKS 
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We Will Be Fair 


In the past, The Farm Journal, the 
largest farm paper, has had the lowest 
rate, per thousand readers, both per line 
and per page, in color and in black and 
white. Everybody knew this. Our fair- 
ness has had its full share of influence 
in encouraging the advertising agencies 
in their, present campaign for such fair 
rates as will make advertising genuinely 
profitable. Those publications which 
were above the standard established by 
The Farm Journal are already coming 
down in rate. Others will follow. 


We Are Fair Now 


Right now, The Farm Journal rate is 
fair. We charge $6.50 a line-——$2750 a 
page—$1900 for two full columns—$950 
for one full column—and our rates are 
based on 1,100,000 circulation. Our 
rate card thus says that, on full page copy, 
we charge $6.11 a line; on two-full- 
column copy, $6.33; on single-column 
copy; $6.33—and analysis further shows 
that 74% of our advertising is affected by 
these rates. We urge advertisers and 
agencies to use pencil and paper in study- 
ing rates. Figuring shows that The Farm 
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We Were Fair, We Are Fair, | 
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Journal’s “milline” cost (the “milline” 
rate being the cost of one line for one mil- 
lion circulation) for 1921 is $5.91 on 
small copy and $5.55 on page copy. The 
average of the five largest farm papers is 
$6.82, and The Farm Journal is lower 
than any one in the group. The largest 
woman’s magazine costs $6.09. The 
largest “standard” magazine costs $6.94. 


We Will Be Fair 


There is no way of judging the future 
except by the past. The Farm Journal 
has been fair. It is now fair. It will 
continue to be fair. If forty-four years 
of business fairness mean anything at all, 
they mean that The Farm Journal will 
keep right on as leader among farm pub- 
lications. For our first-hand analysis of 
the present farm market, and discussion 
of existing rates, be sure to read January 
Gumption. 


The farm Journal 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 


Maller Bldg. 15 E. 40th St. 
Chicago New York 


Crocker Bldg. 
San Francisco 
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” 


SERVICE 


——" 


ELECTROTYPES 


while a small item of an advertising 
campaign, are a very important one. 
To reproduce your ads in the papers 
as clear and distinct as your OK’d 
proof, good electros, stereos and mats 
must be used. 


QUALITY 


Electros, Stereos and Mats will re- 
produce your ads clear and distinct. 





Quality service will satisfy the most 
exacting demands of any advertising 
campaign. 


Please let us give you further partic- 
ulars. 


THE QUALITY ELECTROTYPE CO. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


—EEE 
























Makes Slogan Big Enough to Pro- 
vide for Growth 


Indiana Manufacturer Provides in Advance Against Loss That May 
Come through Not Having Pattern to Work To 


HEN the Jenkins Vulcan 
Spring Company, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., adopted its slogan 
“In Every Town for Every Car,” 
it set itself a pattern to work to. 
“We had in mind the near tragic 
results that come to some concerns 
through failing to give sufficient 
advance thought to the slogan,” 
one of the Jenkins’ advertising 
men said to Printers’ INK. 

“I can tell you of several cases 
where slogans, apparently suffi- 
cient at first, later become obso- 
lete and practically useless. You 
know of others yourself. We 
think that in this slogan of ours 
we have avoided the serious con- 
sequences that can follow through 
committing a company to a slo- 
gan which in time really acts as 
an automatic bar to the growth 
which the company could attain. 
When such a mistake is made, 
the only thing to do is simply to 
junk the insufficient slogan, sacri- 
fice the advertising prestige it has 
gained and then go ahead on the 
right basis. This is expensive in 
time and money. But it some- 
times has to be done. There are 
concerns in the country now that 
realize they have to do this some 
time but are doing their best to 
stave off the evil day.” 

The Jenkins company’s business 
is entirely one of supplying re- 
placement springs for automobiles. 
Its national advertising, strongly 
featuring the “In Every Town for 
Every Car” slogan, says there are 
more than 7,000 Vulcan replace- 


ment stations throughout the 
United States. No matter how 
fast it grows, it cannot outgrow 


its slogan. 

The plan involves dealing main- 
ly with retailers, preferably hard- 
ware dealers, although local ga- 
rages are by no means barred 
General stores in small country 
towns are also used as distribut- 
ing points. Every dealer who is 


privileged to display the sign an- 





nouncing that his store is the Vul- 
can service station, must carry a 
stock of automobile springs rep- 
resenting all the principal cars. 
No matter what make of car a 
man may be driving he is sup- 
posed to be able to step into the 
Vulcan service station anywhere 
at any time and be able to buy at 
once a spring to replace one that 
has been broken. 

At first thought it would seem 
that the investment necessary to 
cover such a great variety of 
springs would be burdensome, if 
not impossible for many dealers. 
Lack of room also would be a 
factor in many overcrowded coun- 
try stores which are likely to have 
about three times as much mer- 
chandise as they should have any- 
way. 

The company has met this ob- 
jection by the use of an ingenious 
idea by which the retailer can re- 
plenish his stock almost auto- 
matically as he needs it. 

KEEPS DEALERS’ STOCK UP 
AUTOMATICALLY 

When the initial shipment of 
springs is made to the retailer the 
factory attaches to each spring an 
envelope in which there is a 
stamped postcard addressed to the 
company. On the back of the 
card are two numbers, one desig- 
nating the retailer and the other 
that particular spring. When the 
spring is sold the retailer takes 
the card out of the envelope and 
mails it. He doesn’t even have 
to look at it unless he wants to. 
When the card reaches the fac- 
tory it is a matter of only a mo- 
ment to look up in the index sys- 
tem the name of the retailer and 
the spring he wants as indicated 
by. the numbers. Shipment is 
made at once. Inasmuch as the 
company has seven branch dis- 
tributing houses located in stra- 
tegic points over the country, al- 
most any retailer can get the 
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spring within twenty-four hours 


after sending in his card. 


In this way the local distribut- 
ing agents need to carry little 
stock. About all they need are 
samples of the various makes 


This not only insures satisfactory 
turnover, but it enables the dealer 
to keep his stock complete with- 
out being in the least burdened. 

“By using this idea,” said the 
Jenkins man previously quoted, “we 
get for our product nation-wide 
distribution that really distributes. 
Replacement springs are peculiar 
merchandise in a way. A man 
may buy several hats or pairs of 
shoes. He may have even more 
than one car. But he won’t buy 
a spring until one breaks. If, 
therefore, a dealer wants to carry 
a reasonably complete line of 
springs suitable for even a part 
of the standard cars he must be 
prepared, under the ordinary plan, 
to have quite a sizable investment, 


some parts of which may work 
rapidly and others slowly. The 
big man is able and willing to do 
this, but the small man is not. 
This is the reason replacement 
springs have not heretofore been 
at the instant disposal of auto- 


mobilists all over the country.” 

Advertising in general mediums 
backs up the local distributor of 
Vulcan springs. It calls upon 
automobilists to look for the ser- 
vice sign and informs them that 
there no longer is any reason why 
they should undergo burdensome 
delays while getting broken springs 
replaced. 

“Your local dedler is one of the 
many thousands who carry Vul- 
can springs in stock—an exact 
duplicate of yours probably in- 
cluded,” said a recent advertise- 
ment. 

The general advertising is sup- 
plemented by service work which 
enables the retailer to follow it up 
in a local way. 

One interesting 
kins advertising 
tended, of 
opened the way for 
accessories departments in many 
retail stores that heretofore have 
gone into accessories indifferently, 
if at all. Manufacturers and job- 


effect of Jen 
although not in 
that it has 
automobile 


course 1S 
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bers handling automobile goods 
have been seeking means of inter- 
esting the hardware dealer and 
general merchant in this respect. 
They have succeeded to a degree, 
Now along comes Jenkins with its 
contribution to the general argu- 
ment and adding enough weight 
to put the thing over in good shape 
in many a store. Instances are 
known where a hardware dealer 
who has taken on the Vulcan 
springs stocked accessories as a 
matter of course. 

The Jenkins company could not 
prevent this if it wanted to. And 
it surely doesn’t want to. If its 
advertising can be the indirect 
means of getting a retailer to 
stock accessories, he is going to 
be just that much more interested 
in springs. Just one more example 
of the many-sidedness of adver- 
tising. 


Italy Wants to Sell Us Maca- 


roni 
The recent order issued by the 
Italian Government permitting the ex 


portation of whole semola macaroni 
against the importation of an equal 
amount of wheat seems to _ indicate 
that efforts are about to be made to 
re-establish the macaroni trade with 
the United States, according to a state 
ment issued by The Italian Discount 
and Trust Company of New York. 
Since 1914 the scarcity of Italian 
macaroni in the United States has af- 
forded American manufacturers an op- 
portunity which they have eagerly 
seized. The building of large factories, 


the naturally increased production, and 
the betterment of the quality of Ameri- 
can-made macaroni have all contributed 
to make more difficult the re-entry of 
the Italian product; but the distinctive 
quality of Italian macaroni should work 
in favor of the product again becom 
ing a factor to reckon with in the 
American market 





Prior to the war, Naples exported 
60 per cent of the macar¢ shipped 
from Italy, with Genoa ar Catania 
furnishing the greater part the re 
mainder. 

The United States and the British 


colonies were the most important mar 
kets for the Naples product In 1913, 
the export trade in Italian macaroni 
reached a total of 154,000,000 pounds 
about 7,000,000 boxes, of which the 


American market absorbed about 5,000, 
» 1 


The name t issociation knowr 
is the California ” eae Growers has 
been changed to the California Peach 
ind Fig Growers 
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“IT want drawings of real men,” said an Art Manager— 
“regular fellows that men will like, not despise!” “Sure,” 
said we, and we showed him this. “Fine!” said he. “Fine!” 


said we. What say you? 


L. F. Grant knows how to draw _honest-to-goodness 
people,—men, women or children—amillionaire or ragamuf- 
fin; dowager or sempstress, And his drawings print without 
loss of character. Next time you want real people in your 
illustrations,—“/et Gotham picturize them!” 


Martin ULLMAN 
Managing Artist 





Gornam Stupis INc., 111 East 24TH St., New York 
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States to the economical and healt 
This bread advertising will be held 
of daily riders in the street cars from 
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advantages of eating more good bread. 
tantly before the eyes of the millions 
isttoCoast. Not for just afew weeks— 


(fou are the guardian 


of your family’s health 








MINIATURE CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOK PLATE CO.N.Y. 
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The American Weekly is so ob- 
sessed with the idea of quality that 
it circulates more than 2,500,000 
copies a week rather than run the 
tisk of missing somebody who has 


money to spend. 


THE 


AMERICAN 
WEEKLY 


Read every Sunday by TWO and a HALF MILLION families. 


“If you want to see the color of their money—use color.” —A.J.K. 




















The American Weekly is a principal feature of the Sunday issues of the 
New York American, Chicago Herald and Examiner, Boston Advertiser, 
Washington Times, Los Angeles Examiner, San Francisco Examiner and 
Atlanta Georgian. A.J. Kobler, Manager, 1834 Broadway, New York. 
W. J. Griswold, Western Representative, Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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Real Value of Farm 
Products Is in Bushels, 
Not Dollars 


OGER W. BABSON, in an 
address before the advertising 
council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, strongly criticised 
the farmers for refusing to accept 
current prices for their products. 
“The crop situation,” Mr. Bab- 
son said, “has been grossly mis- 
represented, particularly in the 
Middle West. In 1918 the agri- 
cultural production approximated 
$14,000,000,000. This year it is 
only $1,000,000,000 less in spite of 
the radical cut in prices. The real 
wealth or value of farm produc- 
tion cannot be gauged by volume 
in dollars, but rather by number of 
bushels produced. As production 
last year was so great the farmers’ 
position is absolutely untenable.” 
Mr. Babson urged the advertis- 
ing men to take the same stand 
toward their employers and clients 
as other professionals, such as at- 
torneys and doctors, and insist 
upon rigid adherence to prescribed 
methods as a necessary means of 
increasing quality, production and 
distribution. The development of 
national advertising by manufac- 
turers was cited as an example of 
the forward trend of the times as 
they are learning to advertise 
when they need business. 
Mr. Babson maintained that the 


country’s business is fundamen- 
tally sound and that the pres- 
ent depression should be con- 


sidered as purely temporary. He 
thought the depression would en- 
dure for possibly two or three 
years with a gradual return to 
prosperity. This gradual readjust- 
ment he said would be much 
sounder business than in case of 
a rapid rise. 

He pointed to a number of fac- 
tors tending to corroborate his 
belief in the economic soundness 
and progressive increase of the re 
sources of the United States. Sta- 
tistics, be said, showed that 80 per 
cent of the Liberty Bond coupons 
were presented to the banks by 
the original holders. 

Another stabilizing feature, Mr. 
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Babson contended, that is of in- 


estimable value, is the Federal 
Reserve banks providing a flexible 
banking system instead of the 
previous rigid one which hitherto 
lacked the necessary machinery to 
handle business depressions such 
as we are now undergoing. 

Prohibition, in Mr. Babson’s 
opinion, is one of the greatest 
single factors contributing to the 
fundamental soundness of the 
country. Three billion dollars 
represented the savings accruing 
from this source. This amount, 
hitherto spent on alcohol, is now 
deposited in savings accounts, 
building homes and furnishing 
them. Mr. Babson decried any 
attempt or possibility of change 
in existing liquor legislation. 

Mr. Babson made the interesting 
statement that the present busi- 
ness slump was caused largely by 
lack of religion. “The need of the 
hour,” he asserted, “is to get em- 
ployers and wage earners to give 
their hearts to God. Business de- 
pression can be avoided, but only 
by redirecting the minds of your 
people to the need of integrity, 
honesty and thrift. 

“Business conditions are due toa 
man’s attitude toward life. Busi- 
ness conditions can be changed 
for the better only as man’s at- 
titude toward life changes.” 


New Men and Accounts with 
Technical Advertising Service 
At the annual board of 

meeting of the Technical 

Service, Inc., New York, the following 

directors were elected: A. D. Bauer, 

president and general manager; J. S 

Beckett, vice-president; ‘ Arrell, 

treasurer, and F. C, Eibell, secretary. 

F. C. Ejbell, formerly advertising 
manager of Eimer & Amend, laboratory 
supply house, and recently advertising 
manager of Mathieson Alkali Works, 
and Eton Cook, formerly in the adver- 
tising department of E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del., and recently with the McGraw- 
Hill Company, research and sales pro- 
motion department, have joined this 
agency. 

Starting the first of the year the 
following accounts were added: Lan- 
caster Iron Works, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Mires Fuel Oil Equipment Company, 
Lancaster; Samuel M. Green Company, 
engineers, Springfield, Mass.; Joseph 


directors’ 
Advertising 


Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J.; National Hoisting Engine Com- 
pany, 
Alkali Works, 


Harrison, N. J., and Mathieson 


New York. 
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Chicago Board of Trade Ad- 


vertises Its Functions 

The Chicago Board of Trade is run 
ning a newspaper institutional adver- 
tising campaign designed to combat the 
charge that it manipulates the pa 
of grain for its own interest. The ad 
vertising declares that the “cemarkable 
economy of the present system of mar- 
keting grain developed in the keen 
competition of great market centres 
for the trade of the world.’ 

It quotes Herbert Hoover as saying 
that the Chicago Board of Trade is 
the most economical agency in the 
world for the distribution of food- 
stuffs. In meeting the charge regard- 
ing speculation the or’ ior ys Jortes 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States as saying: “Speculation of the 
kind by competent men is the self- 
adjustment of society to the probable. 
Its value is well known as a means of 
avoiding or mitigating catastrophes, 
equalizing prices and providing for 
periods of want.’ 


Uses Newspapers to Thank 
Employees for Fidelity 


C. Frank Williamson, dealer in coal, 
feed, lumber and building material, of 
Media, Pa., took a three-inch, double- 
column space in his local paper pub- 
licly to thank his employees for their 
zeal and fidelity in their work during 
the past year. He praises particularly 
those of his men who were on the 
outside and the manner in which they 
stuck to their jobs in all weather. His 
praise amid so much of grumbling 
against labor stands out the more. 


Number of Woolworth Stores 
Increases 


The number of stores operated by 
F. W. Woolworth & Co., increased by 
thirty in 1920. At the beginning of 
January, 1921, this company had 1,111 
stores as compared with 1,081 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1920. Due to the bettering of 
real estate conditions a greater num- 
ber of stores will be opened in 1921, it 
is reported. Thirty locations are al- 
ready under lease to be opened this 
year. 


Law Enforcement by Adver- 
tisement in Pittsburgh 


A_ page advertisement in a Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., newspaper asked: “Isn't 
something out of gear?” Among other 
questions asked was “Why do we have 
whiskey in Pittsburgh?” 

A group of people seeking a better 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend 
ment were responsible for the adver 
tisement. 


The School of Hygiene and Public 
Health of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, will publish this month 
the first number of a new scientific 
journal, entitled The American Jour 
nal of Hygiene. 
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Exporters United Against Con- 


tract Cancelling 

Since merchants abroad who for. 
merly paid their bills promptly are now 
refusing shipments and canceling con 
tracts, 300 exporters in this country 
are co-operating by exchanging credit 
information regarding their customers 
so as to guard against foreign buyers 
and professional swindlers who see in 
the United States an opportunity to 
order merchandise for which they do 
not intend to pay. The bureau is 
known as the Reties Credit Inter 
Change Bureau. 

Following an experiment of fifteen 
months, during which time these ex- 
porters conducted the bureau, under 
the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, a _ country-wide 
campaign to enroll 700 additional 
American exporters as members of the 
institution has been undertaken 


- ‘ 
Catalogues Quote Prices 
Again 
An observation of various whole- 
sale catalogues made by Printers’ Inx 
shows that prices are again being di- 
rectly quoted in connection with de- 
scriptions. For some months the prac- 
tice had been to enclose with the cata- 
logue a separate price list. This would 
be renewed at intervals and thus the 
catalogue would remain in force for 
a considerable time. The midwinter 
issue of the catalogue of Albert Pick 
& Company, Chicago hotel and institu- 
tion outfitters, quotes prices directly 
and guarantees them against decline 
This is the first time in two years that 

Pick has quoted prices directly. 


Cleveland’s “Buy Now” Cam- 
paign 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland recently issued a “Buy Now” 
circular which was so favorably re- 
ceived that it is being sent all over 
the country by national trade organiza- 
tions and is being adopted by other 
Chambers of Commerce. The circular 
urges: “Buy now- -conservatively, cau 
tiously, but now. It points out that 
the disinclination to buy will gradually 
result in industrial stagnation and un- 
employment; that when stocks are de 
pleted there will be a buying wave 
which will again produce high prices. 


W. W. Daniels Leaves “Tex- 
tile World Journal” 


W. W. Daniels, who has been with 
the Philadelphia office of the Textile 
World Journal, has joined the selling 
staff of the Matthias & Freeman Paper 
Co., of Philadelphia. 


“Canadian Courier” Ceases 
Publication 
The Canadian Courier, published by 
the Courier Press, of Toronto, has 
ceased publication. 
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ma mam) If You Arent the Boss ~ 
ee! «6 Who Is? 


; \ IN business circles there is a harmless fiction that the head 
(Se of the firm has nothing to da. 

‘ If he leaves early to play golf, if he takes an extra day 

over a week-end, if he stays away a solid aon in sum- 


ne » 2 : mer—then the rank-and-file workers 

di. res se “ How does he do it?” 

de. ‘ : You, sir, at your executive desk, know the answer. 
rac- ' You know that the power of decisions cannot be measured by the 
ata. cere time-clock. You know that a nod or shake of your head can make 
uld Vie more for your company in a second than the labor of many men’s. 
th 5 = hands in a year. And you know who is the boss. 

i ‘ A If you were selling something important to your own company, 
t jhe if you were outside of it instead of at the head of it—who would be 
wer the most valuable man for you to know? Men at the bottom—me- 
ick diocre men—or the man at the top? 

tu- How does your company stand with the man at the top—the men 
tly at the top of the companies which your salesmen are trying to sell ? 
ne Is the major share of your selling expense devoted to convincing un- 
hat derlings—or executives? 


This magazine which you are reading is one of a small group 
going to homes of well-to-do, prosperous, thinking men—homes like 
yours. The quality of stories, articles, and pictures in these magazines 
n- naturally attracts people of cultured tastes, while, just as naturally, 

it fails to interest those of limited outlook, and income. So it is 
called The Quality Group. 

Your advertisement—the i of your pany—in these 
pages may never “ pull its head off” in direct returns. (Have you eve. © 
“ clipped a coupon” yourself?) But it will give other heads of busi- 
nesses like you a clearer conception of your business —a truer picture 
of your undertakings as you see them. ‘And some time, when a'mo- 
ment of really great decision comes, affecting your business or even 
your whole industry, then you will know the full value of having the 
men at the top on your side. For, like you, these men have a pretty 
good idea of who is boss. 


} UALITY GROUP 


‘ ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE WORLD'S WORK 
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W E have recently issued a book that is said 
to be a classic on sales service. It gives ex- 
pression to the latest thought in advertising 
and merchandising practice. It reveals fun- 
damentals of successful national campaigns. 


This book shows how important a factor 
“visualization’’ is in advertising service—tells 
of our ‘‘test displays’? in our Bulk Window, 
in our Store Section and in our sectional Street 
car; of the practical advantage of our Experi- 
mental Kitchen to clients merchandising a 
food, a kitchen convenience or household 
appliance. 


The book is written for the business execu- 
tive. It will suggest a more intimate and 
active salesmanship for his proposition, in 
every department. 


The present edition is limited. Copies of 
this edition will be sent only to business exec- 
utives located in Eastern territory. Within 
the foregoing restrictions, we shall gladly re- 
spond to requests for this new book on 
national sales service. 


1- Armstrong 


ing 








1211 CHESTNUT STREET 


Philadelphia 
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TRUST THE LOCAL 
ADVERTISER! 


To know the true facts about the influence, service and 
“pulling power” of the newspapers in his community. 
Possibly he is not as familiar with A. B. C. reports and 
merchandising statistics as you gentlemen who guide 
the destinies of national advertisers, but he certainly is 
in position to tell you which paper ranks FIRST in the 
favor and esteem of his home-town people. 


Unknown to the Shreveport Times, Jarmes Robert Mc- 
Cutcheon compiled the following survey of Shreveport 
newspapers; answers to the questions were made by 
local Shreveport advertisers, selected at random. 





News | 

Jour- | Amer- | Times 

nal ican 

Which paper: 
Has greater family influence?..... 4) 6 
Gives the best news service?.... 2 8 
 s. SC RP eee 2 + 
Do you think would be best for out-of-town | 

nk pen. & fee ee eee 1 | 10 
Is best made up and ‘printed ?. - | 1 | | + 
Is considered most progressive?. 1 q 
Has served you best for business prurpones a 2 q 
Is recognized as having largest circulation? . 11 
Is most anxious to help advertisers get results? | 4 
Is most careful about the advertising it prints? 2 | 5 
Is strongest in reader confidence?............. 2 | 6 
Is best for automobile advertisers?....... | | 6 
Would you use if only one was to be selected? 1 . 
bo” ee ereaetes CIE, FG, | 94° 








Shreveport Times goes into every worthwhile home in the busy 

and prosperous territory of North Louisiana, South Arkansas 
and East Texas every day. Seldom a campaign carried by any 
Louisiana newspaper which is not placed with the Shreveport Times. 
And why? Because you can’t sell the Shreveport territory without 
the use of the Shreveport Times. And take it from those who’ve 
tried, the Shreveport territory is worth selling! 


Che Shreveport Times 


Shreveport, La. 
PUBLISHED EVERY MORNING IN THE YEAR 
Robert Ewing, Publisher John D. Ewing, Associate Publisher 


Foreign Representatives: 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, IN THE EAST. 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO., IN THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


We 20,500 daily, and 29,000 Sunday, guaranteed net paid, the 
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Ingenious 


“Helps” 





Overcome 


Dealer Inertia 


Star Vibrator Makers Follow Success of Beauty Contest with “Movie” 
Shown in Store Window 


ew can the dealer be induced 
“to get a move on”? What 
sales manager would not be glad 
to know that! 

“Do something that helps to 
start him, and he will move even 
when he does not feel like it.” 
That is the answer of P. J. Fitz- 
gerald, president of the Fitzgerald 
Manufacturing Co., maker of the 
Star Vibrator. 

Every sales manager knows the 
dificulty of overcoming dealer 
inertia. Every advertising man 
would be delighted to find some 
sure-fire plan for getting his 
dealer helps used instead of being 
taken home to keep the children 
quiet. 

Ordinarily, injecting the dealer 
with enough pep to keep him 
working after he has finished your 
pure Havana is about as easy as 
starting a frozen motor. But that 
the dealer can unfreeze quickiy, 
and stay warm, too, if properly 
helped, has been Mr. Fitzgerald's 
experience. 

Nor was it by any means a 
simple case that Mr. Fitzgerald 
had to deal with. As a matter of 
fact, his situation was more than 
usually difficult. He had to make 
his dealers see the advantage of 
taking a small profit instead of a 
large one. 

Down to the time that the 
United States entered the war, 
the Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co. 
made _ electrical devices, auto 
horns, hard rubber and other au- 
tomobile accessories. Then came 
the day when only “essential” in- 
dustries could get coal; and Mr. 
Fitzgerald faced the _ shutting 
down of a large part of his plant. 

While the manufacturer was in 
Washington, looking for some- 
thing his machinery might make 
for the Government, it happened 
that Mrs, Fitzgerald, who was 
visiting friends in Bridgeport, 
Conn., had a violent attack of 
headache, and her friends relieved 
it with an electric vibrator. 


Mrs. Fitzgerald took home with 
her one of the vibrators, which 
retailed at $15. She showed it to 
her husband on his return home 
and said, “Why not make vi- 
brators ?” 

Mr. Fitzgerald looked it over, 
and he found that he could use his 
plant and turn out a vibrator that 
would retail at $5. That was the 
birth of the Star Vibrator four 
years ago. 

But then arose the selling dif- 
ficulty. The dealers, most of 
whom were druggists, preferred 
to handle the more expensive ap- 
paratus. There could not be a 
big sale for such things anyhow, 
they said, and every time they 
sold a $5 vibrator they would lose 
the profit on a $15 one—and they 
believed it would be every bit as 
easy to sell a $15 vibrator as a $5 
one, if not even easier. 

That was the situation that Mr. 
Fitzgerald had to meet. An im- 
mense market, every home a good 
prospect—and the dealers unwill- 
ing to cultivate the market. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE PURSUIT 
OF BEAUTY 


Fitzgerald solved part of his 
problem by his advertising. He 
used the orders and inquiries re- 
ceived to sell the dealer on stock- 
ing the Star Vibrator. The other 
part of his problem—bringing the 
dealer around to the point of 
pushing the Star—he solved by his 
ingenious form of dealer help. 

About that time there was a 
great deal of talk about the then 
forthcoming revival of “Flora- 
dora.” It was said that the pro- 
ducers were searching everywhere 
for girls whose beauty would out- 
shine that of the original girls— 
and that producers were always in 
need of such girls. 

In that interest Mr. Fitzgerald 
thought he saw his chance for a 
selling plan that would move Star 
Vibrators even in the village drug 
stores, and make the dealers see 
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he was right in his assertion they 
could make their biggest profit on 
the $5 apparatus. 

He decided to go after the 
women and appeal to them on 
beauty and better looks as a-result 
of health, rather than directly on 
improved health and comfort in 
themselves. This extremely acute 
piece of merchandising strategy 
got the rosebuds—what is $5 to 
a rosebud !—and through the rose- 
buds reached the women with the 
tired lines, who, left to themselves, 
might have been unwilling to 
spend even $5 on age lines that 
might stay no matter what was 
done. 

To this end Mr. Fitzgerald ar- 
ranged his “Floradora Beauty 
Contest” and evolved a drugstore 
window display, showing litho- 
graphed photographs of beautiful 
women, telling about the contest, 
and inviting every good-looking 
woman to send her photograph 
through the druggist to the Beauty 
Contest Committee, which con- 
sisted of a celebrated artist and 
two famous theatrical producers. 

These displays, which of course 
referred to the uses of the Star 
Vibrator, were furnished to drug- 
gists who purchased a supply of 
the Star Vibrators. It is easy to 
see what an effective dealer’s help 
this formed. Every druggist was 
ready to make a place for it in his 
window. 

Arrangements were made with 
leading theatrical and photo-play 
producers to give engagements to 
the winners of the beauty contest. 
So far, more than 10,000 drug- 
gists are assisting, and hundreds 
of photographs are turned in 
weekly. 

Maybe the stage and the studio 
have been and are being enriched. 
At any rate, the merchandising side 
of the plan was a great success. 
It sold something like 500,000 Star 
Vibrators in a year, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald says, and took $2,500,000 
into the drug stores in new busi- 
ness. 

Now, with the sales of the Star 
Vibrator reaching over 800,000 a 
year, the manufacturing company 
has a new stunt for keeping the 
dealer and his trade warm and on 
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the move. It is hoped by the com- 
pany that this new effort will make 
the annual sales of the Star touch 
the million mark this year. 

The new stunt is a moving pic- 
ture display given in the drug 
store window. A “movie” that can 
be seen across the street! In 
a small town it brings the entire 
population to the drug store! And 
the picture can be seen just as 
clearly in daylight as in the dark. 


THE PRODUCT DISPLAYED IN WINDOW 
MOVIES 


A special Star Vibrator film has 
been prepared. It is called “The 
Magic Touch” and is a regular 
high-class movie, interesting and 
amusing, with nothing left out 
that the best photo-play houses 
have, except the music. It tells 
the uses of the Star Vibrator by 
showing them in operation, with 
the speed and exaggeration which 
put them over in a flash. 

In the picture, a girl is seen to 
read a letter and burst into tears. 
A girl friend enters. The letter 
is shown. Marjorie’s sweetheart 
has broken their engagement. 

Marjorie’s friend knows exactly 
what is the matter. “You've neg- 
lected your beauty!” she says, and 
rushes off to buy a Star Vibrator 
and bring in another friend. To- 
gether they give Marjorie a Star 
course of beauty massage and then 
send for Dick, who marvels at 
Marjorie’s renewed beauty, and 
renews the engagement. 

The love story, with all its de- 
tails worked out neatly, makes a 
run of eight minutes, which is 
about as long as anyone can be 
expected to stand at a window. 
The actress who played the part 
of Marjorie has since become 
known to movie fans as Irene 
Boyle. 

The projecting machine used is 
only a little larger than a suitcase, 
and can be attached to any ordi- 
nary house electric light socket or 
can be run from a battery carried 
on an automobile. It can be made 
to give any size of picture from 
four by five feet down to twelve 
by fourteen inches. 

A special transparent gelatine 
screen with a finely corrugated 
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Stove Experts Help Owen & Co. Sell 125 Stowed a Week 
oO - 
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SELLING 125 STOVES A WEEK 


One thing is certain 


When a hardware merchant 
sells 125 stoves a week for 
nine weeks—it is not an acci- 
dent. 

There is a big idea—a care- 
fully-worked-out plan back of 
the accomplishment. 

Owen & Company did this 
thing. 

They sold 125 stoves a week 
for nine weeks. 

The details of what they 
did and how they did it are 
more than interesting. 

They are highly instructive. 


This is but one of more 
than 20 merchandising arti- 
cles in the January issue. 


Each—in itself—is a source 
of concentrated information 
from which to draw ideas and 
plans for developing sales on 
a wide variety of hardware 
merchandise. 

The character of the edi- 
torial contents of this publica- 
tion indicate why it has such 
a remarkable audience of 
good hardware merchants. 

It gives them briefly, yet 
clearly, a monthly résumé of 
the things done by hardware 
merchants everywhere to bet- 
ter their business. 


They read it because it 
pays them. 

Would you like to see a 
copy? 


HARDWARE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
Published by 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL., Inc. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Also Publishers of 
DRY GOODS MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
FURNITURE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


New York Chicago Indianapolis Boston Rochester Washington, D. C. 
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surface permits complete illumi- 
nation of the picture even in sun- 
light, and there is no distortion 
when the picture is seen from the 
side. 

The Fitzgerald people are full 
of enthusiasm over the results 
they are obtaining. This stunt 
unquestionably has strong advan- 
tages. It certainly creates the 
buying instinct and does so right 
alongside the door of the store 
where it can be converted into ac- 
tion before it has a chance to 
cool off. 

In addition, the dealer warmly 
welcomes it. It brings a crowd 
to his store and with it consider- 
able business for him at his soda 
fountain, candy counter and cigar 
stand. 

Writes B. G. Peck, the Fitzger- 
ald sales manager, “I believe this 
is the greatest of advertising fea- 
tures for local dealers. I have 
seen the crowd stand for the en- 
tire eight minutes of the film, rapt 
as at a theatre. Many of them 
leave taking Star Vibrators.” 

“The Magic Touch” was first 
tried out at Torrington, Conn., the 
Fitzgerald home city. There was 
no Star dealer in Torrington. 
Anybody there who wanted a 
Star went to the plant. The local 
druggist said, “Sure, go ahead in 
my window if you want to and 
let’s see the result—it won’t sell 
anything here, but it'll amuse us, 
anyway !” 

Afterward the druggist stated 
that as a result of the crowd at 
the store he had done almost as 
much business that night as in a 
week—and, strange to say, he had 
sold a dozen Star Vibrators! 

The film is now touring the 
country, making weekly stands. 
Shortly it will be shown in New 
York City. 

“There’s the secret of the dealer 
help,” says P. J. Fitzgerald. “Give 
him something that will tickle his 
fancy and bring people to his 
store, spending money. Let it be 
something that makes people want 
your goods because you’ve shown 
their usefulness and value. Then 
follow up with something that 
keeps him and his trade awake to 
your existence.” 
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More Advertising, More Sales 

Advertising really only consists in 
telling the world, in an effective way, 
where you are, who you are, and what 
you have which the community needs 
The world as now organized could not 
work without it. It is a quickly pro. 
ductive investment, not an expense, to 
either buyer or seller. 

It is an essential to the machinery 
of distribution. Efficient advertising, like 
efficient transport, reduces the price of 
the commodity sold and increases the 
profit made on the transaction It 
does so because it creates and con 
centrates demand. 

And it may not be without value 
to point out here that the true deduc- 
tion from the law of supply and de 
mand with which we are all familiar 
(the law that prices tend to rise or 
fall as demand exceeds or is less than 
supply) is not that you should ‘restrict 
supply’ so that it becomes less than 
the demand. 

The true moral is that you should 
as far as possible ‘Create Demand’ t 
equal or exceed the available supply 
And when demand exceeds supply, the 
moral is not that you should stop the 
creative process—not that you should 
stop advertising—but that you should 
go on increasing the supply, cheapening 
the cost, thus creating a further de 
mand.—Sir Robert Hadfield, addressing 
the British Commercial Gas Association 


Poor Richard Club Starts 


“ie ~ 
Advertising Class 

The Poor Richard Club, of Philadel 
phia, has completed arrangements for 
a series of practical talks on the vari 
ous phases of advertising. These talks 
are to be conducted by the club as a 
supplement to the courses in advertis 
ing being given at the various schools 
throughout the city. Each talk will be 
accompanied by demonstrations, dis 
cussions, questions and answers. The 
course is open not alone to members 
of the Poor Richard Club, but to young 
men and women recommended by mem 
bers of the club. 


New Products for 1921 


The Sanitary Products 
of America, Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of Sanispoons and Saniforks, will put 
on the market this year, according t 
Donald F. McIlvaine, a picnic package 
that will contain every item necessary 
for the serving of f food on an outing 

Mr. ‘McIlvaine, who has been assist: 
ant sales manager of the company, with 
headquarters in New York, will hence 
forth be in charge of sales in the met 
ropolitan district, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. The New York office 


was discontinued January 1. 


R. P. Robertson at Los Angeles 

R. P. Robertson, formerly in charge 
of the Seattle office of the W. R. Bar 
anger Company, is now manager of the 
Los Angeles office of the William Con 
narn organization. 
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America’s Leading 
Advertising Agents 


Hail TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE’S return to a 


Pre-War Rate Basis 


as an important step in the direction of 


Stabilizing Advertising 
Generally 


Opinion is strong that with commodity prices con- 
stantly falling, advertising rates need to be pre-war- 
ized if business is to be best served. 


A flood of congratulatory telegrams and letters came 
to us in response to our announcement. 


We reprint on this, and the two pages following, 
extracts from some of them. 











Your advertising rate adjustment heralds the promise that publishers 
are going to meet the changed situation in true business-like fashion. 
It will serve to establish confidence in those who use or should use 
advertising that publishers are also business men. Congratulate you on 
being the first in the magazine field—D’Arcy Adv. Co. 
Considering conditions, it would seem good business to me for all pub- 
lishers to reduce their rates. 
I congratulate you on the good judgment which prompts you to be the 
first to do it. 
The effect of increased advertising rates is tending to reduce schedules 
and appropriations. 
This is a good time to use a little of the psychology employed by Wana- 
maker, Ford and others who have beat the public to it. 

—Wm. H. Rankin Co. 


We are glad indeed to learn that you are to lower one of the many costs 
which must come down. The fact that Today’s rates have been revised 
downward toward the pre-war basis is a step in the right direction, and 
one that should be the more valuable to you from the fact that you 
are a pioneer.—Frank Seaman, Inc. 


In answering your telegram J wish first and last to wish you a Happy 


New Year. 
You are evidently figuring for it in your decision to return to pre-war 
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prices in Today's Housewife, and J congratulate you on being able to 
do it—George Batten Co. 


We greatly appreciate this action by your publication, and hope we will 
be in a position to send you considerable business. 


The readjustment to approximately pre-war conditions is somewhat pain- 
ful, but must be accomplished before we can again go ahead. But we 
believe that we will then see a long period of substantial prosperity. 
Such action as yours tends to hasten this readjustment, and we are there- 
fore in full sympathy with it—H. E. Lesan Adv. Agency. 


Manufacturers, particularly those who have reduced the price of their 
merchandise, have found it difficult to understand why advertising space, 
the product which they consume, costs as much today as it did six months 
ago. 

We commend your action in reducing your rate at this time. The move 
you have just made is going to help make 1921 the good year which 
we wish for you—Street & Finney, Inc. 


I think your move is strategic and practical, because 1921 will see more 
space bought on the price basis than ever before.—Collin Armstrong, Inc. 


It is very gratifying to see a publication of your standing break the ice, 
and we, of course, hope that many others will follow you. 


—Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 


We congratulate Today’s Housewife as first of leading publications in 
its field in return to pre-war rates, a constructive business move which 
merits the attention of advertisers—Critchfield @ Co. 


Rate revision Today’s Housewife very opportune. Similar reduction in 
all publications imperative in order to revive business through adver- 
tising —Thompson-Koch Co. 


You have started ball rolling. Advertisers are waiting for publish- 
ers to reduce rates. ‘Those that take lead will reap benefits. More power 
to yu—The Dorland Adv. Agency, Inc. 


This is good news indeed, and therefore duly appreciated. 
—Van Patten, Inc. 


Allow us to congratulate you upon your foresight in these trying days 
of advertising. A few more telegrams of this sort will soon have us 
thinking that all is well again —Newell-Emmett Co. 


Am agreeably surprised to have your wire of the 30th advising that 
Today’s Housewife now sees its way clear to reduce its rate. This step 
is in keeping with the spirit of the times, and I am sure will not result 
to the disadvantage of your publication —Liberty Adv. Agency. 


It is rather a healthy sign to be among the first to reduce prices. 
—The E. W. Hellwig Co. 


This is welcome news, and is undoubtedly the forerunner of a much 
needed reduction in rates to make bigger advertising possible. 
° —James Adv. Agency. 


This we believe is a step in the right direction, and you are to be con- 
gratulated as being the first publisher as far as we know to make this 
move.—The Greenleaf Co. 


You are certainly to be congratulated on having the foresight to see that 
if publishers are to continue to receive a large advertising patronage they 
must in some way get in position to reduce their rates to such an extent 


Continued on next page 
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(See preceding two pages) 
that advertising expenditures will bring justifiable returns to advertisers, 
There is no doubt but what good-will and industrial advertising, so0- 
called, will be largely abolished during 1921, and that hereafter appro- 
priations will be given almost entirely to mediums that will produce 
increased business.—Franklin P. Shumway Co. 


It is indeed encouraging to note that war-time costs of publishing maga- 
zines are declining and equally appreciative to find you so quickly realiz- 
ing the advertisers’ problems and permitting them to benefit by the 
reductions.—E. T. Howard Co., Inc. 


This certainly is a step in the right direction, and your position as a 
leader in this movement that must come generally in magazines, should 
be greatly appreciated by all advertisers. 


We in the agency field, have sensed the trend toward daily newspapers 
because of the excessive magazine rates, and will be glad indeed to see 
the movement you have started more generally adopted. 

—The Spofford Co., Inc. 


We congratulate you on being one of the first publishers to voluntarily 
make a reduction.—Chas. F. N. Nichols Co. 


We believe that you are in touch with the times, because the tendency 
is reduction all along the line—P. F. O’Keefe Adv. Agency. 


We are glad that you are able to lower your rates, with no reduction in 
circulation and congratulate you upon it.—Hoyt’s Service, Inc. 


We believe that where publishers can logically do this, such reductions 
will make for better business in 1921.—Federal Adv. Agency, Inc. 


We consider it fortunate that you are in a position to make this reduction, 
and under the circumstances we think it is a step in the right direction. 
It certainly shows a spirit of fair play and co-operation. 
—The H. K. McCann Co. 
Certainly congratulate you on your initiative and farsightedness in re- 
turning to pre-war prices for advertising space. More power to you. 
—H. B. Humphrey Co. 


Congratulations on your being able to start the New Year on basis 
which will undoubtedly prove attractive to many advertisers. 
—Philip Kobbe Co., Inc. 


Congratulations on courage and ability to adjust rates at this time which 
is as good medicine for publisher as other manufacturers. 
—Mitchell Adv. Agency. 


We trust that other publishers may find it possible to follow you in your 
efforts to decrease advertising costs so that we may sooner reach the 
basis where business can confidently undertake a new start. 

—Moser & Cotins. 


Congratulations upon sound and progressive attitude your announce- 
ment today.—Snodgress & Gayness, Inc. 


We hope that a good many more publications will follow your lead and 
get prices down nearer to pre-war level—The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 


I want to express my admiration for the courage underlying your tele- 
gram.—Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 


A Service Magazine 


G. A. MCCLELLAN, Publisher 
461 Fourth Avenue,. New York 
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American Woolen Advertising 


Oliveauto and Forestry Cloths, spe- 
cial fabrics of the American Woolen 
Company, are to be advertised in 

rtsmen’s periodicals through the 
Ye , Putnam & Wood Co., advertis- 
ing agency, of Boston. Oliveauto 
Cloth was used for clothing for sol- 
diers and officers during the war. 

Boston dailies and New England 
newspapers are being used in a cam- 

i of financial advertising for 
ichardson, Hill and Company, of Bos- 
ton and New York, conducted by the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Co. General 
periodicals are also being considered. 

This agency is also placing the indus- 
trial ater, for Chas. H. Tanney 
& Company, oston industrial engi- 
neers, in newspapers and periodicals. 


C. F. Craigie with Canadian 
Agency 

Chester F. Craigie has resigned as 

eral sales manager of Ames, 

olden, McCready, Limited, shoe man- 

ufacturer of Montreal, and has entered 
into partnership with Ross O. Steven- 
son, president of Dominion Advertis- 
ers, Limited, Montreal. 

Mr. Craigie will be vice-president of 
this agency, and will be in charge of 
sales and promotion work. Before 
joining Ames, Holden, McCready, Mr. 
Craigie had been advertising manager 
of Utz & Dunn, Rochester, N. Y., and 
manager of the “Educator” sales de- 
partment of Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
Boston. 


M. C. Robbins Made Trustee 
of University of Vermont 


Merton C. Robbins, president of The 
Gas Age, New York, has been ap- 
gad a trustee of the University of 
ermont by Governor P. W. Clement, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Theodore N. Vail. Mr. Robbins is 
an alumnus of the University of Ver- 
mont and is president of its New 
York Alumni Association. 

He was recently elected head of the 
Associated Business Papers. 


In Charge of MacWhyte Ad- 
vertising and Sales 


The advertising and sales work of 
the MacWhyte Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., maker of wire rope, will be 
directed by George S. White, presi- 
dent. This work was formerly directed 
by Maurice H. Needham, who re- 
cently joined the Husband & Thomas 
Company, Chicago. 


New Account with Troy 
Agency 
The account of the Arrow Grip 
Manufacturing Company, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., maker of non-skid truck chains 
and auto jacks, is being handled by the 
Byron G. Moon Company, Troy, N. Y. 
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Business Is Returning to a Nor- 
mal State 


There should be no fear of a busi- 
ness collapse or of further depression, 
W. P. Harding, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, declared at a 
dinner, at New York, given in honor 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, lately elected 
vice-president of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company, of Maryland, last week. 
_ “Now, ink we can, in taking an 
inventory of our present situation, con- 
gratulate ourselves upon two things,” 
said Governor Harding. “One is that 
the country generall as recovered to 
its normal state. e are no longer 
afraid. We are not indulging in the 
old idea of extravagance, living beyond 
our means. Nor are we troubled so 
much as we were a few weeks ago 
with that other extreme of overpessim- 
ism, where people get down in the 
tombs and they cannot see any day- 
light, cannot see any hope and see 
nothing but gloom and darkness. 

“Now that situation is as bad as the 
other. They are both abnormal condi- 
tions of mind and we can congratulate 
ourselves generally that the country 
has reached a more normal state of 
mind and the main thing is for us to 
maintain that normal state of mind, 
if you please. This is not the time to 


try any remedies for the purpose of 
alleviatin or deadening pain tempo- 
rarily, of which the ultimate effects 


would be not to restore the patient to 
health, but to impair his strength and 
vitality. 

“We ought to be safe and sound and 
calm in our judgments in living and in 
financing ourselves. 

“T am thoroughly convinced that any 
danger which may have existed of a 
general collapse—and I have never 
thought that danger was as imminent as 
a great many people have thought it 
was—but any such oe od as that has 
passed. I think undoubtedly that the 
worst is over.” 


R. W. Ashcroft Advanced 


R. W. Ashcroft, director of publicity 
of the Ames Holden McCready System, 
Montreal, Canada, has been appointed 
assistant to the president. Before join- 
ing this Canadian organization Mr. 
Ashcroft had been advertising manager 
of the United States Rubber Company 
at New York. 


B. C. Eagon with “Concrete” 


B. C. Eagon, formerly with the 
Chicago office of The Manufacturers 
Record, Baltimore, is now with the 
Chicago office of Concrete, Detroit. 
Mr. Eagon will represent Concrete in 
the Middle Western territory. 


M. A. Thompson with Atlanta 
Agency 
Merle A. Thompson, who has been 
with the Russel M. Seeds Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, for three years, has 
joined the copy department of the 
Johnson-Dallis Company, Atlanta, 























C. M. Lindsay at San Francisco 
for McGraw-Hill 


C. M. Lindsay, who until recently 
has been assistant to H. A. Lewis, ad- 
vertising director of Electrical Mer 
chandising, McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
New York, has been transferred to the 
San Francisco office of.that company. 
Mr. Lindsay will there take up his 
duties as assistant to H. W. L, Gar- 
diner, business manager of the Journal 
of Electricity, published at San Fran- 
cisco by McGraw-Hill. 


Additions to Vanderhoof Staff 


H. W. Dudley has been made direc- 
tor of research of Vanderhoof & Co., 
Chicago advertising agency. He for- 
merly was advertising manager of the 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, of 
New York. Another addition to the 
Vanderhoof agency is Harry Burdick, 
formerly of Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald. He will have charge of the copy 
department. 


Thielecke Gets Mint Account 


The Thielecke Advertising Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has secured the ac- 
count of the Charles A. Straw Com- 
any of that city, manufacturer of 
Straw’s “Cobb Mints.”” Business papers 
and newspapers will be used for the 
present. 






































F. T. Frazer to Manage Agency 
Branch 


Frederick T. Frazer, editor of The 
Haberdasher and of The Boys Out- 
fitter, on February 1 will become ac- 
count executive and manager of: the 
New York office of The Byron G. 
Moon Company, Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


R. L. Burdick with Associated 
Business Papers 


R. L. Burdick, who had been with 
Murray Howe & Co. for a number 
of years, and who was with the Jo- 
seph Richards Company a short time 
ago, is now with the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., New York. 


Thomas H. Child Leaves Vick- 
ery & Hill 


Thomas H. Child has. resigned as 
manager of the New York office of 
the Vickery & Hill List, Hearth and 
Home and Good Stories. Mr. Child 
had been manager of the New York 
office for eight years. 


S. M. Rinehart, Advertising 
Manager, “The Bookman” 


Stanley M. Rinehart, advertising 
manager of the George H. Doran 
Company, book publisher and publisher 
of The Bookman, has recently been 
appointed advertising manager of The 
Bookman ° 
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James G. Scripps Dead 

James G. Scripps, for twelve years 
managing director of the group of 
newspapers owned by his father, E. W, 
Scripps, of San Diego, Cal., died on 
January 7, at Miramar, near San 


= 

Mr. Scripps, who was 33 years old, 
was one of the youngest newspaper 
publishers in the United States. He 
was chairman of the board of the 
gy League and an official 
of the United Press Association. 


Dr. E. A. White Heads Agri- 
cultural Engineers 


At the annual convention of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, recently held at Chicago, Dr. E 
A. White, technical editor of Farm 
Implement News, Chicago, was elected 
president of the organization for the 
ensuing year. Dr. White formerly was 
head of the farm mechanics depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois. 


G. O. Sebree Joins Gates Rub- 
ber Co. 


G. O. Sebree, who has been in adver- 
tising work for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and who was recently ad- 
vertising manager of the General Fire- 
proofing Company, Youngstown, 
was made advertising manager of the 
Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Col., 
a short time ago. 


Eames Promoted by Bryant 
Electric Co. 


Robert M. Eames has been appointed 
general sales manager of The Bryant 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
He has been export manager of the 
Bryant company for the past four 
years, and for eleven years preceding 
that was connected with its sales de 
partment. 


Succeeds Merseles at National 
Cloak & Suit Co. 


Herbert C. Freeman has succeeded 
Theodore F. Merseles as vice-president 
and general manager of the National 
Cloak & Suit Co., New York. Mr. 
Freeman was formerly connected with 
Touche, Niven & Co., ow York, public 
accountants. 


Death of Benton M. Holman 


Benton M. Holman died in San 
Francisco January 3, at the age of 
seventy. He was connected with Lord 
& Thomas for twenty-five years, retir- 
ing five years ago to go to California. 


Two Banks Select Agency 


Vanderhoof & Co., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has been given the adver- 
tising accounts of the Central Trust 
Company and the Morris Plan Bank of 
that city. Newspapers will be used 
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PA PER is part of the picture 


STRATHMORE is more than a sur- 
face to print things on. 
STRATHMORE is a medium to say 
things wth. 

Have you received “‘A Concrete Exam- 
ple’’? Anyway, be sure to get on our 
mailing list for what’s coming! STRATH- 
MORE Paper CompPANY, Mittineague, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


STRATHMORE 
Expressive Papers 











Automotive Advertising Must 
Emphasize Utility 


Spokesmen for Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Association Urge 
That Automobiles Be Sold More as Necessity and Less as Luxury 


HAT the automotive industry 

should advertise transportation 
rather than pleasure, and that it 
should sell its products more from 
the standpoint of utility and ne- 
cessity rather than as articles of 
luxury, was the theme emphasized 
at the meeting and conference of 
the Advertising Managers’ Coun- 
cil of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
January 7, just before the opening 
of the automobile show. 

Various speakers pointed out that 
a misconception had arisen as to 
the true position of the automo- 
bile in national life and that, in- 
stead of being a thing of pleasure, 
it had become an agency for pro- 
moting the nation’s business in up- 
building quick transportation, con- 
necting producer and consumer, 
saving the time of the business 
man, and lightening the work of 
the farmer. 

It was declared that every per- 
son in the industry should work 
primarily for service rather than 
sales and should lose no opportu- 
nity to show how the automobile 
can be used to promote the wel- 
fare of every community. It was 
especially emphasized that motor 
power has become a vital necessity 
to the farmer and that every effort 
should be made to assist in the 
problem of food production and 
agriculture in general. 

Among those on the programme 
were E. W. Clark, advertising 
manager of the Clark Equipment 
Co., Buchanan, Mich.; S. E. Bald- 
win, advertising manager of the 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Cleveland; J. C. McQuiston, ad- 
vertising manager of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Alfred Reeves, 
general manager, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, 
New York; C. C. Parlin, manager 
Commercial Research Department, 


Curtis Publishing Co.; A. R. Kroh, 
12 





of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., and W. E. Brewster, advertis- 
ing manager, U. S. Light and Heat 
Corporation, Niagara Falls. Other 
delegates joined in the discussions, 

Past mistakes and opportunities 
for the future were especially 
pointed out by Mr. Clark, who 
seized the opportunity to urge that 
the work of the various organiza- 
tions in the industry should be co- 
ordinated by the formation of a 
supreme council, which should ad- 
vertise so as to multiply the effi- 
ciency of every individual cam- 
paign. He said in part: 

“The motor car and truck manu- 
facturers of America are nation 
builders, but success will only 
come to such of them as see a 
worthy object beyond immediate 
profits, and who realize that they 
are building not so many pleas- 
ure cars, but so many transporta- 
tion units. I have been asked to 
suggest how we should sell the 
automotive industry to America, 
and I suggest as one of the first 
steps in this plan that we should 
first thoroughly understand that 
we are worthily. building some- 
thing worthy, intended for a 
worthy purpose; then and then 
only will our feet be planted on 
firm ground, and then and then 
only will we be able to stand the 
shocks of adversity as well as to 
go forward aggressively to greater 
triumphs of prosperity. 

“We are passing through a 
period of readjustment that was 
inevitable, and the hardships and 
trials of this period will undoubt- 
edly be of far reaching and last- 
ing benefit to the industry. Often 
in a family or in a community it 
is necessary to make an example 
of a spendthrift in order to teach 
a wholesome lesson to all other 
members of the community, but 
no one likes to be singled out and 
pilloried as the horrible example. 
Yet that was just what happened 
(Continued on page 129) 
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jor Twenty-five Years 


The People’s Popular Monthly has been a factor in 
the small-town and rural homes of the middle west. 
For twenty-five years it has been growing and ex- 
panding in influence, until it now holds a position 
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second to none in its field. 


With a net paid circulation of more than 600,000 
shown by A. B. C. Audit), 93% of our subscribers 
are in the Circle of Certainties. With this concen- 
tration we produce unusual results for our advertisers 
—results which cannot be secured in any other way. 


BX OAL Bak 


We have data which should be of interest to you; 
facts and figures on what we have accomplished by 
simultaneously reaching consumers and local mer- 
chants in thousands of small towns here in the 
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middle west. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Chicago Office Des Moines, lowa ow Yom __— 


1218 Marquette Bidg. 
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The “Literary Digest” 
of Traffic 


. a fortnight of evenings, ensconced in an 


easy chair you could read through Seymour 


Dunbar’s delightful “A History of Travel in 


America.” 


But, in no such time could you even casually 
peruse a week’s reports, data and discussions 
on modern traffic unless collated for you by 
experts 


Men who must know what is being done and 


thought in shipping circles read Traffic World. 


Traffic World is the translator, interpreter and 
condenser of transportation information. It does 
with traffic news what Literary Digest accom- 
plishes with the news of general import. 


It is the premier advertising medium to influ- 
ence those who make, distribute and transport 
goods—the carriers and their customers. 


Craffie World 


Published by 


TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Member A. B. C.—Issued Weekly 


Washington Office 418 South Market St. 
Colorado Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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last year to the automotive indus- 


"Credit is the life blood of the 
industry, and when the powers 
that be discovered last spring that 
the blood pressure of industry 
was alarmingly high, they took 
drastic means to remedy the con- 
dition and an embargo was placed 
on automotive credits. Why? Be- 
cause the men controlling credit 
conditions—the Federal Reserve 
Board, the banks, and financial 
interests—had not been sold on the 
essential character of the automo- 
tive industry, but had been given 
a false impression of its merits 
by misleading, misdirected and 
misworded advertising, which for 
a long time had formed the basis 
of its sales propaganda. 

“Automobiles have been sold to 
America for years on appeals to 
pride, on appeals to woman’s van- 
ity, and on points of luxury such 
as the luxuriant cushioning effect 
of springs, the comfortable ease 
of soft cushions, the mirror-like 
reflections of fourteen coats of 
varnish, and a multitude of inti- 
mate personal refinements. Sales 
als) had been made because high- 
grade cars had been associated 
with scenes of rowing, fishing and 
swimming, and clever men had 
linked the name of a particular 
car with ideas of pleasure: the 
cars of America have been sold 
on the basis of vanity and recrea- 
tion rather than on the basis of 
utility or necessity. 


“Yet we have the word of 
Charles Clifton, president of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 


Commerce, that 90 per cent of all 
passenger cars are used for busi- 
ness. He states further, “The 
average increase in business pro- 
ductivity due to motor cars. was 
56.7 per cent. Translated into 
working capacity, this means that 
the 6,800,000 cars in daily use in 
America add every day the equiva- 
lent of and average over 3,800,000 
workers to the nation’s productive 
forces.’ 

“Little effort has been made to 
sell passenger miles or freight 
ton miles, the very basis upon 


which all other transportation is 
sold. Thus, 


when an alarming 
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condition demanded drastic treat- 
ment, those in authority cut away 
the foundations of automotive 
credits without the slightest 
thought that they were in any 
sense crippling one of the great 
transportation systems of our 
country. 

“It was not long before the dras- 
tic results of this step made itself 
evident and a line of demarcation 
was laid down between passenger 
car and truck, as a basis of credit, 
but the momentum of the first ac- 
tion was so great that its influence 
had to run its course, and could be 
checked but feebly. 

“W. G. P. Harding, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, has 
this confession to make in an arti- 
cle in System for January, 1921. 
Speaking of conditions that led up 
to the issuance by the Federal Re- 
serve Board of its restrictive 
credit regulations last spring, he 
states, ‘A great amount of credit 
was frozen up in stocks (merchan- 
dise and materials) that could not 
be brought to market for lack of 
transportation, and this, too, in- 
duced increased speculation and 
the need of greater sums of 
money.’ 

“Mark you that the Federal Re- 
serve Board recognized at that 
time that an industrial crisis was 
being reached in America because 
of insufficient transportation fa- 
cilities, and yet in view of that 
knowledge by the Federal Reserve 
Board, they restricted automotive 
credits. Why? Because they had 
not been brought to realize that 
the automotive industry was build- 
ing units of transportation. 

“Mr. Harding also states fur- 
ther that, ‘If commodities which 
are held back either for specula- 
tive purposes or because of lack 
of transportation facilities should 
go to the markets . . . the result- 
ant release of credit would have 
a most beneficial effect upon the 
general situation.’ 

“It is high time that the men of 
our industry realized that we, inm- 
dividually, have been building the 
units to make up a new system of 
modern transportation which daily 
moves millions of passengers mil- 
lions of miles, and millions of 
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tons of freight millions of miles. 

“You ask me to sell the auto- 
motive industry to America, and 
having brought to you a realiza- 
tion that we are building units of 
passenger and freight transporta- 
tion, I lay upon your hearts—the 
hearts of men whose privilege and 
duty it is to write the sales mes- 
sages of this industry—a sense of 
responsibility for the enunciation 
of our individual campaigns so 
that they shall carry ideas of 
utility and essentiality. 

“We are engaged in the build- 
ing of a virile masculine industry. 
Our campaigns should not be 
effeminate. The real true-blooded 
women of our land will be at- 
tracted to those cars which speak 
most of strength and sturdiness, 
of endurance and accomplishment, 
rather than to those whose appeals 
are directed to the frailties and 
weaknesses of vanity and pride. 
We should emphasize passenger 
and truck performance in terms of 
passenger miles and freight ton 
miles so as to leave in the minds 
of the nation a wholesome im- 
pression of performance and util- 
ity. To our printed word -hould 
be added similar propaganda by 
word of mouth, carried by factory 
representatives and disseminated 
through dealer organizations... . 

“What have our automotive 
companies ever done to sell the 
industry to America? There have 
been a few companies whose presi- 
dents and directing officials have 
set the interests of the industry 
and the nation above and beyond 
selfish interests and immediate 
profits. As advertising men we 
ought to give credit where credit 
is due. Was it not Packard whose 
costly development of an airplane 
engine laid the foundation for the 
Liberty motor—yes, years before 
the industry felt the thrill of war- 
born patriotism? We may skip 
the achievements of the war; no 
one is entitled to particular credit 
for doing one’s own duty—that 
is expected of every man. 

“Credit should be given to Carl 
Tischer, of Presto-Lite fame, and 

B. Joy and those associated 
with them in the Lincoln High- 
way movement, and all who have 
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aided our ‘Good Roads’ cam- 
paigns deserve the thanks of our 
industry as well as the gratitude 
of the nation. 

“Let us not forget the achieve- 
ment of Firestone in its ‘Ship-by- 
Truck’ campaign, which so ably 
called attention to the motor truck 
when Government operation and 
neglect had crippled the railway 
transportation system of our na- 
tion. It was a good work well 
done and has doubtless brought 
deserved profit to the company as 
it has to the industry and the 
country. Then there was the 
great Motor Truck Farm Demon- 
stration Tour sponsored by Good- 
year in the summer of 1919 and 
participated in by a number of 
our truck manufacturers. It was 
a great and good work conceived 
and carried out on broad lines of 
helpfulness for the farmer—the 
man who produces the food and 
clothing and a large per cent of 
the annual national wealth. It 
brought to the farmer’s field and 
barnyard the utility and efficiency 
of the motor truck. It showed 
him how to save time and labor— 
both vital factors in economical 
production. I do not know what 
immediate return Goodyear got 
from this tour, which must have 
cost them over $100,000, but I do 
know it was a great and good 
work and that they will receive 
their proportionate share of the 
prosperity that will come to our 
industry when the farmers of the 
nation motorize their farms and 
communities. 

“This year a parts company, a 
member of this association, has 
called art to the aid of our in- 
dustry in an endeavor to focus 
the attention of the nation on the 
real accomplishments of the auto- 
motive industry in the creation of 
a new system of transportation. 
This company a year ago selected 
twelve of the most talented artists 
of America, representative of the 
four schools of art such as Max- 
field Parrish, Jonas Lie, Alphonse 
Mucha, George Elmer Browne, 
F. Luis Mora, Coles Phillips, 
James Cady Ewell, etc., and in- 
vited them to dramatize, each in 
his own manner and by his own 
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Largest In Its History 


is the 1920 advertising rec- 
ord of our TRIO, each 
paper exceeding impres- 
sively the previous record 
year of 1919. Some of the substantial rea- 
sons back of such a record are 





Large and responsive circulation 
(literally half of the available cir- 
culation of the boy-and-girl-field); 
the only National Weeklies in this 
field—with but one exception; the 
100% Consumer-value and tre- 
mendous Buying-influence of our 
million boys and girls in a million 
desirable homes. 


But the 47g reason is the genuine popularity 
of the TRIO with our young folks, backed 
by the kind of confidence which a company 
can inspire only after years of full service. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 
THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY B. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Coox’s Weexty Trio :A Mitton Boys anv Girts 


Tue Boys’ WorLD THEGiIRLS’COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE's WEEKLY 
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method, ‘The Spirit of ‘Transpor- 
tation.’ 

“To lend piquancy and zest to 
the series the company, besides 
paying ‘card rates’ for the paint- 
ings, declared a capital prize of 
$1,000 to be given to the artist 
who should portray the theme 
most effectively. The Jury of 
Award selected to judge the paint- 
ings is representative of the trans- 
portation, . industrial and art in- 
terests of America and consists of 
the following gentlemen whe have 
honored our industry by the ac- 
ceptance of this trust: The presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; the president of the Art 
Institute of Chicago; the chairman 
of the board of our largest manu- 
facturing corporation, whose di- 
recting genius has won for Amer- 
ica the iron and steel industry of 
the world; the president of one 
of our largest passenger and 
freight railway systems; the head 
of our largest shipbuilding com- 
pany; the representative of our 
newest system of transportation, 
W. C. Durant, of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

“These paintings will hang in 
the lobby of the Commodore dur- 
ing the New York Automobile 
Show, in the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago during the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Show, and in the lobby of 
the Copley Plaza during the Bes- 
ton Automobile Show. 

“Art has often worked for in- 
dustry—this is the first time so 
far as we know that art has ever 
worked with industry on such a 
stupendous theme. He _ honors 
himself best who honors his in- 
dustry most, and every company 
which does a great or good work 
for the industry will derive a pro- 
portionate share of the prosperity 
that must come to the industry by 
reason of that work. Ycu say 
that only the large, strong lead- 
ers in the industry can do such 
things—the way to be a leader 
is to lead—to possess.and utilize 
qualities of leadership—and one 
of the first requisites of leader- 
ship is a capacity to think and act 
on broad-gauge lines; to see that 
the man who accumulates wealth 
for himself or company at the 


expense of his industry wins not 
success but failure; for true suc. 
cess carries with the dollar mark 
the approbation and the good-will 
of the industry which has made 
it possible. . . . 

“We must have a body before 
we can have a voice. The sy. 
preme co-ordinate council of the 
automotive industry should have 
at its head a big man—broad- 
gauged, dynamic, dominant, paid 
an amount sufficient to command 
his fullest interest and commensv- 
rate with that paid to railroad, 
life insurance or bank presidents 
—we ‘need a big man for a big 
job. 

“This council should be com- 
posed of representatives from each 
of the dominant associations of 
the industry. It should have at 
its disposal ample resources; not 
less than $1,000,000 a year. How 
would you raise it? By a sales 
assessment or by a levy or 1 per 
cent on all advertising appropria- 
tions within the industry. By 
subscription if necessary. 

“This council should advertise. 
Through the Associated Adver- 
tising Agencies it should formu- 
late and execute a comprehensive 
campaign that would multiply 
manyfold the efficiency of every 
individual campaign in the indus- 
try. It would have at its disposal 
the best advertising brains of the 
land and should be able to drama- 
tize on new lines ‘The Spirit of 
Transportation.’ 

“Through this supreme council 
the spirit of the industry should 
function for the good of our na- 
tion. Who shall say what volume 
of wealth the development of the 
Government-aided _ transcontinen- 
tal railroads gave to America? 
Vast empires of the Central Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the West, North- 
west, Southwest, and Pacific were 
brought within reach of the mar- 
kets of the nation and world by 
railroad construction and devel- 
opment. Yet, I say to you that 
still vaster empires and sources 
of agricultural wealth lie tributary 
to these great steel arteries of 
travel waiting for the motor car 
and motor truck to open them to 
development.” 
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UPREMACY 


IN ADVERTISING 


—AND— 


IN CIRCULATION 


NAL 








Printed in 1920 


35,809 COLUMNS 


PAID DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
(A GAIN OF 1494 COLUMNS) 


This is More than was ever Published 
in any New York Evening Newspaper 





Over 2,500 Columns of Advertising Were Omitted 
During 1920, Due to Shortage of White Paper 


SUPREMACY 


IN CIRCULATION 


The New York Evening Journal Has the Largest Circulation 
of Any Daily Newspaper in the United States, and at Three 
Cents a Copy 











The New York Evening Journal is a Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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PHOTOPLAY 


Belongs on 
Your List 














F your product is sold nationally, 
to people in American homes, 
who have the money to buy the 
things they want (luxuries as well as 
necessities), and you are looking for 
an effective and economical way to 
reach them—then Photoplay Belongs 
on Your List. 


Its leadership in the field of Motion 
Pictures is unquestioned. With 
more than half a million readers, 
who buy it to satisfy their eager 
demand for information about Pic- 
tures; on sale on 32,000 newsstands 
in cities and towns, it gives mass 
circulation and excellent distribu- 
tion, two essentials in the advertis- 
ing value of any medium. 
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The following 


representative 





concerns, 


covering a wide range of industries, are 


using it on schedules: 


The Aladdin Company 

American Chicle Co. 

F. R. Arnold & Co. 
(LaDorine) 

Apperson Bros. Automobile 


0. 

Bauer & Black 

Bonnie-B Company 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co. 

Burson Knitting Co. 

B. V. D. Company 

Cheney Talking Machine Co. 

Coco-Cola Company 

Colgate & Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 

DePree Chemical Co. 

W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 

Chas. E. Hires Company 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

Andrew Jergens Co. 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Co. 

James S. Kirk & Co. 

Lexington Motor Co. 





Lyon & Healy 

Mellin’s Food Co. 

Mint Products Co. 

Munsingwear Corporation 

National Biscuit Co. 

Northam Warren Corp. 
(Cutex) 

Orange-Crush 

Palmolive Co. 

Pepsodent Co. 

Pompeian Mfg. Co. 

Prudential Insurance Co. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Sanitol Chemical Labora- 
tories 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 

Alfred H. Smith Co. 
(Djer-Kiss) 

Steger & Sons Piano Co. 

Stutz Motor Car Co. 

Swift & Co. 

United Drug Co. (Jonteel) 

Van Camp Products Co. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
Inc. 

Winton Company 


Let the name stick in your mind, it’s imitated 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 


JAMES R. QUIRK, PUBLISHER 


W. M. 


HART 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 WEST 45TH 
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HERE is a quality peculiar to 
Foldwell that gives singular beauty 


to printed pieces. 


It comes from the 


press exquisitely printed. 


Elaborately etched half- 
tones are reproduced 
clearly—faithfully, on its 
specially prepared surface. 
Andthe impressions made 
from finecolor plates show 
the gradation of tones in 
all their delicacy. 


Such are the printing re- 
sults that users of Foldwell 
enjoy. Such are the results 
that they have learned to 
expect. Is it not then, a 
sure indication of Fold- 
well’s superior printing 
quality and dependability 
that their expectations are 
always satisfied? Many big 


printers and advertisers 
tell us that it is. Their 
preference for Foldwell 
above a multitude of other 
coated papers is natural. 
For Foldwell’s standards 
were first raised—and ever 
after maintained—to the 
end that unusually attrac- 
tive mailing pieces mnighe 
be printed. 


The advantages to be had 
by printing your adver- 
tising matter on Foldwell 
are shown inour Foldwell 
Book pictured above. If 
you will send us your 
name we will gladly mail 
you a copy. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
868 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Distributors 
in al 
Principal Cities 





Coated Cover 
Coated Book 
Coated Writing 
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A Selected List of House 
Magazines 


The First Instalment of Printers’ INk’s Revised Compilation 


UITE frequently Printers’ 

InK is called upon to supply 
a list of house magazines. In 
fact, seldom does a week go by 
without someone inquiring regard- 
ing such a compilation. All these 
inquirers have been referred to the 
list published in Printers’ INK the 
latter half of 1918. In that col- 
lection there were included 1,100 
names, taking in publications of 
every imaginable character. 

Since that date, however, a sort 
of specialization movement has 
begun in the house magazine 
field. Several distinct classifica- 
tions have gained increased promi- 
nence until now they are recog- 
nized as being separate and apart 
from the regular run of house 
publications. 

One of these “specialty” maga- 
zines is that which is distributed 
among the employees of a com- 
pany only. These, at. one time, 
went under the name “internal 
house organs.” Now they bear 
the more dignified and illuminat- 
ing title “employees’ magazines.” 

Another is the publication which 
is read by an organization’s sales 
force only. It usually contains 
confidential house information and 
distribution outside of the com- 
pany is strictly limited. 

Publications falling in the two 
classifications just mentioned per- 
form functions of such a distinc- 
tive nature that they can no longer 
be included in a compilation of 
general house magazines. It was 
for that very reason that Print- 
ERS’ INK, in the early part of 1920, 
published a separate list of em- 
ployees’ magazines. Six hundred 
and fifty names were gathered to- 
gether at the time. No such com- 
pilation has been made of those 
publications which circulate among 
a company’s sales force only, al- 
though if there is a demand for 
such a list, it is likely that Print- 
ERS’ INK will undertake the task. 
Of course, it is understood that 
this specialization trend is not, by 


- in another way. 
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any means, indulged in by all pub- 
lishers of house magazines. Many 
publications are sent to employees, 
salesmen, dealers and others not 
directly connected with the com- 
pany. Even here, though, a read- 
ing of the magazine, will usually 
show that it is edited for but one 
class of readers, others receiving 
it merely because they may be 
interested indirectly. 

Naturally, such a situation com- 
plicates, to some extent, the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the com- 
pilation of a house magazine list. 
In other words, if the various 
“specialty” publications are to be 
omitted, it is going to be difficult 
at times to determine whether a 
magazine belongs in the general 
class or the other. However, it 
was best that a process of dis- 
crimination be followed, and that 
has been done as far as circum- 
stances would permit. 

The list has also been limited 
Publications is- 
sued by associations of manufac- 
turers, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and similar or- 
ganizations are omitted. With 
these omissions, then, the compila- 
tion is strictly one of house maga- 
zines, published by all classes of 
industrial organizations for dis- 
tribution outside of the company 
among those who have some con- 
nection, or might possibly have 
some connection, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the industry or pro- 
fession. 

This instalment contains two 
hundred names. Additional in- 
stalments will appear in subsequent 
issues.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Acker, en & Condit Co., New 
York. “Table and Home.” 

Acme Packing Co., Chicago. “Red 
Crown.” 

Addressograph Co., Chicago. “Ad- 
dressograph Users’ News.” 

AGWI Steamship Lines, New York. 
“AGWI Steamship News.” : 

Allen Motor Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
“Bull’s Eye.” eps 


Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburgh. 
Cor.” : 
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Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, 
Pa. “Alpha Aids.” 
jAmerican Ever Ready WwW orks, Long 


Island City, N. “Eveready 
Team Worker.” 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. 
aul, Minn. “Crosby Clipper.” 
“American Ditcher Scoopings.” 


American Laundry ‘Machinery Co,, 
Cincinnati. ‘American Outlook.” 

American Liability Co., Cincinnati. 
“American.” 

hates Manufacturing Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. “Yarns,” 

American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. “Wellsworth.” 

The American Press Association, New 


York. “American Press.’ 
The American Thread Co., New York. 
“Star Needlework Journal.” 


Ames, Holden, McCready, Ltd., Mon 
treal, Que. “Shoe Facts.” 

Andrews & Co., Chicago. ‘‘Now.” 

Angier Chemical Co., Boston. “Angier 
Idea.” 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. “‘Bevo 

. Tatler.” 

Ansco Co., Binghamton, N. Y. “Por 
trait’”’ ‘(Professional photographers). 
“Ansco” (Dealers). 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


“Linoleum Logic.” 


Art Metal Cqgetrenion Co., James- 
town, N. Y Office Economist.’ 
(Consumers). “Art Metal Service” 
(Dealers). 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que. “Red Ball.” 


Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York. 
“Contractor's Atlas” (Contractors). 
“Atlas Almanac” (Dealers, etc.) 


_Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
“‘Atwater-Kent News.” 

Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. “Autocar 
Messenger.” 

Autocar Sales & Service Co,, Inc., New 
fork. “Autocar.” 

Ayery Co., Peoria, Ill. “Avery Agent.” 


“Aylmer Pump & Scale Co., Aylmer, 


Ont. “Aylmer Pump Topics.” 
J. S. Bache & Co., New York. “Bache 
Review.” 


A. Backus, Jr., Detroit. 
“Doughmaker.” 

Baer’s Stationery Store, Canton, 
“Baer Facts.” 

Baker Importing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Barrington Hall Whooperup.” 


& Sons, 
Ohio. 


Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati. “Key- 
note.” 
Bankers’ Pub. Co., New York. ‘‘Book 


S. 
The Barnes-Ross Co., 
“Progressive Mortician. 
Barrows’ Brothers’ Co., 
“ “Breeze.” 
Bassick Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
igh Pressure.” 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cleveland. 


“Bassick 


Bauer Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
“Bauer Bulletin.” 

Bausch & Lomb Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
“Reflector.” 

Beacon Chocolate Co., Boston. ‘‘Bea- 

. con,” 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., Chi 


“Beardslee Talks,” 


cago. - 
Bearings Service Co., Detroit. ‘Bearing 

On Us.” 
“Business.” 


Beers Press, Trenton, N. J. 
° 
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Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
“Benjamin Reflector.” 
A. H. Bickmore & Co., 
“Bond Topics.” 
Billings Printing Co., 
“Suggestions.” 
Billings-Chapin Co., 


Chicago, 
New York. 
Paducah, Ky, 


Cleveland. “Bil. 


chaco,’ 

H,-"Black Co., Cleveland. “Pull To- 
gether.” 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 


Md. “Hex.’ 


L, M. Bloomer Hotels, New York 
“Tavern Topics.” : 

Borden Co., New York. “Borden Bul. 
letin.’ 

Boston Last Co., Boston. “Electric 
Bulletin.”’ 

ma. x. Bragg Leather Co., St. Joseph, 


Mo. “Bragg’s Shoe Horn.’ 
Brentano’s, New York. ‘“‘Book Chat.” 


G. Brill Co., Philadelphia. “Brill 
Magazine.” 
British Whig Pub. Co., Ltd., Kingston, 


Ont. “More Pep. % 

Broderick -& Bascom Rope Co., St, 
.ouis. “Yellow Strand.” 

Thos. B. Brooks, New York. “Im- 


pressions,” 


Brewning, King & Co., New York. 
“Browning’s Magazine.” 

Brownstein-Louis Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. “Furnishing Facts.’ 

Buckley Bros., Louisville, Ky. “Kernel.” 

Spde @e Co., Harvey, Ill, “Buda Engine 

Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co., Buffalo, 
N. “Herd.” 

Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich. “Buick 


Bulletin.” 

Burpee-Johnson Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Float-a-Ford Sales News.” 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., De- 
troit. “Burroughs Clearing House” 
(Bank circulation). “Business.” 


Burson Knitting Co., Rockford, II. 
“Burson Knitter.’ 

Bush Terminal Co., New York. “Bush 
Magazine.” 

Bussmann Mfg. Co., St. Louis. ‘‘Buss 


Short-Circuit.” 
Butler Manufacturing Co., 
Mo. “Co-operator.”’ 
a 4 Ordway Co., Boston, 


Kansas City, 

“Trade 

Conbelage Electric Light Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “Electric Maid.” 

‘oseph Campbell Co., Camden, N. J. 
“Campbell’s Courant.” 

Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. “Canadaink.” 

Catiadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., 

’ Montreal, Que. “Auto Links.” 

Canadian Oil Cos., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
“Canadian Oil News.” 

€apper Farm Press, Topeka, Kan. 
“Capper Bulletin.” 

Carev Printing Co., New York. “42nd.’ 

Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kan, 

“Salt & Pep.’ 


Carnation Milk Products Co., Chicago. 
“Carnation News.’ 
G arrier Engineering Corp., New York. 


“Weather Vein.’ 

E..€. Carter & Son, New York. “Cur- 
tainology.”’ 

Carter White Lead Co., Chicago. 
ter Times.” 
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The Central Ohio Paper C “0-5 Columbus, 
Ohic “Copco Facts.’ 

The Cham pion Coated Paper Co., New 
York. “Champion Monographs.” 
Qhandler Motors of New England, 

Inc., Boston. ‘“Chan-Cleve Hub.’ 
Qhandler & Farquhar Co., Boston. 
“Chan-Farco Beacon.” 
Cimse & Si anborn, Boston. “Pot & 


a G. Che rry Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
“Cherry Circle.’ 

Chevrolet “Motor Co., New York. 
“Chevrolet Review.” ; 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Chicago 

as oxes.”” 

Chicago Tribune. ‘‘Co-operator.” 

Clay, Robinson & Co., Chicago. “Live 
Stock Report.” ' 

J. W. Clement Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
“Clement Comments.” p 

Cleveland Builders Supply & Brick 
Co., Cleveland. ‘Material Facts.” 

Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Wickliffe, Ohio. ‘‘Craneing. 

The Cleveland Provision Co., Cleve- 
land. “Wiltshire Way.” 

Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland 
“Cletrac Courier.” 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleve 
land. “Drill Chips.” 

Cloverleaf Life & Casualty Co., Jack 
sonville, Ill. “Flash.” 

Cole Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Cole Bulletin.’ 

Colfax Store Co., Colfax, Wis. “‘Col- 
fax Store Review.” 

A. M. Collins, Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
“Oak Leaf.” 

Columbia Graphophone Co., New York. 
“Columbia Record.” “Dictaphone 
Mouthpiece.” 

Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
“Columbian Crew.” 

Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. “Oil Cloth Talks.” 

Computing - Tabulating - Recording Co., 
New York. “International Busi 
ness Machines.” 

Conner Fendler & Co., New York. 
“Typographic Messenger.” 

Copper-Clad Malleable Range Co., St. 
Louis. “Chatter.” 

Corlies Macy & Co., New York. “Com 
mon Sense.” 

Corn Exchange National Bank. Phila- 
delphia. “Corn Exchange.” 
Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, 

N. Y. “Corona Bulletin.” 

Cortright Metal Shingle Co., Phila 
delphia. “Cortright Metal Shingle 

_ Advocate.” 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, N,ew York 
“Better Way. 

Crane Co., Chicago “Valve World.” 

W. M. Crane Co., New York. “Vul- 

_ ¢an_ Bulletin.” 

Crane & Breed Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 

Pa Quality Talks.” 

The Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chi- 

_ cago. “C. P. Bulletin.” 

Croft & Wright, Toronto, Ont. 

_ “Wrightcroft Review.” 

Con. P. Curran Printing Co., St. Louis. 
“Our Monthly Message.” 

Curtis Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 
“Curtis Service.’ 

Deltyman's Bank, Valley Ford, Cal. 

Safe ty and Service.” 


Dando Co., Philadelphia. 


” 


“Knowledge. 
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Wm. Davies Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
“Packer.” 

Davis Sewing Machine Co., Dayton, 

Ohio. | “Blue Bird.” “Davis Bul- 


letin. 
Davis & Warde, Pittsburgh. ‘“‘Warde’s 
Words.” 
Dearborn os Co., Seattle, Wash. 
nk Ball.” 


A.-J. Deer Co., Inc., Berne, mm. Be 
“Royal System Monthl 
De Laval Separator Co., New York. 
“De Laval Monthly.” 
1 ~ Inc., New York. “Delpark 
list.” 
Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. “Pipe 


rgan 
Denby Motor Truck Co., Detroit. 
“Denbyman.” 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass. ‘“Dennison’s Bulletin” 
(Dealers). ‘What Next?” (Sta- 
tioners, etc.) “The Inside of the 
Case” (Jewelers). 

The Denver Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 
ucts Co., Lamar, Colo. ‘“Meal- 
ology.” 

Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
“Agricultural, Industrial & Min- 
ing Conditions.” 

De Pree Co., Holland, Mich. ‘“San- 
Talks.” 

Detroit Insurance Agency, Detroit. 
“Reminder.” 

Detroit White Lead Works, Detroit. 
“Co-operator.” 

A. B. Dewes Printin & Stationery 
Co., St. Louis. nts.” 

C. H. Dexter & Sons, “Ine. Windsor 
Locks, Conn. “Xtra. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. “Salt Seller.” “Salt Sell- 
er” (Retail Grocers’ Edition). 

A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. “Stencil.” 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadel. 
phia. “Disston Crucible.” 

Disteel Wheel Corp., Detroit. “Dis- 
teel Bulletin.” 

a, 1 Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 

. “Graphite.” 

Henry - Doherty & Co., New York. 
“Doherty News.” 

Doért Motor Car Co., Flint, Mich. 
“Dort Doings.” 

Dover Press, Fall River, Mass. 
“Dover Type.” 

H. M. Downs Printing Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. “Printing Tips.” 

Dewntown Book Shop, Philadelphia. 
“Title Page.” 

Draper Corp., , Hopedale, Mass. “Cot- 
ton Chats. 

Cc &. ae Co., Chicago. ‘“‘Record 
Buster.” 

Joseph P. Dunn Shoe & Leather Co., 
Denver, Colo. “Shoe Tidings.” 
Jeplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich. 

“Duplex Doings.” 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. “Du Pont Maga- 
zine.” 

Durham Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind 
“Duplex Dealer’s Bulletin.” 

Earnshaw Knitting Co., Chicago. ‘‘In- 
fants’ Department.” 

Earnshaw Press Corp., Boston. “Earn- 
shaw House Organ.” 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
“Kodak Salesman” (Retail Clerks) 
“Trade Circular” (Dealers). 
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Pho- 


“Studio Light” (Professional 
(Ama- 


tographers). ‘‘Kodakery” 
teur Photographers). 

“faton, Crane & Pike Co., 
Mass. “Pull-Together.” 

Ebbs, Rochester, me. Be 
Pointers.” 

Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., 
Cleveland. “Eclipse or an : 
manack.”’ 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
“Edison Diamond Points” (Jobbers 
and Dealers). “Edison Ambe- 
rola Monthly” (Jobbers and Deal- 
ers). “Along Broadway” (Gen- 
erally). 

Edison Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Co., Harrison, N. J. “Edison 
Sales Builder.” 

Electric Appliance Co., Chicago. ‘“Elec- 
trical Trade.’ 

Elliott-Fisher Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
“Elliott-Fisher Magazine.” 

Ellis Jones Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
“Memphis Druggist.”” 

Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rockford, 
Ill “E-B Dealers Magazine.” 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
“Emerson Monthly.” 

Chas. Emmerich & Co., 
“Quills.” 

Gas & Electric Co., 
N. Y. “Empire News.’ 

Equipment Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
**Accelerator.”’ 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
“Volume and Velocity.” 

Evans - Winter- Hebb, Inc., 
“Three Circles.” 

Paithorn Co., Chicago. ‘Stamp.’ 

Farley & Loetscher Mfg. 9 Shenee, 
Iowa. “Re-Saw.’ 

Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 
tion.” 

Farnsworth, Hoyt Co., Boston. “Finder.” 

Faxon & Gallagher Drug Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. “Western Drug Rec- 
ord.” 

J. A. Fay & Eagan Co., 
“Lightning.” 

Federal Engineering Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. “Belts.” 

Federal Motor Truck Co., 
“Federal Traffic News.” 

Fetzer & Spies Leather Co., Cleve- 
and. “New Pairs & Repairs.” 
Fiberloid Corporation, Indian Orchard, 

Mass. ‘“Fiberloid Facts.” 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. ‘‘Fidelity Journal.” 

Henry Field Seed Co... Shenandoah, 
Iowa. “Seed Sense.’ 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ohio. “Firestone.” 

First National Bank, Los Gatos, Cal. 
“Bank Service.” 
Nathaniel Fisher & Co., 

“Target.” 

A. E. Fitkin & Co., 

“Weekly Résumé.” 
Pesd Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ford, 
“Ford News.” “Ford Truck 
Bulictin. ” “Fordson Tractor Bul- 
letin.” 

Fort Dearborn. Banks, Chicago. 
Dearborn Magazine.” 

Fort Wayne Printing Co., 
Ind. “Fi.” 


Pittsfield, 


Chicago. 


Geneva, 


Detroit. 


Detroit. 


“Gump- 


Cincinnati. 


Detroit. 


Akron, 


New York. 
New York. 


“Fort 
Fort Wayne, 


Fortuna Machine Co., New York. 


“Fortuna.” 
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Woolworth’s Has Biggest 
Year in Its History 


F. W. Woolworth Co. closed its fiscal 
year with sales of approximately $141, 
250,000, the biggest year’s business ip 
its history. This is a gain of $2}. 
753,893, or 18.2 per cent, over 1919 
sales, and the largest increase in tum. 
over in any year. 

The company closed its year with. 
out a dollar of obligations. All bills 
payable have been cleaned up, as well 
as bank loans of less than $2,000,000, 
occasioned by the purchase of a large 
block of preferred stock for the sink 
ing fund. In addition, the company 
has a substantial cash balance. 

The inventory account on Decem. 
ber 31 was about $20,000,000. This 
is an increase of but 10 per cent over 
merchandise stocks at the end of 1919, 
the gain being for the account of new 
stores. Inventories of old stores, there. 
fore, remain unchanged from a year 
ago. 

Holiday trade was the largest on 
record. Sales on December 24 totaled 
$1,900,521, the largest single day's 
business, representing a gain of $255, 
590, + ae 53 per cent, over December 
24, 1 


“Printers’ Ink” Articles Filed 
for Ready Reference 


GoopeLt-Pratt ComMPANy 
TOOLSMITHS 

GREENFIELD, Mass., Dec. 31, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We read the articles, “Eleven Ways 
to Build the Advertising Appropria- 
tion,” in Printers’ Ink with great 
care and interest, and have on file for 
ready reference a great deal of other 

valuable material selected from pre 
vious issues of this publication. 

We would like to inform you that 
the article, “Wheels in the Air,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, was one _.of the 
sanest and most pertinent subjects that 
it has been my pleasure to read for 
some time, as it gives very practical 

ways in which unnecessary padding 
may be done away with and the work 
under construction greatly improved, 
at the same time making a saving of 
time, labor and material. 

M. C. Overtne, 
Advertising Manager. 


George B. David Co. Increases 
List 

The George B. David Co., Inc., New 

York and Chicago, has been appointed 


national advertising representative of 
the Missouri State Journal, Jefferson 
City, Mo., and the Miama, Okla., News. 


Canadian Newspaper Ceases 


Publication 
The Border Cities Sun, the morning 
edition of the Border Cities Star, 
Windsor, Ont., ceased publication on 
December 31. Increased production 
costs was given as the reason. 
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one value of white space 


year with. 
All bill 
"$3,000.00, 
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of 2 lane The white space you buy for your 


r the sink. 
magazine advertising has a certain defi- 
nite value to you—a value related pri- 
marily to circulation. 


me, tie 
year 
argest on And that value increases in proportion 
<4 totaled : 
r¥ as the responsiveness of the readers is 
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— increased. 
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ce That is why Good Housekeeping 1s ex- 
" plaining each month to its readers the 
, 1920. . os . 

‘ economic reasons for advertising, its 
en Ways ° ° ° 4g e4e . : 
propria virtues, its reliability, its educational 
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A and news value. 
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Ai In short, Good Housekeeping is SELL- 


ING the most undersold thing in Ameri- 
can business — advertising. And that 
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| If you have not yet received your copy of 

“Spreading the Gospel,” please remind us 

ases on your letterhead. Full-page reproduc- 
, = tions of two advertisements in this series 

"Sten ™ will be found in Advertising @ Selling, 

n on issues of December 18th and January Ist. 
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Shirley, Indiana. 
December 6th, 1920. 


Weekly Globe-Democrat, 
Editor, TEAM WORK, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir :— 
Some good fellow mailed me a copy of your 
TEAM WORK. 
Its practical helpfulness to the retailer at once 
appealed to me. One article, “Big Ideas in a 
Small Town” (Vol. IV. No. 11), gave me a 
start along a new line of thinking that has in- 
creased our purchases of advertised brands. We 
are giving the plan a fair trial and believe that 
it will work out to our entire satisfaction. 
I’d like to receive TEAM WORK regularly— 
and back issues. Send them along and we'll 
remit on receipt of bill. 
Very truly yours, 
H. D. SPANGLER, 


Spangler Drygoods Co. 











Do You Receive Fam-Work ? 


As a national advertiser you will be interested in 
this unique publication. We will be glad to add 
your name to our mailing list—just say the word. 


Address: WEEKLY GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HE retail merchant is the influence which 

finally determines the success or failure of Na- 

tional Advertising. It’s his readiness or reluc- 
tance to buy, and the degree of interest he puts 
behind the advertised article. 

TEAM WORK has hammered for almost five years now 
at the 7800 merchants in the St. Louis trade territory— 
teaching the value of advertising, the advantages of 
handling and pushing nationally advertised merchandise. 

Mr. Spangler’s letter on the opposite page gives you an 
indication of how the TEAM WORK idea works out. This 
little magazine gives you real co-operation because it 
actually gets under the skin of the man who buys and sells 
your goods. TEAM WORK is published by the 


WEEKLY 


Globe- Democrat 


The WEEKLY GLOBE-DEMOCRAT is issued twice 
a week, with a circulation of 220,000 paid-in-advance sub- 
scriptions each issue. It is the largest paper of its class 
in the country, with 50,000 more paid-in-advance circulation 
than any other publication reaching the farm homes of the 
St. Louis trade territory. 

Advertising rate, $1.25 per line per week of two issues. 

Here’s a combination you can’t beat: A great market— 
the largest medium covering it—an advertising rate so 
moderate that it reminds you of the days before the war— 
AND a practical, efficient form of CO-OPERATION. 
Think it over. 
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The Foundation of 


Bigger Business 
—the Rand M¢Nally Commercial Atlas of America 


RAND MCNALLY 
COMMERCIALATLAS 
OF AMERICA 


is as much a part of the 
modern office equipment 
as the telephone directory 
or office dictionary. 
Whether you purchase the 
Atlas every year, or every 
other year, or merely 
“once in a while”, the 
1921 Edition is the one 
you will not care to miss 
because of new Census 
population statistics. 
There will not be another 
Federal Census until 1930. 


Distance (rail mileage) 
between towns is shown 
on special Black and 
White Mileage Maps pre- 
pared for this purpose in 
the 1921 edition. 


The Ranp M¢Natty CommMerciAL 
ATLAS OF AMERICA is the foundation on 
which the selling and promotional cam- 
paigns of every progressive business organ- 
ization are built. 

It has so many uses—such profitable 
uses, in fact—that the phrase “Let’s see 
what RAND M¢ NALLY says about it” has 
become the business slogan of the Nation. 

The 1921 New Census Edition is the 
one for which the entire business world is 
waiting—bigger, better and more com- 
plete than ever. 

Ready for delivery this month. The 
most important edition in ten years. Not 
another Federal Census until 1930. Sub- 
scriptions filled in order of receipt. If 
your order is not among the many thou- 
sand now on file, order at once to insure 


delivery. Sold direct only 


Ranp MESNALILY & GOoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK STREET 42 E. 22np STREET 
CHICAGO New York 





WRITE FOR LARGE COMMERCIAL ATLAS CIRCULAR WITH SAMPLE MAP 
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When Salesmen and Advertising 
Are Not on Speaking Terms 


Some Suggestions Printers’ INK Has Made to Iron Out Friction between 
the Two 


Tue Haire PustrsHinc CoMPaNny 
New York City. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have a prospect whom we have 
been unable to sell because his sales 
men have constantly urged him not to 
advertise. 

During the past two years, PRINTERS’ 
Ink has contained many interesting 
articles on this very .point. I wonder 
if you would give me the exact dates 
when some of them appeared, and also 
let me know whether or not you have 
these issues available. 

' F. A. Leperve. 


HE situation Mr. Lederle has 

briefly described is not so com- 
mon to-day as it was but a few 
years ago. 

The subject has received ex- 
tensive treatment in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, as illustrated by the follow- 
ing list of articles. These de- 
scribe successful campaigns that 
manufacturers have waged to sell 
their sales force on the advertis- 
ing programme, In some cases 
the articles deal with methods of 
getting the salesmen to back up a 
campaign that has been running 
for some time. Others tell how 
ce-operation was secured before 
the curtain rose on the advertising 
act. All should be of interest and 
help at the present moment when 
many a salesman unfamiliar with 
the true functions of advertising 
is likely to question the policy of 
increasing the appropriation when 
sales come more slowly.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


A President Sells Dealer Helps to 
Salesmen. Printers’ Ink Monthly, April, 
1920, p. 49. 

The Advertising Manager Must First 
be a Salesman. Oct. 28, 1920, p. 122. 

Advertising Must be Married to 
Sales (Editorial). Sept. 30, 1920, p. 161. 

Merchandising the Advertising Cam- 
paign to the Consumer. Sept. 23, 1920, 
p. 33. 

Are Your Salesmen Sold? (Editorial.) 
June 24, 1920, p. 173. 

Advertising Has Made Salesmen En- 
thusiastic. Nov. 20, 1919, p. 52. 

The Advertising Man fho Sells 
Himself to the Salesmen. Oct. 9, 

s_ 33. 
Your Salesmen Advertisingly 


Sold? Sept. 4, 1919, p. 57 


The Protectograph Way of Advertis- 
ing Ahead of the Salesmen. Aug. 28, 
1919, p. 113. 

When the Salesman’s Soviet Says, 
“You Mustn’t Advertise.” July 31, 
1919, p. 41. 

Should Your Salesmen Also “Sell” 
Your Advertising? April 3, 1919, p. 3. 

The Answer to the Salesman who Be- 
lieves Advertising Cuts Down His Sal- 
ary. April 24, 1919, p. 8. 

Advertising Approval That 
the Sting of Later Criticism. 
1919, p. 109. 

When Your Salesmen “Knock” Your 
Advertising. Jan. 16, 1919, p. 39. 

Effective Advertising Order Blank 
— Co-operation Easy. July 4, 1918, 
p. 73. 

A Salesman in Defence of the Adver- 
tising Department. May 2, 1918, p. 113. 

Why Some Advertising Doesn’t Get 
the Salesmen’s Co-operation, March 


Dodges 
June 19, 


3 Co-operate with the 
Advertising Department. Feb. 21, 1918, 
p. 33 


National Advertising and the Travel- 
ing Salesman. Dec. 6, 1917, p. 98. 
Teaching Quaker Oats Salesmen to 
Capitalize Advertising. Oct. 4, 1917, 
06 


p. 106. 

One President’s Way of Selling Ad- 
vertising to the Salesman. Aug. 23, 
1917, p. 37. 

Lining Up 3,600 Jobber’s Salesmen 
Behind the Campaign. July 5, 1917, 


p. 28. 
Getting 6,000 Agents in Tune with 
the Advertising. March 29, 1917, p. 79. 
fhere the Salesmen Really Buy the 
Advertising. Aug. 17, 1916, p. 109. 

Hudson’s News Posters Keep Sales- 
men’s Fighting Spirits Up. Aug. 24, 
1916, p. 21. 

Advertising the Friend and Not the 
Enemy of Salesmen. July 6, 1916, p. 36. 

Branch Advertising Department to 
Give Local Color to Burroughs Cam- 
paign. April 6, 1916, p. 48. 

How Advertising Won Another Re- 
cruit. Jan. 13, 1916, p. 127. 

How the H. J. Heinz Co, Links Up 
Advertising with Selling. Nov. 25, 
1915, p. 3. 

Examination of Salesmen 
Study of Advertising. 
p. 102. 

Paying Salesmen for 
Work. (Editorial.) Sept. 2, 1915, p. 87. 

Good Results from Keeping Sales 
Force in Touch with Advertising. Aug. 
19, 1915, p. 63. 

Getting the Salesmen to Talk the 
Advertising. Aug. 5, 1915, p. 17. 

_ Speeding Up Advertising Co-opera- 
— ar ta 87 Branches. July 29, 

~p 3 
How Taggart’s Salesmen “Sold” 
July 22, 


Themselves on Advertising. 
Ways of Interesting the Sales Force 


Insures 
Sept. 9, 1915, 


Co-operative 


1915, p. 25. 
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COMPARE AN 
OX-CART WITH 


AN AUTOMOBILE! 


There’s just that much 
difference in efficiency be- 
tween the use of our ser- 
vice and the inconvenient, 
time-killing individual rate 
and data file; for our ser- 
vice gives you—revised 
monthly—arranged in 
chart form—the latest, up- 
to-the-minute, accurate in- 
formation on over 6,000 
publications—detailed ad- 
vertising rates, circulation 
analysis, mechanical re- 
quirements, etc. 


You can get your answer 
to almost any question 
within ten seconds. It an- 
swers more than a million 
questions. It enables you 
to prepare schedules in less 
than a fourth the time— 
make important compar- 
isons—and save correspon- 
dence with pulishers. 


Copy on Approval 


Drop usa line on your let- 
terhead, and we'll gladly send 
you a current copy of our 
service on 10 days’ approval. 
Inspect it—be as critical as 
you like—we'll be happy for 
you to make that test. 


307 Saturday Night Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 


References: 
Any Advertising Agency 
National Advertiser 
Publisher or Publishers’ 
Representative 
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in Advertising. July 15, 1915, p, 63, 

Ways of Selling Salesmen on Adver. 
tising. May 20, 1915, p. 26, 

When Salesmen and Advertising Pylj 
Together. (Editorial.) March 25, 
1915, p. 88. 

How Overland “Sells” Its Advertis. 
ing Policies to Its Agents. March 25, 
1915, p. 54. 

Getting Salesmen to Back Up the Ad. 
vertising. (Editorial.) Nov. 12, 1914 
p. 72 

Teaching Salesmen How to Sell Ad 
vertising. Aug. 6, 1914, p. 17. 

When Antagonism Is __Disloyalty, 
(Editorial.) July 16, 1914, p. 88 ~ 

Advertising as the 7 ore Assist 
ant. April 23, 1914, p. 

How Pratt & Lambert L ine Up Sales. 
men. March 19, 1914, p. 75. 

Getting Your Men to Underst: and and 
Support the House Policies. Dec. 2, 
1915, p. 


Furniture Maker Quotes 
Retail Prices 


The Hawthorne Furniture Shops, Los 
Angeles, has started an advertising cam- 
paign covering California, featuring its 
furriiture at a new low-price level. It 
is planned to continue this sort of ad 
vertising for ninety days, to help retail 
furniture dealers liquidate quickly, after 
which a campaign featuring quality of 
product will continue throughout the 
year. Harrison, Janes, Crank & Paris, 
Inc., Los Angeles advertising agency, 
are ‘handling the Hawthorne account. 

This agency has also obtained the 
accounts of Paulais, which plans to 
open a chain of French candy stores; 
the New Standard Rubber Company, 
maker of stock for vulcanizing and re 
treading and the Hutson Com 
pany, manufacturing lithographer. It 
is planned to use both newspaper and 
periodical space for all of these ac 
counts during the coming year. 


“P, I. M.” Valued in Canada 


Lever Brotruers, LimItrep 
Toronto, December 22, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I trust the coming year will bring 
greater business to the Printers’ Ink 
Monthly than it has had during the 
current year, and that it will go for 
ward with increasing prosperity. 

The Monthly is one of the journals 
I value very much, not only for its 
beautiful printing, but the articles, from 
a practical point of view, on advertis 
ing, color and other subjects I appre 
ciate very much. 

W. M. Markay, 
Advertising Manager. 


Buys Fort Worth, Texas, Out- 
door Advertising Business 


The outdoor~ advertising business 
owned by Mitchell Greenwall and the 
Texas Advertising Company has been 
bought by the United Advertising Cor 
poration, New York. This purchase 
includes the plant at Fort Worth, 
exas. 
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28,117,238 Lines 


N 1920 The Detroit News _ published 
28,117,238 lines of paid advertising, not- 
withstanding the omission of millions of lines 
because of lack of space and the rigid rules of 
The Detroit News regarding character of ad- 
vertisements accepted. 
7 represents the greatest volume of cen- 
sored high-class advertisements ever car- 
ried in one year in any newspaper in the world, 
and surpassing any New York newspaper by 
over 4,600,000 lines. 


The Detroit News 


“Always in the Lead” 
























0 O 


When Shall I Sell ? 


Is your demand 
seasonable? 


We can tell_you 
Stanley E.Gunnison Inc. 


Merchandising Advertising, 


Hudson Terminal Building 


Tel. 2646 Cort. 30 Church St. a 
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PARCEL POST CASES 


For your samples, premiums, novelties 
and mail shipments of all kinds, 


z 
5 
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2 7411 xo 


Me 
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Booze Cannot Be Advertised 
on Ments 


Subject to certain vital provisos 
booze cannot come back, William } 
Anderson, State Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York, as 
serted in an address before the Ad. 
vertising Club, of Rochester, N. ¥, 
recently, 

“Nothing which cannot be advertised 
on its merits,” he said, “can ever 
come back permanently when it is gone, 
and, if it has not gone, it will have to 
Liquor was turned out of the adver. 
tising columns of the wise, discrimi 
nating, conscientious publications of 
America before legal prohibition went 
into effect. 

“Further, nobody can be found in 
America who, in a spirit that is accept 
able to the Almighty, is sincerely pray. 
ing for the return of the legalized sale 
of alcoholic liquor for beverage pur. 
poses. There is nothing incongruous 
in the mention of prayer in connection 
with advertising, because they are more 
closely akin than is generally realized 
No man can honestly advertise the 
product of a business which he cannot 
ask the Lord to bless as a means of 
livelihood. 

“There are, roughly speaking, three 
phases of human activity: (1) The 
combination of service and profit, which 
is called ‘business’; (2) service with- 
out profit, which is called ‘charity’; 
(3) profit without service, which is 
‘crime.’ 

“The liquor traffic was destroyed by 
pitiless publicity. It was prodded out 
into the open so the people could see 
its real nature by seeing it in action, 
When it refused to come out, the light 
was turned in upon it on the princi- 
ple that when you flash a ray of light 
into a rathole you have spoiled it | 
rat purposes. We simply tied a can 
to the opponents of prohibition and 
turned them loose, yelping up and 
down the highways, deluded with the 
idea that they were destroying 4s, 
when, in fact, they were hastening their 
own downfall.” 


or 


Marketing Courses in Chicago 
The Central Y. M. C. A., of Chi- 


cago, has arranged for a_ three-year 
evening course in its School of Com- 
merce covering the entire field of mar- 
keting. W. Frank McClure, chaitman 
of the advertising council of the Chi 
cago Association of Commerce, has 
been engaged as instructor in charge 
of the various advertising courses in- 
cluded in the curriculum. George L 
Willman, manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Studebaker Corporation, 
heads the salesmanship courses. 





“Western Farmer” Appoints 
Katz Agency 

The E. Katz Special Advertising 

Agency, New York, has been appointed 

advertising representative in the East, 

South and West of Western Farmer, 

Portland, Ore. 
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OLID reader value is what an adver- 
tiserobtains byusing The Churchman, 


This does not require proof or lengthy 
explanation. Thecharacter of the paper 
itself is the advertiser's guarantee. 
Where else may be found a medium that 
goes exclusively before the well-to-do 


membership of the Episcopal Church? 


The advertiser may search far without 
finding a periodical that enjoys to such 
marked degree the confidence of its 
readers. After 115 years of leadership 
in its field the position of The 
Churchman is assured. 


The far-sighted advertiser, wishing to: secure a 
stable market for his merchandise, will not over- 
look the opportunity The Churchman offers. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 


* More Than a Religious Paper ” 


Published every Saturday at 381 Fourth Avenue 





advertising rate card. 





CHURCHMAN COMPANY, 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
You may send me sample copies of The CHURCHMAN and your 
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TEST 


of Tablet Packing 


Electric lights, cash registers, and hand- 
some display cases are now marks of the 
modern store—magnets of trade and mile- 
stones of progress and profit. 

Even the packing of tablets has been 
modernized ! 


Envelopes, cardboard boxes, glass bottles 
—all have been steps in the evolution of 
tablet packing. 


Now it is Sanitape! 
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SANITAPE 


Sanitape takes its leading position in the field of tablet 
packing because it offers these advantages: 


(1) Each tablet is individ- 
ually sealed air-tight and 
moisture-proof until the in- 
stant of use. One or more 
tablets may be removed from 
sanitape without exposing the 
others. 

—Maintained effectiveness. 


(2) The packing operation 
is wholly mechanical — the 
achievement of an ingenious 
machine. No hand _ touches 
the product at any stage. 

—Protected purity. 


(3) Tablets do not come in 


What product do you make? 


contact with each other nor 
with the carton. No rubbing, 
no crumbling. 

—Insured perfection. 


(4) Lightweight carton suf- 
ficient container for tablets 
packed in sanitape. No dan- 
ger of loss or breakage. 
—Saving in weight and cost. 


(5) Sanitape packing influ- 
ences buyers favorably toward 
products it contains—by its 
hygienic, economical, conve- 
nient and unique features. 
—Added value to the product. 


Can it be 


packed to better advantage the sanitape way? 
Investigate. Send for samples and full particu- 
lars regarding this new and unique method. 





Machine on the prem- 
ises, our Contract 
epartment will sani- 
ape-pack tablets (or 
ther products which 
end themselves to this 
method), lots of 15,000 
or more, in desired 
units—for manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and re- 
tailers. 

Write for full par- 
ticulars. 




















IVERS-LEE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 




























HERE are several important 

points that American manufac- 
turers going into the Latin-Amer- 
ican markets must come to realize 
and adopt before they can hope to 
go into the market on a permanent 
basis. First of all, an introduc- 
tion must be classed in simple, sin- 
cere terms, avoiding extravagant 
statements that cannot be lived 
up to. 

Second, American manufactur- 
ers must know that the average 
Latin-American merchant, as well 
as individual, is a keen judge of 
merchandise. Even keener than 
we find here in the States, due to 
the fact perhaps that Latin-Amer- 
ica has long been a world market. 
England, France, Germany, Italy, 
have appreciated for years the 
point that good merchandise, in 
fact, the best,.is the only kind 
that they will accept on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Another important: point is in 
filling orders for Latin-America 
exactly as the specifications de- 
mand, not only in the merchan- 
dise itself, but the method in 
which it is packed, the boxes in 
which it is shopped, the way the 
boxes are marked and_ their 
method of shipment. A particular 
case came to my attention while 
I was in Latin-America, on an or- 
der for $19,000 worth of high- 
grade silk hosiery which had been 
ordered here from one of our best 
hosiery manufacturers, and one of 
the specifications called for wrap- 
ping each individual dozen of 
hosiery in a single sheet of paper 
inside the cardboard carton. 

Evidently, when the shipping 
clerk at the hosiery company saw 
these specifications, he probably 
said to himself: “We never did 

From. an address before the Chicago 


Council of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, in Chicago. 





Things to Remember in Seeking 
Latin-American Trade 


Sincere Advertising and Recognition That Customer Knows Mercha. 
dising Named as Essentials 


By E. C. Conover 
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this before. It’s unnecessary, I'l 
ship them in the usual way.” Ané 
he did, and when that shipment 
arrived at the customer’s in Bueno 
Aires, because that paper wrapper 
was not around the hosiery, tha 
hosiery manufacturer stood a fine 
of 15 per cent and, in addition 
paid a duty on the cardboard con. 
tainers, which, together, took his 
profits on the shipment. 

This is only one of thousands 
of cases that are happening every 
year in South America, and not 
alone do they represent a loss, 
either to the original shipper or 
the buyer, or else that merchan- 
dise laid in the custom house s0 
long that when it is delivered it 
has rotted past all possible use. 

Another important point is the 
class of men that are sent down 
to represent the American manv- 
facturer. The Latin - American 
merchant is a gentleman—in fact, 
he is almost too gentlemanly to do 
business with. Still he demands, 
and rightly, too, that the type of 
man he is obliged to meet in his 
business dealings is of high-grade 
class and a gentleman. 

Much to the credit of the better 
class of Americans now in South 
America, they are conducting 
themselves so that Americans 
stand better to-day than any other 
class or nationality, and they take 
pains now to impress newcomers 
to do likewise. 

Any good advertising campaign 
that has proved successful in the 
United States would prove suc- 
cessful in Latin-America. While 





it is true that the general advertis- 
ing practice is much as it was in 
the States some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, show by that very 
fact that good advertising, prop- 
erly planned and properly exe- 
cuted, would cause the same reac- 
tion and with much better result. 
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THERE’S A BUSINESS 
BATTLE-ROYAL JUST AHEAD 


The PESSIMIST who lets his black 
fears blind him with tears is not much 
worse these days than the OPTIMIST 
who, laughingly confident, refuses or 
neglects the calls and opportunities for 
ACTION — THOUGHTFUL, COURA- 
GEOUS, CHEERFUL ACTION. 

There will be scant joy in days to 
come for the fellow who is PUBLICLY 
PREACHING CONFIDENCE and gen- 
eral reorganization, while PRIVATELY 
PRACTICING SELFISH DELAY, or 
carelessly neglecting to readjust his own 
erations to meet conditions. 

A month ago we 


EACH MANUFACTURER FACES 
the NECESSITY of helping local dealers 
to quickly MOVE HIS GOODS to the 
CONSUMER, or re-orders in his case 
are going to come slowly or not at all, 
and if he has WIDEAWAKE COM- 
PETITORS—and who won’t have?—he 
loses his place in the business line. 

There’s a WONDERFUL AID, al- 
most MIRACULOUS ASSISTANCE at 
hand—NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

In this day of business readjustment, in 
this realignment of values, THE NEWS.- 
PAPER, because of its CONSTANT 
READINESS, its 
ALL-COVERING 





said in this space: 
“The pressure of 
ACTUAL NECES- 
SITY is now COM- 
PELLING ACTION 
by both sides (buy- 
ers and sellers).” 
“One product after 
anther BREAKS 
IN PRICE. Some 
day soon the move- 
ment will be gen- 








eral. 
“PRODUCTION 
on a readjusted cost = 
basis WILL BE RESUMED at SPEED.” 
Every day more positively confirms 
that statement. 


We said: . . 
“COMPETITION will be MORE 
KEEN than ever before.” : 
“TRADE-MARKED and BRANDED 
PRODUCTS will be hrought to the at- 
tention of the public by AGGRESSIVE 
and CONVINCING PUBLICITY that 
will sett NEW STANDARDS in adver- 
tising methods and practices.” 
“IT WILL BE A BATTLE-ROYAL 
in which the FIT and MERITORIOUS 
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will be VICTORIOUS, the TIMID will 
be SIDE-TRACKED and FORGOT- 
TEN, and the UNWORTHY RELE- 
GATED to the DISCARD.” 

Within the month no one will ques- 
tion that. 


“We are at your service, any time, anywhere’ 





REACH, its special 
and IMMEDIATE 
AVAILABILITY, 
its CONVINCING 
QUALITY, its 
ECONOMY of use, 
has thoroughly dem- 
onstrated to the 
business world that 
it is an instrument 
of TREMENDOUS 
POWER for AC- 
COMPLISHMENT 
and RESULT. 

We represent in the national adver- 
tising field the newspapers shown on 
the map herewith. They are live, aggres- 
sive publications in prosperous cities and 
sections, 

We have made it our business to 
KNOW the NEWSPAPERS of these 
cities, the TRADE CONDITIONS ‘in 
nearly every line, and with their several 
and respective promotion departments, 
trade extension bureaus, business sur- 
veys, etc., to RENDER ‘VALUABLE 
ASSISTANCE, not only in conection 
with proper publicity and in the columns 
of the newspapers themselves, but in the 
matter of DISTRIBUTION and other 
MERCHANDISING PROBLEMS that 


may arise. 





, 


The John Budd Company 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 


Tribune Building 
CHICAGO 


9 E. 37th Street 
NEW YORK 


Examiner Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Title Insurance Building 
LOS ANGELES s 


Healey Building 
ATLANTA 


Chemical Building 
ST. LOUIS 
Post-Intelligencer Building 
SEATTLE 
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reaches topmost peak 
In Advertising Gains During 192) 


GREATEST GAINS IN 








OF 


Total Display Advertising 
Total Daily Display Advertising 
Daily Financial Advertising 


ANY BOSTON NEWSPAPER 





HERALD MAKES GREATEST 
DAILY GAIN 


in 

Financial Advertising 

AIN 
Herald . AEE ba5 
Transcript +H 
American 
Record 
Globe . 
Post 


HERALD MAKES ONLY GAIN 


In 
Foreign Advertising 


GAIN Loss 
Herald . 41,807 
Globe ... a 
*Transcr ipt 
*Record . 
Post . 
* American 








HERALD MAKES GREATEST 
GAIN 


in 
AUTOMOBILE 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
GAIN LOSS 
-170,685 
.138,893 
90,522 
52,238 


19, 261 


Herald 
POSS «ce 
*Transcr ipt 
*Record . 
*American 
Globe 


HERALD MAKES GREATEST 
GAIN 


in 
TOTAL 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Herald 
Post 

Globe . ‘ 
*Transcript . 
*Recor : 
*American 





Automobile 











HERALD MAKES GREATEST 
GAIN 


in 
TOTAL DAILY 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Boston, Mass, ) 


Commonwealth of 
Suffo 


Massachusetts, 


Before me, a Notary Public, personally 


C. Gray, Chief Statistician of Boston Ne 


Bureau, and 


under oath states that fi 


to the best of his i 
with the records 


the above statement, 
lief, are in accordance 


Transcr ipt 
Record 
American 
Globe Subscribed and sworn to 
before me this 6th day of 
January, A.D. 1921 











wee Herald was the only Boston 
ewspaper to gain during {920 In 
all classifications of general adver- 
tising—Foreign, Financial, Automo- 
bile and Publications advertising. 
Traveler lineage not included in 
tables on this page Traveler led all 
evening newspapers in display adver 
tising. 
*Siz day papers only. 
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Notary Public 


My Commission Expires 
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All Boston newspapers combined (not including 
advertising. The He 
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ler) registered a net loss of 32,020 lines in general 
gain of 427,813 lines. 
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Koby White 


The Man with a 





Vital Message 





and Advertising Managers 


Koby 








to Agency Production Men 


How much of your valuable time is expended 
in digging up the mechanical details of an 
advertising or printing proposition? 
—the construction of an effective 
dummy. 
—the selection of practical paper stock. 


—the determination of the proper 
printing processes, engraving treat- 
ments and art techniques. 


—the presentation of an accurate and 
economical estimate. 


My fourteen years’ experience in every phase 
of printing, lithographing, offset processes, 
engraving, designing, illustrating and the pro- 
duction of advertising media qualifies me to be 
of significant service in developing your tenta- 
tive plans and ideas. 


Having recently become connected with the 
James T. Igoe Company, after several years 
at the head of the Production Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, places at my dis- 
posal —and yours—a thoroughly equipped 
organization ready and willing to lend its service 
facilities without obligation. 


Let me put into tangible form and 
figures, your plans and your problems. 


Now With 


117 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Ii. 


Wh t Designers - PRINTERS ~- Engravers 





JAMES 'T. IGOE COMPANY 
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HE year 1920, especially the 

latter part, was marked by a 
gedit strain which has rarely 
en equalled in this country, and 
never equalled without being fol- 
lowed by a financial debacle. That 
the country has been able to pass 
through this period without seri- 
ous disaster, is due to two things: 

1. Because the Federal Reserve 
system has stood back of the bank- 
ing structure with a practically un- 
limited supply of credit and of 
currency, and, 

2. Because the banks, during the 
war years, had piled up untold 
percentages of profits, which en- 
abled them, without serious con- 
sequences, to stand heavy losses 
(or at least heavy paper losses) 
in carrying through, without bank- 
ruptcy, firms and institutions which 
were temporarily crippled and 
many of which are still. being 
carried. 

This attitude of the banks has 
been the salvation of the indus- 
trial structure. Without the Fed- 
eral Reserve supplies back of 
them, they would have been com- 
pelled to let good business con- 
cerns go to the wall and the fall- 
ing cards would have swept the 
country with wrecks. 

The progress of events since the 
armistice, in the latter part of 
1918, furnishes a panorama of the 
most interesting character. Out of 
the foggy atmosphere of that pe- 
riod, we can now trace clearly the 
inevitable movement which took 
place, 

The shock of the stoppage of 
the war called a sudden halt in 
business here, and all sail was 
hastily furled in expectation of a 
sudden drop in prices all around, 
with, nobody knew what, dire re- 
sults. The drop did not take place, 
or, at least, only fractionally. In- 
stead of overproduction of do- 
mestic goods needed, it was found 
that there was not a sufficient sup- 
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From “The Bache Review.” 
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(ountry’s Ability to Stand Credit 
Strain Demonstrated 


Conditions Sound, and Point to Early Resumption of Industrial Activity 


ply. The machinery for produc- 
ing them had been diverted to war 
products and could not immediate- 
ly be restored. In December, after 
the armistice, wholesale prices be- 
gan to decline fractionally, and by 
March of 1919 had reached a 
point where the decline halted. 
For three months they kept along 
on this level; then they began to 
rise rapidly. 

The purses of the people of 
nearly every class were full of 
money, and they were willing to 
spend it without regard to amounts 
paid, as soon as it was evident that 
prices would not only not decline 
further, but would advance. 

By. June of 1919, buying was 
going on at a furious rate and 
business was rushing ahead under 
steam pressure. Speculation be- 
came rampant as prices continued 
to rise; bank credit was heavily 
expanded by these conditions, with 
the great gold reserves which had 
been accumulated during the war 
as a basis. We finally entered 
1920 with a vast business move- 
ment going on. 


AFTER THE DEBAUCH OF BUYING 


Then the halt came as the re- 
serves declined, and the Federal 
Bank management decided to fol- 
low up warnings with action. A 
drop in prices was inaugurated by 
the announcement by a large East- 
ern department store of a 20 per 
cent reduction all around; and this 
was followed up by other similar 
action at various centres through- 
out the country. The public awoke 
to the fact that it was paying ex- 
orbitant prices for everything and 
called a strike on buying, which 
has continued, more or less, ever 
since. The tide had turned and 
speculation began to be curbed 
and pierced, by refusal of credit 
to continue it. The credit strain 
which began in March, 1920, has 
continued ever since, and with in- 
creasing rigor, until it reached its 
apex in November. 
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Oakland, California 


The Fastest Growing Manufacturing 
City on the Pacific Coast 

past year sixty-five 
new industries located here, 
an increase of five over 1919. 
These plants invested more 
than $11,000,000, added 4000 
to the industrial population, 
and swelled the annual pay 
rolls by $7,000,000 
{ Factory sites totaling 116 acres & 
were purchased and their combined 
value was $768,000. ‘ 


q The 


f Industrial building permits reached 
$2,756,460, an increase of more 
than $1,000,000, or 63 per cent., 
over 1919 





You cannot 
cover Oakland 
and the East 
Bay cities 
without the 
use of the 
Oakland 
Tribune 











Press Run Increased to 


190,000 Copies 


with the January issue—due to insistent 
demands from newsstands throughout the 
country for more copies. 

With this same issue, SCIENCE & 
INVENTION jumped to second place in its 
class in paid advertising lineage. 
summary in this issue. 

February shows a gain of 465 lines 
over January. 

March issue should be still higher. Will 
you be in March? Closing date January 22. 
Write for Rate Card 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
236 Fulton Street New York City 
Western Representative 
J. B. Finvoan, Hartford Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The acute factors mainly affect. 
ing bank credit have now been 
largely eliminated, and the oy. 
look is for a more normal sity. 
tion in money and credit during 
1921. Stocks of goods in many 
lines have been depleted, ang 
wholesale prices, in a large nym. 
ber of commodities, have reached 
at least temporarily, their low 
point. When retail prices are cor- 
respondingly cut and it appears 
probable that the bottom has been 
reached, public buying will again 
begin, and as buying power has 
not been exhausted, _ business 
should gradually recover. This 
however, may not take place u- 
til spring, when the conditions in 
retail prices referred to have been 
realized. 

The most important item of cost 
of goods—the price of labor—is 
being reduced gradually, and 
further action is mecessary and 
will probably take place. 


WHEN PRICE STABILITY 


REACHED 


WILL BE 


It appears, then, that renewed 
buying must await decided re- 
vision of retail prices, and now 
that the holiday trade is over and 
merchants have realized all they 
possibly can from disposal of their 
stock of goods for which they 
paid the high prices, there will, 
no doubt, be a decided cut all 
along the line. If these cuts are 
not effectual at first, they will be 
made deeper until the tide of buy- 
ing flows in more freely. There 
is nothing in the situation to war- 
rant merchants in retaining prices 
palpably above the level which 
wholesale reductions have made 
imperative. Upon their prompt 
action will depend the length oi 
time which must elapse before real 
activity begins again. p 

While this fall in retail prices 
is assured, and agricultural com- 
modities have already drop 
drastically, it is reasonable to be 
lieve that iron and steel will also 
decline measurably. The inde- 
pendent manufacturers have closed 
down, to the extent of 50 per cent, 
while the United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s plants continue to ru 
at a high rate of production, “the 
Carnegie Steel Co. operating a 
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“Whispering Campaigns” 


A the first step toward constructive business 
effort let the organized advertising interests 
of America unite to a man to kill “whispering 
campaigns.” Let’s get together to hit back and 
hit hard at the irresponsible gossips who bob 
up at every turn with their insidious whisper- 
ing: “I understand so-and-so are in trouble.” 
—“They tell me ——— bank is in a bad way” 
—and so on ad nauseam. Put the “kibosh” 
on chronic busy-ness and pull for business! 
Swat the croaker! A recently published busi- 
ness editorial wound up with this paragraph 
which hits the nail on the head: “The country 
is not going into hard times but is emerging 
from soft ones.” Whynot compare your pres- 
ent business volume with the average of five 
normal years, instead of comparing it with the 
inflated bumper years of 1919 and 1920. The 
advertising lineage of TOWN & COUNTRY 
for January 1921 shows a gain over the average 
lineage for the five years of 1914-1918 inclusive. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


New York: 8 West 40th Street 


Chicago: Westminster Bldg. London: 22 Maddox Street 
ig 


Boston: Little Bldg. Paris: €0 Rue Caumartin 
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This Is the Age 


of Specialists! 


O-DAY profitable adver- 

tising can be built only on 
supremely thorough knowledge 
of the particular field to be 
covered. 
Exhaustive knowledge of this kind is 
possible only to an organization of 
specialists. This organization has 
focussed its energies on a special mar- 
ket which comprises over 10,000,000 
people, whose buying power and sus- 
ceptibility to the right appeal 
constitute a tremendous opportunity. 
We would be glad to explain our service 


ACORN AGENCY, Inc. 
Advertising 


132 Nassau St., New York 


PHILADELPHIA CINOINNATI 








WANTED 


AN ADVERTISING 


ASSOCIATE 
by a 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Member American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 


Member American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers 


about to enter the technical pub- 
licity field. 

Preference given to established 
live-wire advertising office wanting 
to expand; one that can appre- 
ciate the unusual possibilities in 
technical publicity when carried 
out on a combined high plane of 
ethics and advertising and engi- 
neering skill. 

In return for office space, stenog- 
raphy and circularizing literature, 
I offer my undivided services plus 
an equitable share in all returns 
resulting from my efforts. 

Location, New York City. 

Address S. M., Box 81, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 
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95 per cent of capacity, the [lings 
Steel at 85 per cent, and the Am. 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co, ay 
per cent, which is the highest bass 
of operation it has reached » 
over two years.” But the (Cy. 
poration’s position must be affects 
by. the further price reductions 
independents, and it is expect 
that its quotations will be redycy 
in early months. This cut in ing 
and steel prices, when it reach 
the temporary bottom, may stip 
ulate railroad buying, and if a 
when the railroads start in to by 
on a large scale, all business yj 
be awakened. 

It will thus be seen that whk 
the decline in prices is a seriog 
operation, it is also a necessan 
operation, in order to bring abor 
renewed activity. Dr. Andersm 
in the Chase Economic Bullets 
says: 

“The decline in prices and tk 
prospective decline in wages mea 
a great decline in costs. Thor 
industries whose selling prices a 
fixed consequently find their po: 
tion very greatly improved by: 
period of falling prices. Notabe 
among these are the railroak 
other public utilities, and go 
mines, all of which will find the 
margins of profit greatly increas 
and their credit corresponding) 
improved, Not a few public uti 
ties will be saved from bank 
ruptcy by the decline in prices # 
not a few now in the hands df 
receivers will be released fros 
receivership. 

“Pressure will also be removti 
by the decline in prices from thi 
large body of people with fix 
incomes, widows and orphans am 
other beneficiaries of trust funé 
bondholders in general, university 
professors and others, who har 
suffered most as prices have ris. 

“An immense volume of ¢ 
ferred construction, housing, fat 
road building, vitally needed m 
provements in public utilities a 
the like, is waiting to start 
when the tension in the capil 
market is relaxed and when cos 
of construction reach reasonabit 
levels. The improved credit co 
dition of the railroads and pubit 
utilities make this all the mor 
important. For perhaps the fis 
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In Syracuse 
It’s The 
ttle Post-Standard 
Ay for Auto and 
Accessory 
Advertising 


During 1920 The Syracuse 
Post-Standard led with the 


greatest volume of local and 
foreign Automobile and Acces- 
sory advertising. Concentrate 
your 1921 appropriation in the 


esponding) 

public uti newspaper where you will get 
from bank . eed ° 

1 prices a the largest daily circulation, and 
e hands of the greatest average seven-day 


circulation in a prosperous and 

responsive trading territory— 

ADVERTISE IN THE 
neat Sa DAILY and SUNDAY POST- 
universiy STANDARD. 


who hart 
have rise. 
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) start ® INCORPORATED 
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when cost NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
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RARE IS THE TYPE 
OF MAN WHO WILL 
RESPOND TO THIS AD 


An Advertising Agency is reorganizing. 
The new formation is taking over the 
assets and rare ideals of an institution 
that is very well known and thought of. 


Though enviably equipped with accounts, 
with capital and a smooth running work- 
ing force, this new Company NEEDS A 
MAN. An executive of mature years 
and experience who can build business 
for others (his clients) and solve the 
problems of big accounts. 


In four words,a man who can DIRECT- 
PLAN-SELL -and WRITE. 


This man must be pedigreed, that is, 
his past must speak for him, for he must 
meet, impress and serve the heads of 
good-sized organizations. 
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He will be accorded a strong voice in 
the affairs of the new enterprise and a 
substantial compensation plus an interest. 


There can be no signature at the foot of 
this page, for the new name is not yet 
chosen. But the few who feel that this 
opportunity may be meant for them can 
(in fact, if they wish to be considered— 
must) write fully and unreservedly of 
qualifications and past associations. 


The answers to this message will be 
treated in absolute secrecy. A prompt 
response is imperative. 


And one point more. Other things be- 
ing equal, the man with some experience 
and success in textile lines will be given 
preference. Address “C. P.,” Box 84, P. 1. 
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A Key to the Door of a Coming 
Southern Enterprise 
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We want a man, or group of men, who have the ability 
to organize and operate a Banking and Trust Co. in South 
Georgia. They need not necessarily have had banking ex- 
perience. We need this Banking and Trust Co. to complete 
a triumvirate of business organizations which would prac- 
tically monopolize a coming Southern commercial field. 

A large candy manufacturing Corporation which, be- 
cause of the tremendous demand, is specializing in the 
manufacture of PECAN ROLLS, in the endeavor to insure 
themselves of the year around supply of Pecans came in 
contact with a South Georgia Pecan Shelling company. 
This company owns a new, modern, pecan shelling fac- 
tory, with cold storage capacity of 20 cars of pecans, 
together with a large acreage of bearing pecan groves. 

These two companies are composed of experienced and 
successful business men who have a thorough knowledge 
of every phase of the pecan and confectionery industry. 
Both are now on a highly profitable basis and compose 
two sections of the triangle which have formed com- 
pletely the stalwart organization with unlimited possi- 
bilities. 

A movement is at present under way to consolidate these 
two companies. In case of consolidation the Candy Cor- 
poration is assured of a supply of pecans and the Pecan 
Shelling Co. is assured an outlet for their product. 

To make this triangle complete we want to make con- 
nections with a live, wide-awake business man, or men, 
capable of organizing a Banking and Trust Co. to handle 
the finances of both organizations. We wish to attract 
a man who is able and willing to co-operate with us in a 
manner consistent of sound, conservative banking, and 
at the same time join us in a working agreement that would 
be mutually helpful in the efficient operation of both 
organizations. 

The opportunity to control the Pecan Market in the 
South as the Walnut crop is in the West, can become a 
realization through an organization as outlined. 

If interested, wire or write—Shirley Ruffner, Sec. and 
Treas. Sophie Mae Candy Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
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time in our history, our railroads 
will be in good credit at a time 
when prices are at bottom.” 

Dr. Anderson demonstrates that 
the credit situation of the United 
States has the ability to meet the 
shock involved in the rapid decline 
in commodity prices which has 
taken place in recent months, and 
which still continues. It is his 
belief that the price decline which 
has already taken place has left 
the general credit system intact, 
and that no further price declines, 
which may be reasonably antici- 
pated, co uld possibly endanger it. 
Individual failures have occurred, 
and the future doubtless holds an 
even larger number, but the re- 
sources of the credit system in ab- 
sorbing and diffusing losses are 
so great, and the tangible assets 
upon which credit in the United 
States has been extended are so 
vast, that the general situation is 
impregnable. He shows that the 
shrinkage in the value of stocks 
of goods on hand may already 
amount to perhaps as much as 
$3,000,000,000, but placing the total 
wealth of the country at far in 
éxcess of $200,000,000,000; the total 
stocks of goods in current move- 
ment, including work in process, 
constitute but a minor fraction of 
the total wealth of the- country, 
and that such losses in comparison 
with the total wealth of the coun- 
try are a bagatelle. 

About the speculative markets, 
Dr. Anderson has this to say: 
“The active organized speculative 
markets, like the New York Stock 
Exchange and the Chicago Board 
of Trade, are, in general, in a 
stronger position than they were 


before the price decline began. 
Bankers have larger margins from 
brokers, and brokers have larger 


margins from customers. Losses 
in these markets have been so 
diffused that no problem is pre- 
sented by them, These markets, 
moreover, have absorbed the losses 
which many other businesses would 
li have incurred, through 
the facilities which they have af- 
forded to millers, cotton spinners, 
and others of ‘hedging’ against 
declines in their inventories by 


means of short sales in the specu- 
lative markets. 


The active mar- 
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kets in foreign exchange, more- 
over, have afforded hedging 
facilities to exporters and im- 
porters, which have enabled them 
to avoid many of the risks con- 
nected with fluctuations in the ex- 
change rates. The existence of a 
large ‘short interest’ in all the 
organized exchanges constitutes a 
factor of safety of high impor- 
tance, In the ‘short interest’ there 
exists a potential demand, which 
leaves these markets much steadier 
than they otherwise could be. 
Prices in these markets may go 
lower, but there is certainly a 
‘cushion’ at the bottom.” 


THE FOREIGN TRADE SITUATION 


Practically the whole of Europe 
is prostrated to-day, to an extent 
which has not existed, even rela- 
tively, since the Napoleonic wars, 
and, in actual extent, the prostra- 
tion—the loss in men, the destruc- 
tion of industries and plants, the 
depletion of capital and the pro- 
portion of inflation recorded in the 
issue of paper currencies—is in- 
comparably in excess of what 
existed a century ago. 

This condition places the United 
States in an entirely different posi- 
tion as to a foreign market for 
its products from any that it has 
ever experienced, and is bound to 
act as a retarding influence in our 
own recovery. 

In interpreting the situation of 
our international trade, we find an 
anomalous condition. Our export 
trade is drastically hampered by 
the high quotation for the Ameri- 
can dollar in European countries. 
We find also high labor costs 
here, compared with the relatively 
low labor cost on the other side; 
and living standards are widely 
different. Europe is getting down 
to work as she must, if she is to 
live, in producing and manufactur- 
ing goods for export, in the effort 
gradually to overcome the balance 
of trade against her. 

Because of these conditions, 
America must be prepared, even- 
tually, for an inrush of foreign 
manufactured goods, which will 
compete persistently with our own. 

It is a question whether tariff 
laws, in view, for one thing, of 
the adverse exchange (our dollar 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


14,938,812 


Lines of acid tested adver- 
tising were published in the 
Daily and Sunday Atlanta 
Journal during 1920. 


This is the record for 
Georgia. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


SALES-EXECUTIVE OF 
PROVEN ABILITY 


wishes to connect with some 


LARGE 
MANUFACTURER—or 
Established Selling Agency. 


I offer the training and experience 
of over twenty years in results- 
producing for very large concerns, 
in varied lines. Thoroughly com- 
petent—as originator of sales and 
advertising campaigns and gen- 
eral sales manager, trainer and 
handler of salesmen, personal 
salesman, advertising director, 
“plan and copy man,” etc.; espe- 
cially acquainted with food-prod- 
ucts, proprietaries and household 
utilities. American; age, 44; 
health, perfect; habits, clean ; 
willing to earn an interest in the 
right business; location, immate- 
rial, At present engaged as Sales- 
Plan Chief with leading Advertis- 
ing Agency. Address: P. O. Box 
832, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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on the average being worth in 
European countries nearly $2) can 
possibly be made effective, and in 
some trades actual embargo may 
have to be resorted to. Into this 
question enters also the delicate 
fact that Europe can pay her great 
debts to us only in goods, and 
tariff laws must be framed with 
this in mind. The Republican plat- 
form itself, in referring to the 
tariff question, declared: “The un- 
certain and unsettled condition of 
international balances . . . pre- 
cludes the formulation of a eh. 
nite programme.” 

The election of a Republican 
President and a Republican Con- 
gress gives more importance to the 
change in our tariff laws than ever 
before, because, to some of our 
prominent industries, a proper ad- 
justment may have to answer the 
question of actual existence. 


International Paper Company 
Has Sold 1921 Output 


The International Paper Company 
enters the new year with practically all 
its newsprint output contracted for 
twelve months in advance, according to 
The Wall Street Journal. 

The slowing up of activities taking 
place in other lines of business is not 
reflected in the newsprint industry and 
mills are running to capacity. De- 
mands for print paper upon Interna- 
tional Paper Co. for 1921 delivery were 
far in excess of its capacity and it was 
necessary to cut customers 20 per cent 
below 1920 contracts. 

Production this year is expected to 
approximate the usual 500,000 tons of 
paper, of which 300,000 is news and 
the balance of various grades running 
from fine book papers to wrapping ma 
terial. When the new mill at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, is completed late this 
year or early in 1922, it should add ap 
proximately 72,000 tons of paper an 
nually to the output. 


° ‘ 

First Report of Oregon Co-op- 
- ™ 
erative Growers 

The Oregon Growers’ Co-operative 
Association, in its first annual report 
estimates its business for the year at 
$3,000,000. The organization, which 
was formed about a year ago, has 1,600 
members. 


C. K. Miller in Agency Work 

C. Kenneth Miller has become pro- 
duction manager of the Direct Ad- 
vertising Corporation of Indianapolis. 
He formerly was with the Indianapolis 
Engraving Company. 
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—Sent by a 
large advertising 
agency. We will be pleased 
to show the original to any interested 
party. 


CO-OPERATION 


Our Department of Co-operation, with headquarters 
in the New York Office, will be pleased to serve you. 


Market statistics are of 
vital importance to ad- 
vertisers; also to manu- 
facturers of a new 
product. 

The markets represented by 
our newspapers are profitable 
markets if you will link your 
advertising with our depart- 
ment of co-operation. 
First—A Market Analysis 
Second—Help in Distribution 
Third—The Sales Check Up 





Let us tell you more about : 
this extra service and wherein s 


it can help you. MR. L. D. YOUNG, Manager 





DEPARTMENT OF CO-OPERATION 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 


Publishers’ Representatives 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Also Offices in : Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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A large organiza- 
tion is in need of a 
head for its promo- 
tion department. 
Must be a man of 
ideas, full of snap and 
able to convey perti- 
nent facts in a direct 
way. 


Tell us about your- 
self, what you have 
done, how old, refer- 
ences, also a few 
samples of work. 


Address 


Dept. A, Printers’ Ink 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago 
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House-Magazine Editors Or- 
ganize in Milwaukee 

At the 

new Milwaukee 


Organ Editors, 
the Northwestern 


organization meeting of the 
Association of House. 
George B. Goodwin, of 
Mutual Life Com. 


pany, and Mrs. L. M. Brand, of “The 
Wisconsin Crusader,” were appointed 
to prepare a _ constitution. Price, 


editor of the “American 
News,” is temporary chairman of the 
association and G. Gunnis, editor of 
the “Conveyor,” of the Milwaukee Sol 
vay Coal and Gas Company, secretary, 

John L. Meyer, of the Meyer News 
Service Company, addressed the meet- 
“How to Organize the Editor's 


Appraisal 


“Through publication of our activity 
in Printers’ Inx,” said Mr. Price, 
“we discovered that we are far from 
being pioneers in this field of associa 
tion work We have been gratified 
with receiving a number of letters from 
similar associations, who offer help and 
counsel.” 

During the winter a part of each 
meeting will be devoted to analyzing 
a number of a member’s house maga 
zine. Eighteen charter members signed 
the roll 


L. S. Metcalfe Starts Restau- 
rant Monthly 


Plant-Restaurant Management, anew 
monthly, will appear March 1, pub- 
lished in Chicago. It will serve the 
managers, operators and stewards of 
eating places in factories, institutions 
and schools and will publish articles 
and departmental material on efficient 
management, with illustrations and 
examples of the newest ideas in_ this 
work. Lyne S. Metcalfe is publisher 
of the magazine He was formerly 
Sunday editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
and recently general manager of Class 
Publications, Inc., Chicago. 





Succeeds Handerson on Ad 
Course Faculty 


Charles W. Mears, of the Western 
Reserve Extension Course in Adver- 
tising, announces the appointment of 
S. A. Weissenburger as a member of 
the faculty to succeed C. H. Hander- 
son. Mr. Weissenburger, formerly sec- 
retary-manager of the Better Business 
Commission of the Cleveland Ad Club, 
is advertising manager of the Halle 
Bros. Co. 


New Magazine Campaign from 
Indianapolis 


The first of a_ series 
eriodical advertisements for the new 
[ajestic Duplex Register, a product 
of the Majestic Company, Huntington, 
Ind., maker of the “Majestic” coa 
chute, appears this month. National 
campaigns on both products are being 
handled by the Sidener-Van Riper Ad- 
vertising Company, Indianapolis 
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Watrer E. Epce 


hairman Board of Direfors President 
{ 


Barrett ANDREWS 


The DORLAND AGENCY Jmc. 


eAnnounces 


a consolidation with the 


Howarp S. Happen Advertising Agency 


and the opening of a new office at 35 Nassau 
Street, New York City, devoted exclusively 
to financial advertising. 


This office, under the direction of Mr. 

Happen, will be in addition to the uptown 

office at 9 East 40th Street, where all mer- 
. . 

cantile accounts will be handled as usual. 


Mr. Happen, asa Director of the Dorland 
Agency Inc., brings to the organization a 
broad, sound and practical experience in the 
financial field. His staff will givea specialized 
advertising service to financial institutions, 
including a complete International service 


through the Dorland foreign offices. 








New York MANCHESTER Lonpon 
9 East goth Street 30, Cross Street 
35 Nassau Street 
Warsaw 
Nowy Swiat 55 m Sa. 


Paris 


24, Bide. des Capucines Congallo 783 


At.antic Ciry W AsHINGTON EDINBURGH 


16, Regent Street, S. W. I. 
2, Cushion Court, E. C. 


Buenos AIrREs 


Presston Building 921 Fifteenth St. N. W. . 2, George Street 
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“How Does It Serve?” 


RAOLUME TWO, Number 
Two, of PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY is ready. It 
is the January number. 

From cover to cover ideas on sales, 

advertising, merchandising, design, 

art, market study, printing and every 
| related subject offer themselves to 
| 
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the forward-looking executive. 


ee 
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h 9 “How will it serve me?” is the question 
you ask. 


§ For example: Eleven years ago a yeung 
man graduated from Yale as a doctor of 
-medicine. Today he is 36 years old and the 

| president of a corporation the annual sales 
of which this year will reach $2,000,000. 
The story of his success is full of rich sug- 
gestion for every sales and advertising ex- 
ecutive. 


§ Do you know what the ten great achieve- 
ments of advertising have been during the 
last ten years? Eight leading men in eight 
fields of advertising analyze the past for you. 
| This will help you forecast the future. 
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§ A complete survey of rotagrayure adver- 
tising describes an unusual campaign of 
research and investigation and what one 
manufacturer got out of it. There are lessons 
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here that will suggest what you can do. 
may save you much time and trouble. 


| § Have you a particular market you are 
| unable to break into as you would like? 
Let Charles Errett tell you how he broke 
down a stubborn barrier with an idea in 
the shape of an advertising novelty—it may 





be just the idea you are looking for—or 


suggest it. 


| belp you. 

i 

Selecting a Historic Charac- 
ter to Give Product 
Personality. 

1} 

| Letting the Dealer Sell 

Himself. 
4 Don’t Oversell the Proposi- 
| tion to Your Salesmen. 


Does “Something New and 
Different” Always Pay? 
| Advertising to the Grown- 


| Up of To-morrow. 


| 


§ Those are some of the ideas that will 
Here are others: 


A Campaign That Shows 
How Professions Might 
Advertise. 


Instalment Selling by Mail. 


Selling Jobber Salesmen by 
Getting Them to Taste 


Product. 

The Envelope Enclosure— 
Medium of a Hundred 
Uses. 


The New Spirit of the Farm 
Advertisement. 


The Weekly and the Monthly form the 


complete Printers’ Ink unit. 


Using all 


of Printers’ Ink is proving profitable 
to both subscriber and advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


f 185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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iy vw Number is now ready. 
A., $2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Canada and Foreign, 


$3.00 a year. 
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The High Cost of 
Duplicate Buying 





(Continued from page 8) 
to carry a wide variety of inexpen- 
sive goods, such as fuses, switches 
and sockets,” says an appliance 
manufacturer, “but when he gets 
up into vacuum-cleaners and elec- 
tric washers he must keep his total 
investment down by sticking to 
one, or at most, two, makes.” 
Similar instances are found in 
men’s wear, dry goods, hardware 
and many other industries. 

Another factor which governs 
the advisability of concentration is 
the rate of growth of the total 
sales in any industry. Where the 
public demand is more or less 
standardized, having a regular and 
normal increase from year to year 

(as, for instance, in shoes, corsets, 
stockings, tools, etc.), the dealer 
cannot afford to “spread himself” 
so much as in a rapidly growing 
market. In the last few years the 
household-appliance industry has 
received such a buying impetus 
that concentration is not so strong 
a necessity as in the more satu- 
rated trades. 

Another item for consideration 
is the character of any line of 
goods with respect to the service 
features that the dealer may have 
to render at the time of sale or 
subsequently. Obviously, there is 
no aftermath of service to the sell- 
ing of a pair of garters; but when 
there exists a need for correct in- 
stallation, as with a farm lighting 
plant, or a continuous supply ser- 
vice, as a cash-register has, for 
the maintenance of customer-satis- 
faction, then few but the largest 
dealers can afford to diversify their 
lines. 

The education of store clerks in 
the service features of one article 
is difficult enough a problem to 
require concentration. “Even with 
fountain-pens,” stated one manu- 
facturer, “there is so much service 
in aiding the purchaser to select 
the proper type of point, in show- 
ing him how to clean and fill his 
pen, and in making minor adjust- 
ments that the average retail clerk 
has the time to learn only one 
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brand of pen thoroughly.” The 
maker of an article who cares 
what happens after his wares go 
across the dealer’s counter ywill 
find it profitable to urge concen- 
tration upon his dealers. 

The next point is one which the 
writer approaches with some mis- 
givings, as it treads somewhat up- 
on the corns of pride among man- 
ufacturers. The relative consumer- 
standing of brand-marks in any 
industry affects the desirability of 
dealer-concentration. Does the 
customer buy by brand or not? 
If six competing brands of under- 
shirts were laid out for a cus- 
tomer’s inspection, how greatly 
would he be influenced by the 
brand-names? One manufacturer 
frankly confesses that he believes 
that in this field the “brand-choice” 
is almost negligible, for the reason 
that all leading brands are so 
well established in the public mind 
as to have fairly equal accept- 
ance. 

Where such a condition exists, 
that several makes are equally 
well known (or, for that matter, 
equally unknown), concentration 
on one line has no disadvantages 
to the dealer and enables him to 
keep down his investment consid- 
erably. If, however, there is a 
considerable difference of opinion 
among buyers on the merits of 
various brands, the problem is less 
simple for the dealer, and the 
weight of other arguments is 
needed to hold him to the concen- 
tration idea. Let us not, however, 
be too sure of the fact that our 
particular brand is accepted above 
others by many people. 

Closely allied to this is the point 
that, in many lines of goods, the 
local dealer’s judgment is largely 
relied upon by customers. As be- 
tween several brands of paint, for 
instance, the fact that a well-estab- 
lished dealer has selected one be- 
cause of his knowledge and ex- 
perience carries much weight with 
men and women who daily trade 
with him. None of us, as buyer, 
cares for the clerk’s recommen- 
dation that he wears these very 
same suspenders, but the hardware 
merchant who has the same make 
of furnace in his cellar as he sells 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO—AND NOW 


The GENTLEWOMAN has been published 
fifty years—half a century! It has had an 
honorable career and always kept faith with its 
advertisers and subscribers. 


The men who founded it had high ideals. They 
realized that the future of this country of ours 
was in the hands of people living next the soil— 
which means today the inhabitants of small 
cities, towns and farms. They believed that 
these people would appreciate a_ magazine 
founded on merit and economy. Their belief 
has proven true. 

The GENTLEWOMAN, on its fiftieth birth- 
day, is a success. It has over 1,200,000 sub- 
scribers. 


W. Jj. THOMPSON CO., INC., Publishers 
New York, N. Y. 
CONE & WOODMAN, Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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entire world—notwithstanding The Post 
advertising for lack of space. 





In Total Display Advertising (omitting z 
lines—a GAIN of 1,262,308 lines, and a 
than a Million-and-a-half lines. 





Total National Display 
Advertising for Year 1920 


THE BOSTON POST 


First in the World 


om 
5,135,966 lines 
A GAIN of 78,981 lines over 1919— 
ind a larger volume than published by 
any other newspaper in the world. 


Boston Post 1S 


Boston Daily Post 421,31 


Marbridge Building, New York - Special Ret 
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W)The Boston Post published 11,409,205 
rany other Boston newspaper of MORE 


Total Automobile Display 
Advertising for Year 1920 


THE BOSTON POST 


First in Boston 


959,144 lines 


A GAIN of 138,893 lines and a 
LEAD of 163,976 lines over any 
other Boston newspaper. 





Sunday Post 4 Oo2 ‘ 02 Ss 


Kelly-Smith Co. - Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Certified 
Subscription Selling 


OMAN’S WORLD, which has the largest 
staff of traveling subscription salesmen in the coun- 


try, has invented a new use for the American 
Express Money Order. 


Every representative is not only bonded by the 
American Surety Company, but is a sub-agent of the 
American Express Company, empowered to sign and de- 
liver a money order to the subscriber upon receipt of the 
cash for the order. 

This invention will do more to revolutionize the 
business of selling subscriptions than everything that has 
gone before. 

It produces the best sort of a business introduction 
to the salesman. 


It dignifies his work and improves his standing. 
It speeds up the sale. 


It eliminates the men with bad records and will tie 
the hands of all but honest men. 


It leaves no work for the vigilance committee, for 
it attacks the evil gf bad selling at the source and leaves 
an impression of solidity and strength. 


It is an intelligent application of a sound idea. 
Every periodical which has a good product to offe: 


should follow Woman’s World’s lead for the profit in- 
volved and the good to the business. 


AMERICAN Express CompaANy 
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can make mighty convincing ar- 


gument out of the fact. Where 
the possibility exists that the 
dealer's word greatly influences 


the choice, there the effort at con- 

centration can prove most fruitful 

to the manufacturer. 

In addition to these various 
angles which are peculiar to dealer 
or manufacturer as separate agen- 
cies in distribution, there is a 
group of results which concentra- 
tion on fewer lines brings into the 
relationship between manufacturer 
and dealer. At once it becomes 
evident that a manufacturer can 
do more in the way of advertising 
co-operation with the retailer who 
gives most of his business to the 
one company. In local advertising 
window displays and many other 
ways can the producer afford to 
do more for those dealers who 
are loyal to him. “Even though, 
by splitting his orders, a dealer can 
get the sales-promotion depart- 
ments of several manufacturers 
linked up with him, nevertheless 
he cannot get so effective co-oper- 
ation as if he lumped this aid,” is 
the summary of several opinions 
on this point. 

In this connection, the Krohn- 
Fechheimer Company points out 
also that “the manufacturer’s 
salesman has the confidence that 
he and his factory will get the 
business, and has no reason, there- 
fore, to push unnecessary styles 
into the store, but, to the contrary, 
wants to see that stock turn often 
and take care of the dealer’s sales 
with the least possible amount in- 
vested. The more profitable that 
line becomes to the dealer, the 
more satisfied he will be with his 
transactions with that factory, and, 
in fact, it is then entirely up to 
the house to make good with ‘Mr. 
Merchant’ so as to hold his pat- 
ronage.” 

The manufacturer can find many 
allied advantages in working with 
the dealer who concentrates on his 
brand, but one more point deserves 
mention — credit relations. “We 
feel’—Mr. Summerfield speaking 


again—“that when we get a dealer 
to stock our line exclusively, we 
owe him a certain obligation which 
extends even to reasonably greater 
leniencv 


in credit considerations.” 
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Can this be done? 


WANTED 
a half-page piece of 
copy in PRINTERS’ INK 
which will do this! 


Printers’ INk, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

The Day will consider using a half 
page advertisement in Printers’ Inx if 
you will be kind enough to submit copy 
which will be acceptable. 


We are desirous of using some ar 
gument which will induce advertising 
agents to include New London and The 
Day in making up schedules for Con 
necticut and cities such as New Haven, 
Hartford, Waterbury and Bridgeport. 
We have found that, in too many cases. 
New London and its field are overlooked 
and the 10,800 circulation of The Day 
not used simply Because New London 
happens to be somewhat smaller than the 
cities mentioned. 


We shall be pleased to have you write 
your views in copy which you think will 


present the above argument, and, if 
O.K., we will give you order to run 
same. 
Respectfully yours, 
Tue Day Pustisuine Co. 
Connecticut 


A splendid city on Long Island 
Sound. Great summer resort. Fine 
manufacturing center. Diversified 
industries. Business always good 
with local merchants—summer and 
winter. Population 25,688, but has 
a shopping zone of 60,000. 


THE DAY 


has made New London a one-paper 
city. Sells for three cents a copy. 
Has an A. B. C. of 10,646. Hand- 
somely printed. Equitable advertis- 
ing rates. Gives good service and 
brings fine results to advertisers. 











Can You Fill 
This Job? 


One of the largest food 
manufacturing compa- 
nies in the country, with 
headquarters in New 
York City, requires the 
services of a live wire, 
experienced advertising 
man as assistant to the 
Advertising Manager. 
He must be able to write 
good copy, have orig- 
inality, and bring to the 
job new ideas. 


The Company’s  prod- 
uct is sold through the 
retail grocer. It is an 
extensive user of outdoor, 
street car, newspaper and 
dealers’ store mediums. 
The man wanted should 
be around 30, and have 
the ability and ambition 
to make his job bigger and 
better as the days go by. 
This is an opportunity. 
If you think you are able 
for it, write telling all 
about yourself. Your ap- 
plication will be held 


strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress “F. B.,.” Box 85, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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From the other end, the manufac- 
turer can keep in closer touch with 
the credit standing of his dealers 
when the latter do not seek to 
cover up their financial shortcom- 
ings by spreading their orders out 
thinly among several manufac- 
turers. 

Finally, we come to the question, 
what can we do and how to get 
dealers to reduce their number of 
lines when it proves desirable to 
do so. This is, of course, a prob- 
lem that each sales manager can 
best work out for himself, but to 
summarize the methods which the 
foregoing discussion has indicated 
the manufacturer can: 

1, Be sure concentration is ad- 
visable in this field. 

2. See that salesmen are ac- 
quainted with the facts. 

3. Hold down their enthusiasm 
merely to land new accounts. 

4. Keep dealers constantly alive 
to the dangers of diversification 
and the advantages of sticking 
with you. 

A striking instance of excellent 
work on the last item has been 
furnished by the trade advertising 
for Red Cross Shoes. Even 
through the era of profligate pros- 
perity, of high wages and high 
profits, when the public bought 
without regard to need or price, 
Krohn - Fechheimer hammered 
away at its idea of concentration, 
seeing perhaps the coming of the 
inevitable day of readjustment. As 
far back as the spring of 1919 
this firm ran a strong series of 
double-page spreads in the trade 
journals driving on this idea. 

Starting with a general query, 
“What is wrong with the retail 
shoe business?” instance after in- 
stance was quoted showing Red 
Cross dealers who had made large 
profits through the concentration 
plan. Names were given, pictures 
of the stores were shown, figures 
of selling cost, stock, and turn- 
over were quoted, and statistics of 
size and location of the towns 
were set forth. These examples 
were made truly representative by 
being drawn from various sections 
of the country and from towns 


| and cities of greatly varying size. 


This manufacturer can show nu- 
merous instances, such, for exam- 
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The Best Territory for an 
Old or a New Advertiser 


NEW ENGLAND 


Always Makes Good for Advertisers 
When the Proposition Has Merit 


You may begin with Maine and run down through the other 
six States, or begin with Connecticut and run up, or begin with 
Massachusetts and work out, but cover the local cities—and the 
results will be exceedingly good. 





Here in New England are the highest ratio of skilled mechanics 
and skilled factory operators at the highest wages. 
Here is great per capita wealth dominating ability to purchase 


what pleases them. 


Here is offered an opportunity for the closely knit distribution 


of all classes of goods. 


Here is selling economy owing to the cities and towns being close 
together, making it easier and cheaper to reach the dealer and put 


the goods on his shelf. 


Here conditions are right for the marketing of goods from every- 


where, but you should use the 


Home Daily Newspapers 


Read by every family every day and they are quick workers and 


rapid producers. 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 


Daily Circulation 25 aa A. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Daily Circulation 16,975 P. O. 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Cir. 15, 504 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 99,148, with suburbs 125,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, BASS. U ree 
Daily Circulation 49,6 B. 


COURIER-CITIZEN 


Population 100,000, an ae 250, 000 
DAILY 
TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 


Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Cir. Six Mos., Oct., P. O., 31,651 
Population 190,000, with suburbs "250, 000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,369 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000. 

'OST- 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST, 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Si unday Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening 
Daily Cir. over 10, 640 A. B. C.—3ec copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 


Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


EACH OF THE NeEwsPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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je, as that of one Eli Redels- 
yeimer, of Nashville, Tenn., who 
tarted with almost no capital 
wenty years ago and whose busi- 
ness condition to-day is conserva- 
ively stated thus: 

“Mr. Redelsheimer’s business 
wns into six figures to-day (he 
; too modest to let us publish 
the actual amount). Sixty-five 
yr cent of his entire business is 
m women’s shoes, and of this 65 
yr cent over four-fifths is on Red 
‘toss Shoes. Yet even with this 
remendous volume of business, his 
january inventory was only $23,000 
and his odds and ends have never 








xceeded 250 pairs a season.” 


Technology Students Hear 
Henry H. Morse 


Henry H. Morse, chairman of the 
\dvisory Committee on International 
Parcel Post, chairman of the 
Export Round Table, and export man- 
wer of the Regal Shoe Company, Bos- 
ton, addressed the Department of 
Economics of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, on January 6. Mr. 
Morse, in covering the prospects in 
overseas work of the technical school 
trained engineer, emphasized the im- 
portance of a national conception and 
a national vision which saw the possi- 
bilities that exist abroad. He laid down 
several basic rules for those who 
represent the United States abroad. 


T. T. Cook Joins Baltimore 


Agency 

Thomas Tyson Cook, until January 1 
publicity manager of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Company, Balti- 
more, has entered the firm of J. M. 
Daiger & Company, financial advertis- 
ing agency in the same city. 

Mr. Cook had been with Bell Tele- 
ene advertising in Philadelphia and 
altimore for more than ten years. 
He started “The Transmitter,” the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Company’s mag- 
azine for employees, and later was 
placed in charge of all of the adver- 
tising activities of the company. 


Charleston, W. Va., 
Changes Name 


The name of the Jesse H. White- 
ley Advertising Agency, Charleston, 
W. Va., has been changed to the Allied 
Crafts Service. The new organization 
will engage in advertising, art, pho- 
tography, motion pictures and engrav- 
ing. Its officers are Jesse H. Whiteley, 
president, and Robert L. Hance, treas- 
urer. J. William Hazelton, A. 

Barnes and Barry L. Thompson are 
also associated with the new company. 


Agency 
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Editorial 
“Boston Transcript,” Dec. 6, 1920 


“There is cause for rejoicing in Maine 
at the prosperity which is shown by the 
bank figures. There is even greater 
cause for rejoicing that this prosperity 
is so widely distributed. 

“Perhaps such distribution is largely 
due to the diversity in the industries of 
the State. Considering the fact that the 
population of Maine is less than a mil- 
lion, the inhabitants are engaged in a 
notably wide range of occupations. Op- 
portunity to make the wealth of far- 
spreading forests the means of gaining 
a livelihood is supplemented by the 
wealth of much fertile farming country. 
The rivers turn the wheels of mills in 
which are made products of vast vari- 
ety. There is still the building of ships 
in yards where once were constructed 
wooden fleets that carried the flag to all 
quarters of the globe. 

“Maine’s prosperity comes from many 
sources as the result of the labors of an 
enterprising and industrious people | who 
deserve the benefits that are theirs.” 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 


The 
Boston 
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Percentage 't is worth no- 
vs. Faith in ‘8 that the un- 


usual advertising 
the Future achievements of 


the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co 
of New Orleans, as told in Print- 
ERS’ INK of December 23, are ac- 
complished on an advertising ex- 
penditure of one-tenth of one per 
cent on current deposits. This in- 
vestment supports the upkeep of 
the business promotion and adver- 
tising departments, including all 
of their overhead expense. This 
is a splendid example of what 
can be accomplished through 
advertising, even though the 
amount of money invested in 
insignificant 


this way is but an 
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portion of the total business done 

However, the percentage used 
in this case should not necessarily 
be a criterion for other adver- 
tisers. An institution like the 
Hibernia, with enormous deposits, 
can do a great deal with an al- 
lowance of one-tenth of one per 
cent. But a business with smaller 
resources could not expect to make 
an impression with such an al- 
lowance. A bank with $7,000,000 
in deposits, for example, might 
not get very far with a fund of 
$7,000, even in a city of moderate 
size. 

The general principle involved 
has been discussed in other recent 
issues of Printers’ INK under the 
head of “Eleven Ways to Build 
the Advertising Appropriation.” 
The experience of successful ad- 
vertisers in ‘the past leads to the 
conclusion that an ambitious and 
progressive concern will profit 
most by looking upon advertising, 
not as a thing to be measured by 
percentages, but as an investment 
for future business. This method 
is based upon vision. It is not 
so much concerned about the per- 
centage of investment to-day as 
the cumulative returns of to- 
morrow. It buys not so much the 
patronage of this week as the 
enduring good-will of next year 
and the year after. To adopt this 
method of course requires faith 
and courage. It sometimes re- 
quires an expenditure apparently 
out of proportion to sales and 
profits. But advertising history 
shows that all the strong business 
structures of to-day are the work 
of men who built for the future 


Another Job It is customary 

fh to speak of adver- 

od tising as a sell- 
Advertising ing force, yet it 
is common knowledge that adver- 
tising can be put to broader uses 
than that. Even if a product had 
been sold up to the saturation 
point, there would still be much 
for advertising to do. We are re- 
minded of this when we read in 
Successful Farming that the de- 
preciation of farm machinery 
through neglect cost American 
farmers last year the sum of $170,- 
625,000. 
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Here is a task to which con- 
structive advertising can address 
itself. That American farmers 
have a careless habit of leaving 
their equipment out in the open 
sometimes for several months of 
the severest weather, and that they 
fail to give their machinery need- 
ed attention, even while it is in 
use, is a fact well known to even 
casual observers of farm life. 
What is needed is plainly worded, 
oft-repeated educational advertis- 
ing that will show the farmer 
what needs to be done and how 
he should go about it. This ad- 
yertising could be done through 
farm publications and through 
booklets, circulars and directions 
that could accompany the machine 
itself. The leaders in such a cam- 
paign, of course, would be the 
manufacturers themselves, for it 
is to their interest to preserve their 
customers’ good-will by showing 
the latter how to get the best and 
longest use out of the product 
after it has been bought. 

But the task should not neces- 
sarily be restricted to machinery 


makers. It is one in which others 
could profitably join. The paint 
manufacturer could show the 


farmer how far an occasional coat 
of paint would go toward protect- 
ing his machines from the action 
of the elements in preventing 
cracks, decay and rust. The lu- 
bricant and oil manufacturer has 
the opportunity of showing him 
how greatly the life of his me- 
chanical equipment may be ex- 
tended and smooth operation as- 
sured by the free use of these two 
products. 

We thus get a glimpse of the 
numerous fields that advertising 
can enter and the endless uses to 
which it may be put. No adver- 
tiser can afford to rest on his oars 
even if, by some extraordinary 
combination of circumstances, he 
has obtained 100 per cent distri- 
bution among all possible cus- 
tomers. His job does not end 
after he has sold a man his goods. 
It still remains for him to show 
him how to get the most good out 
of his acquisition, for carelessness 
causes economic waste, and eco- 
nomic waste has to be paid for by 
everybody. 
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The field of educational adver- 
tising in the direction of conserva- 
tion and preservation has scarcely 
been more than touched upon. 
Those advertisers who embark 
upon it early are the ones who 
will reap the earliest and most sat- 
isfactory returns. 





Machinery Jesse H. Neal, 
vs executive secre- 


tary of the As- 
Advertising sociated Business 
Papers, is fond of comparing ad- 
vertising to machinery. The com- 
parison is a good one, as it helps 
to make clear the modern eco- 
nomic function of advertising. 

Mass distribution follows mass 
production as a logical and nec- 
essary corollary. It was the in- 
troduction of machinery into man- 
ufacturing that made huge scale 
production possible. It is adver- 
tising that makes feasible the dis- 
tribution and consumption of this 
mighty production. The use of 
machinery for increasing produc- 
tion would not have availed if an 
equally efficient force had not been 
introduced for the speeding up of 
distribution. 

The introduction of machinery 
in the eighteenth century was bit- 
terly decried because labor sup- 
posed it would entirely supplant 
it. Instead, it opened up new op- 
portunities for labor. Machines 
merely make it possible for labor 
to work more skilfully, more eco- 
nomically and more abundantly 
than was possible under the old 
hand methods. So, also, advertis- 
ing does not supplant the distri- 
bution methods of the eighteenth 
century. It simply makes those 
methods more efficient, Advertis- 
ing, for instance, does not take 
the place of salesmen. But it does 
enable them to work quicker and 
sell more goods and at less ex- 
pense. Retailers, too, and other 
distributors, are still needed under 
the new system, but without ad- 
vertising they would have neither 
the ability nor the facilities for 
handling the production turned out 
by modern factory processes. 

Right now, due to a variety of 
causes, the equilibrium between 
production and distribution is out 
of balance. This is a temporary 
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condition, however, due to ab- 
normal conditions that in no way 
contradicts the principle that huge 
scale production would fall of its 
own weight if it were not for 
advertising—the machine of large 
scale distribution. 


Forward: It is to be doubted 
looking Ad= if the real estate 
interests of New 

vertising the York and other 
Remedy cities are wise in 


using advertising space to deny 
that a genuine housing shortage 
exists and to assert that numerous 
houses and apartments are avail- 
able. Such a policy cannot be 
relied upon to gain the public’s 
good-will; common observation 
runs counter to their assertions; 
and it is not to be forgotten that 
real estate interests need the pub- 
lic’s good-will just as much as 
manufacturers and dealers in other 
commodities. What these adver- 
tisements say may be literally 
true; it is not to be denied that 
fairly plentiful vacancies exist in 
even the most crowded centres, but 
they are of two kinds. They con- 
sist either of undesirable or ill- 
situated quarters, or, if they do 
not have these faults, they are 
held at rentals disproportionate to 
the incomes of the people who 
would like to occupy them. 

But the chief weakness of this 
method of advertising is that it is 
not constructive. It is not hope- 
ful or forward-looking. It savors 
too much of stand-pattery, of the 
spirit of contentedness with con- 
ditions, however bad. It would 
seem to a layman that realty con- 
cerns would better serve their 
own interests by frankly admitting 
that housing conditions are bad, 
by explaining why, and by en- 
couraging an optimistic spirit de- 
signed to lead to an early resump- 
tion of building operations, which 
alone can cure the situation. No- 
body likes to be told to put up 
with things as they are; but every- 
body is with you when you mani- 
fest a willingness to start some- 
thing that will lead to betterment. 

There are signs that great land- 
holders and property owners are 
trying to hold fast to the same 
position that some of the big pub- 
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lic utility companies occupied g 
few years ago. But indifference to 
the public’s needs carries with it 
the germs of a reaction against jt 


A Penny’ The extravagant 
per Person 2". Period has 
Profit so inflated the 
profit ideas of 


many executives that they have 
entirely lost sight of the possi- 
bilities of small-profit products 
They look with contempt on a 
business built on picayune mar- 
gins. To them a profit of a cent 
or two on each unit sale seems too 
trifling to be worth any consid- 
eration. 

The mistake these men make js 
in looking at each sale singly 
They fail to view the total sale 
possibilities of a small-priced ar- 
ticle that is merchandised on a 
minimum margin all along the 
line. 

That is the way many famous 
products are sold. In fact, a 
number of our most substantial 
advertising names are built on 
articles selling for less than a 
quarter. The humble five-and-ten 
cent sellers have built a number 
of the most enduring of these suc- 
cesses. 

The population of this country, 
according to the 1920 census, is 
105,683,108. A manufacturer who 
can average one sale a year to each 
of these persons at a net profit of 
a penny on each sale will make 
over a million dollars annually 
And it is only the small-profit 
product that can achieve any such 
sale. 


Optimistic News from the Tire 
Industry 


In response to an inquiry from 
Printers’ INK regarding the advertis 
ing plans of The B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany for 1921, E. D. Gibbs, advertising 
director of that company, has tele 
graphed the following reply: 

“Goodrich will advertise Silvertown 
cord and fabric tires, also full line me 
chanical goods, as vigorously in mine 
teen twenty-one as in nineteen twenty 
We have already started in with exten 
sive newspaper campaign featuring 
fiftieth anniversary of founding o! 
company. List of mediums compares 
favorably with last year, although some 
important changes will be made whic 
naturally cannot be given here. Good- 
rich believes in advertising.” 
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IT HAS A SPONSOR 


Crane's Bond is a one hundred per cent new 
rag stock paper. Its surface is a perfect back- 
ground for typewriting. It has an agreeable 
crispness and a substantial feel. It has all the 
practical qualities and all the atmosphere of 
a successful business writing paper. But more 
than all these and outweighing them all in 
the mind of a man who judges a thing by its 
source, Crane's Bond has a sponsor. The 
sponsor is the name “Crane,” a name insep- 
arably associated with paper-making for over 
one hundred years. 

100% selected new rag stock 

LIQ years experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 


Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Last Saturday morning | 


the chief called me to his desk and 
said, “Prins, you’ve been Assistant 
Adv. Manager for three years and 
you’ve. been a good one—all that 
makes it hard for me to say what 
I must.” And he went on to tell 
me that in keeping with the re- 
trenchment policy of the company, 
they were forced to let several peo- 


ple go. I was one—resignation to 
take effect February 15. I bring 
with me the best wishes and the 
highest recommendations of my 


present employers—the largest, in 
their line, in the country. 


Actual experience—copy (general, tech 
nical, trade); layouts; compiling cata 
logs; constructing direct-mail literature, 


idea to distribution; dealer work; 
purchasing printing ($240,000 in 3 
years), art, engravings; space buying; 
appropriation builder; adv. department 
organization; selling; agency work and 
a sound, general business education. 

Age 25; single; university trained; bank 
account; good health, and friendly per- 
sonality; willing to travel or leave New 
York. Salary $3500. 

CHARLES E, PRINS, 


Printers’ Ink. 


from 


Box 86, care of 








EXECUTIVE 





Advertising—Sales 
Architecture—Building 


Specialist on architectural | 


and building accounts, i 
notable record of achieve- 
ment, is open for: 


(a) Agency work where un 
usual familiarity with manufac 
turing and sales problems in this 
field can, through service to client, 
attract and maintain valuable 
amount of gross business 


(b) Complete sales and adver 
tising management for high-class 
product with architectural appeal. | 





Present salary $6,000.00, and | 
participation is indication of char 
acter of responsibility expected. 


Would particularly desire man 
agement of product in building 
field having price, prejudice, ino- 
vative or other “insurmountable” 
difficulty to overcome; one with 
intrinsic merit, but making little 
headway with architects, and 
whose dealer and consumer re- 
not satisfactory. G. G., 
Printers’ Ink. 


sults are 
Box 82, 
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Will Be a 
Record Year for Rubber 
Tire Industry 


PREDICTION that there 
4 will be more tires consumed 
in 1921 than in 1920 or in anv 
previous year in the history of 
the world is made by Samuel P. 
Colt, chairman of the United 
States Rubber Company, in a re- 
view of the rubber industry for 
1920. He says in part: 

The year 1920 has been an eventful 
one in the rubber industry along with 
the general business of our country 
During the first half of the year most 
everything was on a high plane of in 
flation which had been in_ steadily 
increasing progress since the arm 
stice. The peak was not reached until 
after the middle of the year, since 
which time the rubber business has 
been on a descending scale and prices 
of commodities entering into the manu 
facture of rubber goods have receded 
more rapidly even than they advanced, 
so that to-day crude rubber, cotton 
fabrics and other supplies are selling 
for less than half what they were six 
months ago, and in many instances be 
low the cost of production. 

Curtailment of manufacturing in the 
United States during the last six 
months of 1920, together with the fact 
that Central Europe and Russia are 
still in no position to absorb any large 
quantities of crude rubber, has pro 
duced a surplus of this commodity 
which has resulted in abnormally low 
prices. Every grade of rubber is to 
day selling at figures well under cost 
of production. 

In the early part of 
past it was generally 
consumption of crude 
United States alone would 
nearly 300,000 tons, and it was the 
optimism reflected in this estimate 
which led many manufacturers to buy 
forward at prices which, based on past 
precedent, then looked low Just 
what the actual consumption of crude 
rubber in the United States has beer 
during 1920 it is difficult to estimate 
accurately, but at the maximum it has 
not exceeded 225,000 tons. 

To meet hard times one 
one’s old clothes for several years, but 
one cannot run automobiles or motor 
trucks on bare wheels and, therefore, 
must either abandon them or purchase 
tires. I would predict that there will 
be more tires consumed in 1921 than 
in 1920 or in any previous year in the 
history of the world. 
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Agency Appointment by Medlar 
Biscuit Co. 

The Medlar Biscuit Company, Phila- 
delphia, has put its advertising in the 
hands of the Advertising Service Com 
pany, also of Philadelphia 
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The Great Evening Daily = 


‘=| published in Buenos Aires—three editions — 
3 largest circulation of any Afternoon Newspaper ti 
“4 in South America—the medium through which 
you can get desirable business. 


* = 
= os 
-— 4 Write for booklet and rate card, Avenida de Mayo 760, ~ 
= Buenos Aires, Argentina, or to the following American Ad- | 
ae vertising Agencies: = 2 
= Horatio Camps Advertising Agency, 62 Cortlandt St., New York. ES 
The Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau, 234 Fifth Ave., New York ts 
= Johnston Overseas Service, 277 Broadway, New York. ty 
oon T. B. Browne, Ltd., 7 East 42d Street, New York 7s 
x Atlas Advertising Agency, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York. [ —t 
. A. R. Elliot Advertising, 62 to 68 West Broadway, New York. . wr 
” Morse International Agency, 449 Fourth Avenue, New Y <. fd 
s Curtiss Special Agency, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York LA 
The Export Advertising Agency, Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. = 
“ J. Roland Kay Co., Conway Bldg., Chicago, I) YAY 
ve Px 
. . . ~ 
i The Newspaper That Believes in Americans ay 
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Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Printing 19,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6/4 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


OSTAGE MAGAZINE 


Tells how to transact business by mail. How to reduce Sell- 
ing Cost. Advertising and Selling by letters, circulars, booklets, 
catalogs. Full of modern money-saving and money-making ideas. 
Invaluable to Advertising and Sales Managers. ; 

Single copy, 25 cents. One year—12 issues—$2.00. 
POSTAGE, 18 East 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FLEMMING STUDIOS 


110 West 39 St. New York City Tel. FitzRoy - 
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F. W. HARVEY, Jr. 
General Manager 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Home 
Ss in the maga- 


zine that’s loved 
and respected in the 
home that the buy- 
ing desire is formed. 
Other magazines 
may be read for 
amusement or pas- 
time, but for guid- 
ance readers look to 
Extension Magazine 
and have confidence 
in what they read 
there. 
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Buying for the 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


180 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


JAMES K. BOYD 
Advertising Manager 


LEE & WILLIAMSON, Eastern Representatives 





381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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JANUARY MAGAZINES | 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Standard Size 








Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews....... 98 22,082 
Watts Work... .cccccss 92 20,662 
Harper’s Magazine........ 73 16,486 
Atlantic Monthly ......... 72 16,306 
ER. vara \c teen aaciekaa 67 15,148 
GEG cv ctcccccncccese 48 10,864 
ee ree 41 9,266 
Current Opinion.......... 23 5,207 
I: 6 vows ohaede 21 4,900 
Munsey’s banks ceabiewen 21 4,863 
A Ser cree 17 3,992 
BND ccccceeassonce 10 2,37 
Flat Size 
Columns Lines 
American Magazine...... 185 26,588 
Physical Culture......... 161 23,026 
ee 147 21,052 
PD scccsevsnes 121 17,385 
SS sicccuiesccesse Se Wane 
American Boy........... 60 12,140 
EEE scccoeveseus 70 12,028 
Motion Picture Magazine. 82 11,860 
errr eee 82 11,780 
ad aos ates ine eh hi eae 66 11,256 
OT rrr re re 58 10,003 
Dt De 6cve seeenenens 42 7,155 
EN, 5 oc cccescuans 41 - 5,991 
Boys’ Magazine.......... 27 4,590 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Columns Lines 


PRINTERS’ 





Ladies’ Home Journal.... 408 69,374 
Vogue (2 issues)......... 159 54,365 
Harper’s Bazar .......... 207 33,282 
Woman’s Home Companion 160 32,118 
Good Housekeeping....... 205 29,392 
Pictorial Review ......... 121 24,258 
I cca datangdinss 123 21,034 
EE ncchaewarneans so 106 18,093 
SD ccc canewesnn sce 88 17,859 
A TIE oe cadcasdwweene 98 16,505 
NES ere 86 «16,136 
Woman’s World ......... 86 14,721 
Modern Priscilla......... 84 14,280 
People’s Home Journal... 78 13,260 
People’s Popular Monthly. 61 11,851 
Mothers’ Magazine....... 68 11,560 
Fashionable Dress........ 56 9,680 
ER oi cn cue nen ane 38 6,545 
OS Serr rrr 43 6,232 


Today’s Housewife....... 27 5,516 
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Are You 
Up to Date? 


These are days of great changes 
in the advertising world. 


Do you know: 


That some publications are 
actually showing gains in 
lineage P 

That some advertisers have 
actually increased their 
amount of space? 


What publications are show- 
ing the greatest loss thus 
giving the trend of present 
advertising activity? 


What advertisers are still 
upholding their advertising 
activities, thus indicating 
those accounts least affected 
by conditions? 

All this data can be obtained 
from our reports regardless of 
whether you are interested in 
general magazine, agricultural, 
automotive, women’s or class 
paper accounts. 


The cost is minimum and you 
only buy that which you actuai- 
ly require. Reports furnished 
without delay. 

Send for complete information 
and sample report. 


The Advertising 
Record Company 


Formerly Washington Press 
“Kuderling Advertising Reports” 
179 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 
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New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


Here are located a wonderful 
group of industries whose prod- 
ucts are known and sold “Around 
the World.” 


New Haven’s many thousands 
of comfortable homes are served 
by One Great Evening paper and 
its Sunday edition. The 


Register 


New Haven’s 
Largest Circulation 


every evening is Bought and Paid 
For by more than Thirty Thou- 
sand (30,000) individuals. The 
great bulk of this is “Home Cir- 
culation ” 


and 91% of the Register’s 


circulation is within 10 miles 
of New Haven’s city hall. 


City Circulation 
(alone) larger than the 
ENTIRE circulation of 
any other New Haven 
paper. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
RBoston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES CaRRy. 
ING GENERAL AND CLags 


ADVERTISING 

Columns Lines 

Motor weeee 758 127,344 
Motor Life . -. 343 54.273 
System . . 277 39,682 

| Popular Mechanics (pages) 175 39,309 
| Vanity Fair . 196 31,091 
Country Life . 166 27,985 
| Arts & Decoration - 147 24.854 
House & Garden : 150 23,748 
Science & Invention... 136 20,004 
Popular Science Monthly. 116 — 17,634 
Normal Instructor 101 = 17,425 
ND ke one tee 85 13,552 
House Beautiful ... : 86 13,322 
DE a ie%s eee mene 84 = 11,592 
Field & Stream..... 70 = 10,071 
National Sportsman . 56 8,118 
I iced ob ican ans 53 7,868 
Illustrated World (pages) 33 7,478 
Association Men ....... 52 7,309 
Extension Magazine 41 7,127 
Outdoor Life ..... a. 43 6,197 
Outers’ Recreation 41 5,871 
Forest & Stream :...... 38 5,469 
Internat’! Studio (Dec.) 34 4,807 
Outing 2( 2,963 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
MacLean’s (2 Dec.)...... 349 61,126 
Western Home Mo. (Dec.) 172 31,098 
Canadian Home Journal... 84 16,958 


Everywoman’s World..... 66 13,150 
Canadian Mag. (pg.).... 46 10,304 
La Canadienne. ; ae ae 7,010 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
DECEMBER WEEKLIES 
December 1-7 
Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 379 64,474 


Literary Digest ........ 222 33,882 
Town & Country.... 157 26,492 ° 
BARD cccce vecvcesees SAD aa 
Perr cee 74 «12,724 
Outlook ..... eee 
EAS oc 00sc000000002 58 9,972 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 33 7,567 
Scientific American ... 40 6,961 
Christian Heraild...... 33 5,620 
Independent .. eas. ae 4,521 
eee 31 4,390 


Youth’s Companion .... 20 4,060 


American Legion..... 24 3,530 
ES rr ae, 2,410 
, errr “ey 14 1,968 


Jan. 
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127,344 
54,273 
39,682 
39,309 
31,091 
27,985 
24,854 
23,748 
20,004 
17,634 
17,425 
13,552 
13,322 
11,592 
10,071 
8,118 
7,868 
7,478 
7,309 
7,127 
6,197 
5,871 
5,469 
4,807 
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A New High! 


PHYSICAL CULTURE reached a new peak in 
advertising revenue with the February, 1921, issue, 


just to press. 
We are rather proud of this accomplishment. 


Itmay be largely due to PHYSICAL CULTURE’S 
unusual pulling power, which is generally recog- 
nized. 


And it may be partly due to the fact that since 1918, 
in the face of constantly increasing prices in paper 
and printing, we have actually reduced our adver- 
tising rate to the extent of 90c per page per 1000 


copies. 
For instance: 


In 1918 the rate was $340.00 per page based upon 
100,000 net paid circulation—equivalent to $3.40 
per page per 1000 of circulation. 


Today the rate is $500 per page based upon a net 
paid circulation of 200,000—equivalent to $2.50 per 
page per 1000 of circulation. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advertising”’ 
119 West Fortieth Street New York City 
O. J. ELDER, Business Manager 


L. Arthur Yurman, Assistant Advertising Manager 
Western Representative New England Representative 


Cuartes H. Suattuck, Metz B. Haves 
770 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. Little Building, Boston, Mass 


This advertisement will appear in Printers’ INK, issue of January 13th, 1921 
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December 8-14 


Columns 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Town & Country....... 
Literary Digest........ 
Collier’s 
Nation 

Forbes 

Outlook 
Leslie’s —“ 
Christian Herald 
Life 
Independent ‘ 
Scientific American .... 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 
American Legion....... 
Youth’s Companion..... 
Churchman 
Judge 


December 15-21 

Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest.... 
Town & Country. 


Christian Herald....... 
SE éckeseeedns ae 
Scientific American. .... 


Youth’s Companion . 
Outlook 
Churchman 
Life 
Leslie’s 
Independent 
Nation eee 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.) 

Judge 
American Legion....... 


December 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest........ 
Forbes 
Collier’s 
Outlook 
Christian Herald... 
Life 
Scientific American .... 
Leslie’s 
Churchman 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 
Youth’s Companion .... 
Judge 
Independent 

American Legion....... 
Nation 


December 29-31 


Life 
Outlook 
Nation 
American Legion .. 
Youth’s Companion 


392 
209 
189 
98 
57 
46 
39 
32 
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Lines 
66,756 
35,174 
28,742 
16,781 


2,367 
1,721 
1,099 
1,094 
1,049 
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Totals for December 


Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.1,460 248,326 
Litersry Digest ........ 625 95,092 
Town & Country....... 447 75,23) 
ae 267 = 45,549 
BA Aveenede 245 =. 34,351 
DD tebieesawekea 180 26,538 
Christian Herald. 138 23,567 
Leslie’s ....... pile 131 22,377 
Scientific American . 118 20,166 
a ae 97 16,658 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 68 15,329 
a eee ececces 0B 6 
Youth’s Companion..... 72 14,403 
Independent .......... 96 = 13,848 
CHEPORIIER ccccccccces 95 13,352 
American Legion ...... 70 10,138 
Judge 49 6,943 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 
RN i ea te 758 127,344 
2. Ladies’ Home Journal. 408 69,374 
3. Motor Life.. 343 = 54,273 
OD cde aw weret oe 39,682 
5. Pop. Mechanics (pg.). 175 39,309 
6. Harper’s Bazar ....... 207 33,282 
7. Woman’s Home Comp. 160 32,118 
Wee BEE écccaceuse 196 = 31,091 
9. Good Housekeeping ... 205 29,392 
10. Country Life......... 166 27,985 
11. American Magazine ... 185 26,588 
12. Arts & Decoration.... 147 24,854 
13. Pictorial Review...... 121 24,258 
14. House & Garden...... 150 23,748 
5. Physical Culture...... 161 23,026 
16. Rev. of Reviews (pg.). 98 22,082 
Bf See 147 21,052 
i NE oc epsnctene 123 21,034 
19. World’s Work (pg.) .. 92 20,662 
20. Science & Invention... 136 20,004 
Bs SI ic cc cnthandten 106 = 18,093 
ee ee 88 17,859 
23. Popular Science Mo... 116 17,634 
24. Normal Instructor. .. 101 17,425 
25. Canadian Home J'n'l.. 84 16,958 


Advertising Manager of Steger 
& Sons Becomes Officer 


Charles E. Byrne has been elected 
secretary and treasurer and a member 
of the board of directors of Steger & 
Sons, Piano Manufactuing Company, 


of Chicago. 

Mr. Byrne had been with the Steger 
company for ten years, starting as 
advertising manager. 

He was engaged in newspaper work 
before he joined the Steger organiza 
tron 





| 
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mns Lines : = 
90 248,326 
25 95,092 
775,234 
7 45,549 
5 . ry ae ° 
: aa HERE is only one satisfactory 
$2350 way to advertise to a boy. And 
22,377 i; : eer 
8 20,166 that is through a boys’ publication. 
7 16,658 7 
8 «15,320 : ° ; ° 
8 15,120 Nothing lies closer to his heart than 
, 14,403 ° ° ye ° ° e 
_— his own magazine. With him, its in- 
13,352 yey Ta > 
— fluence is supreme. 
6,943 . ’ 
The readers of BOYS’ LIFE are 
VERTIS. — ° | 
SSI. a distinctly worth-while group for 
you to get acquainted with. They 
127,344 ‘ oat I ’ 
69,374 will be worth more to you as your 
54,273 6 : : _ 
39,682 friendship grows. And you can 
39,309 ° ° 
33,282 make them just as big an asset as you 
32,118 . 
31,091 want to. 
29,392 
aa Among its subscribers, no other 
a medium can take the place of BOYS’ 
poh LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
23,02 i 
22,082 because no other publication can sup- 
21,052 ° . 
21,034 ply what it gives. IT IS A NE- 
20,662 TOG r x x 
20,004 CESSITY TO ITS READERS. 
18,093 
17,859 . 
17,634 
17,425 ° 
"7 BOYSsaLIFE 
steger | THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
“4 | ° ° 
o The Quality Magazine for Boys 
electé | 
—s BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Publisher 
npany, 
, Member A. B. C. 
Steger 
as , . 
nS 200 Fifth Ave., New York 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
work 
raniza 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


JANUARY ADVERTISING 


American 

Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 
Physical Culture 
Red Book... 
Cosmopolitan 
Metropolitan 
Harper’s Magazine 
McClure’s 
Scribner’s 


Atlantic Monthly. 
Photoplay 
0 arr , 
Motion Picture Magazine 
Hearst’s , 
Century ..... 
American Boy. 
CEE Ee 
EE dikes wan while 06 
Boys’ Magazine 
St. Nicholas... 
Current Opinior 

tNew size 
Vogue (2 issues) 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Harper’s Bazar 

Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
Delineator 

+Designer & Woman's Mag. 
Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla 
McCall’s Magazine : 
+Mother’s Mag. & Home Li 
People’s Home Journal 
Needlecraft 


tNew *3-year total 


SIZE 


System 
Popular 
Vanity Fair.... 
Country Life.. 

Popular Science 
House & Garden 
Theatre 

House Beautiful 
Field & Stream. 
National Sportsman 
Outing 


Mechanics. 


‘Monthly 


tNew size 


WEEK 
Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest. 
Town & Country 
Collier's 
ED ceteccocens 
Leslie’s has aie aie 
Scientific American. 
Outlook 


Christian Herald 


*5 issues. 3 issues. x2 i 


GRAND TOTALS. 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 


1921 
26,588 
22,082 
20,662 
$23,026 
21,052 
17,385 
12,028 
16,486 
10,003 
15,148 
16,306 
14,115 
11,780 
$11,860 


WOMEN’S 
54,365 
169,374 
33,282 
29,392 
32,118 





£13,260 


$6,545 


345,420 


+These two magazines now combined 


M 
91,501 
63.735 
46,460 
32,896 
30,000 

6,841 


20,322 


x 
10,518 
x 
10,066 
x 
6,426 


338,765 





404,245 


1919 
17,375 
18,032 
17,696 

£15,412 

2,156 

2,854 

3,358 

2,544 

1,771 

1,389 

0,103 


228,607 


AGAZINES 


46,836 
35,664 
24,256 
21,980 
16,579 
13,569 
10,917 
20,974 
6,384 
9,400 
5,975 
8,479 
4,125 


225,138 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


39,682 


39,309 


LIES 
248,326 


95,092 





591,197 


INew 


ssues 


. «1,462,424 


25 





704,264 
size. 


1,739,2 








43,357 
24,963 
20,273 
17,640 
$17,630 


443,947 


52 1,063,257 1,115,7 


1918 
18,116 
14,158 
17,284 
9,946 
12,91. 
14,81 
18,114 
15,735 
13,004 
11,867 
10,117 


10,565 





240,984 


214,947 


x Issue 





10,099 


468,572 


9 


44 











101,769 
94,874 
74,101 








1,124,271 


) 


omitted. 





815,616 
423,697 
257,876 
206,936 
108,589 
107,986 
107,009 
101,893 

78,378 


2,207,980 


380,712 
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Total 
100,403 
79,584 
78,333 
75,411 
73,252 
70,626 
63,060 
63,021 
58,906 
57,512 
34,544 
54,221 
48,037 
45,546 
45,444 


1,124,270 
omitted. 


177,343 
141,742 
130,793 
102,254 
89,532 
77,970 
39,970 
34,183 
33,578 
30,107 
18,822 


876,294 


815,616 
423,697 
257,876 
206,936 
108,589 
107,986 
107,009 
101,893 

78,378 


207,980 


380,712 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 
and the 


A. W. SHAw ComPaANy 


announce that THE FIELD ILLUSTRATED and 
SYSTEM ON THE FARM are merged, begin- 
ning with the February, 1921, issue. 


The new, bigger and better magazine, to be 
known as THE FIELD ILLUSTRATED and 
SYSTEM ON THE FARM, will combine the 
best ideas of each of the old magazines. 


Each publication controlled the interest of lead- 
ing farmers in each state, and the leading farmers 
in each phase of farming, attaining respectively 
the largest agricultural circulation in America 
at $4 a year and at $2 a year. 


A. W. Shaw becomes Vice-President and Di- 
rector of the former company. The other newly 
elected and re-elected officers are G. Howard 
Davison, Chairman; J. Griswold Webb, Presi- 
dent; Robert Scoville, Vice-President, and Wal- 
ter A. Johnson, Managing Director. 


A. B.C. applied. $225 a page (reduced price). 


Forms for March close February 15th. 


ALBRO C. GAYLOR, FRANE S8. KELLY, 

Business Manager, Western Manager, 

2 West 45th Street, 112 South Michigan Ave., 
New York. Chicago. 





















The Little 


Classroom 


SHRILL exclamations of delight 

came from the group of young- 
sters in front of the hardware 
store on Main Street, and the 
Schoolmaster went across to see 
what it was all about. Grown- 
ups, too, were there, lending their 
spirited approval. 

The Schoolmaster grinned com- 
placently. The store window was 
given over to a whimsically in- 
gratiating type of lithographed 
color cut-out display. It repre- 
sented quite the most amusing, 
effective thing of its kind he has 
observed in all his wanderings. 

There was a life-size cut-out of 
a really beautiful hunting dog, 
paws upraised on a box of US 
ammunition—the mother of a 
bouncing, kicking, wriggling, mis- 


chievous litter of puppies. 
These puppies—five of them, 

also life size—were independent 

cut-outs in natural colors, They 


could be placed anywhere in the 
window. One pup was trying to 
bite a box of Black Shells, an- 
other was nosing one out of a 
tuft of grass, another had coiled 
up and was asleep beside the 
bright red cartons. 

The entire window danced with 
life. At a distance, the mother 
and pups seemed actually alive, so 
accurately, so true to life, were they 
reproduced. Such window trims 
as this must pay rich dividends 
to manufacturer and dealer alike. 

* * * 

The imagination plays some 
strange pranks in the advertising 
business and the Schoolmaster 
hears stories continually that stir 
his imagination. Chance is a 
power unto itself. 

Time and time again it has hap- 
pened that a commercial artist 
stumbled, quite by accident, upon 
a figure that became so instantly 
popular it was worth making into 
a trade character. 

It was so with the pretty girl— 
the Sweetheart of the Corn, you 


will recall. 7 
Odd effects, intended, originally, 
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Schoolmaster’ 


as a one-time feature, become 
transformed into — ele. 
ments of an entire campaign, 


The Schoolmaster watches with 
great interest one of these freai 
pictorial images. The Munso; 
Steamship Line, advertising trips 
below the Equator, always show; 
steamer, outward bound, to thes 
tropic paradises. 

And the artist has drawn th 
smoke rising from the funnels ip 
such a unique fashion as unobje- 
tionably to make the contour oj 
South America. 

It immediately changes a con- 
monplace illustration into one that 
smacks of real genius, for it isa 
remarkable eye-catcher. The de. 
vice is being used in different 
forms. 

x * * 

Some six months ago th 
Schoolmaster called attention t 
the fact that the Prudential I- 
surance Company had found a 
way to revive interest in its Rock 
of Gibraltar, which, as even 
member of the class knows, has 
been the institution’s symbol for 
more than one generation. 

But how could any change bk 
worked in such a mark? A mas 
of rock could not be brought t 
life. Here was an immovable 
symbol, one that could not & 
come animate 

Various well-known _ artists, 
however, were called into confer- 
ence and each gave his new 
rendering of an old subject. The 
surroundings were changed. New 


interpretations of the famed G- 
braltar were unearthed, in light- 
ing, handling, the very mood of 


the sea that surrounded it. 

One artist painted the near-o 
view of an ocean liner, with peo 
ple pointing out the Rock. Other 
designs were merely gorgeous 
views from various angles and 
with changing marine props. 

Now comes what the School 
master deems the very best and 
most striking handling of all 
Ancient mariners stand m 3 
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Oplex Signs and 
White Rose Gasoline 


HE National Refining Company is another 
world-known organization which is using 
Oplex Electric Signs to “tie” its advertis- 

ing right to the place its product is for sale. 
Almost every day some big advertiser is 
added to those who are making Oplex Signs a 
part of their campaign. Not only are they 
convinced of the value of electrical advertis- 
ing, but they realize the special advantages of 
Oplex Signs—the fact that the raised, snow- 
white, glass letters make excellent day signs 
as well as night signs, their greater reading 
distance, lower upkeep cost, more artistic 
designs and the fact that any trademark or 
distinctive style of lettering can be perfectly 
reproduced in the raised snow-white Oplex 
characters. Let us send you a sketch showing 
how YOUR Oplex sign will look. 


The Flexlume Sign Co. ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 


1439-46 Niagara St., Buffale 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Canadian Factory 
Electrical Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Toronto, Ont. 





al 














EXPERIENCED 
GENERAL MANAGER 

AND | 

EXPORT MANAGER] 


AS GENERAL MANAGER—Many years with 
two of the leading American manufacturers, 
in complete charge of factory and office ad 
ministration Extensive knowledge of ad 
vertising, with practical results 

AS EXPORT MANAGER—Ten years in export 
business Thoroughly versed in Spanish 
Two years travelling in Latin America, in | 
executive capacity 

AT PRESENT—Connected, but considering a 
change. Would like to hear from manufac- 
turer looking for an executive with the 
above unusual combination of qualifications 


Address 
Box 83, PRINTERS’ 


a. INK 








ie wr Conselidation 


that throws all Iowa circulation anal 


yses in the discard by concentrating 





165,000 splendid farm circulation 
within a 300-mile circle around Des 
Moines— 106,000 in Iowa—and by 


the great impetus reader-interest will 
receive, increasing, beyond measure, 
the value of our advertising columns 
February forms close January 15th. 
Send for Latest Circulation Analysis 


DES MOINES - - - IOWA 


To General Managers: 


Do you value correspondence as 
a business factor? Send me car- 
bon copies of letters written by 
your own correspondents, omitting 
addressees’ names if desired, and 
I will return them to you, com- 
menting without charge, and tell 
you how I may be of more general 
assistance in this respect. 


F. H. ATWOOD 
10 W. Market St. Bethlehem, Pa. 
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strange craft, as it slowly ap 
proaches the Rock. They are 
marveling at “The Pillar oj 
Hercules.” 

But then, as now, it was the 
same stern, rugged mass of 


granite, raised from the wash of 
the blue sea. Surely the story 
of strength is told. And a very 
old symbol becomes literally new, 
Verily—there is always a way 

* * * 


Many years ago, the New York 
Edison Company induced F, G 
Cooper, the artist, to draw a 
quaint pair of figures to be used 
in connection with various forms 
of advertising. They were char- 
acteristic Cooper studies—quaint 
little people, with large heads and 
small bodies. In this case, to pro- 
vide individuality, he garbed his 
creations in the Colonial spirit, 

They “caught on” at once, and 
were used over and over again. 
Finally new lines were added to 


the advertising schedule—electric 


radiators, immersion heaters, vi- 
brators, hair dryers, curling irons, 
vacuum cleaners, clothes washers, 
irons, chafing dishes, grills, perco- 
lators, toasters, heating pads, re- 








& 
7 Wicnthty Trade Paper 
FEATURING 5 ro #522 MERCHANDISE 
What have you to market that can be retailed 
from Se to $5.00? 
Glad to work with you on merchandising iy 
advertising possibilities. We reach only well 
rated merchants. 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





K @re} sles w=1 4-3 


COVERS THE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


ABC 


NEW 


ABP 








CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALI 


SMITH, 


TORONTO 





DENNE & 


Lintiree 


IN 


MOORE 


MONTREAI 
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Contact Man Wanted 


A growing advertising agency, 
which has a name for holding 
its accounts, is looking for an 
experienced contact man who 
feels that he is tied up with the 
wrong people. This man must 
be a resident of New York, or 
willing to live in that city; a 
man of wide experience, and 
with enough force to bring 
with him a reasonable amount 
of business. The right man 
will be offered a profit-sharing 
arrangement. Please do not 
answer this advertisement un- 
less you possess the above quali- 
fications. Address “A. B.,” Box 
80, care of Printers’ Ink, and a 
personal meeting will be ar- 
ranged. 
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| frigerators, sewing machines, ang 

GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. even the electric automobile, For. 
merly light and power were fea- 


Direct Advertising 
From Idea to Mailbag. 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicazo 











Attention, Manufacturers 
Are your goods sold in the New- 


foundland Market? 


Here’s an opportunity of developing 


new trade! 


EXCELLENT selling and distribut- 


ing facilities offered by 


GERALD S.DOYLE, Manufacturers’ Agent 


317 Water St., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland 





Highest percentage of 
CASH-MAIL-ORDERS 
at less cost per thousand on any mail 
order proposition, ASSURED— 

USING PALLEN’S NEW 
“MASTER” MAIL ORDER DEVICE 
Write for Sample and Reduced Prices 





J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 











ARYSVILLE 


CALIFORNI 


—The APPEAL covers the richest county 
per capita in California—Sutter—the 
home of Seedless grapes $10,000,000 
peach crop this year; $6,000,000 bean 
crop, $8,000,000 grape crop; millions 
in grain, rice, sugar beets, etc. 








saauud Duvas vl Patents, Trade Marks, 
etc., sent free. Our 74 years of experi- 
ence, efficient service, and fair dealing, 
assure fullest value and protection to the 
applicant. The Selentific American 
should be read by all inventors. 
MUNN & CO.,659 Woolworth Bidg., N. Y 
‘rower Bidg, "Chicago, tl, 625 F 
Washington, D. C. Hobart Bidg., 
Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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tured by the use of the little fig- 
urettes. 

Mr. Cooper set to work and 
created new ideas for each one of 
the lines, and with as much sue. 
| cess as the initial attempt. |; 

has never been found necessary t 

change these or to devise new jl- 

lustrations. They are so unusual 
high-spirited, distinctive, that they 
bear repetition, year after year— 
which is more, the Schoolmaster 
thinks, than can be said of many 
advertising figures 
| While other electrical concerns 
repeat the conventional views oj 
housewives using the line, th 

Edison company presents its lit 
| tle troupe of players. 


| 
| 


Death of Charles R. Du Noyer 


Charles R. Du Noyer, who has been 
| connected with the Utica, N Dail 

-ress, since 1883 and who has long 
| been its advertising manager, died 
January 4, aged 57 years. He entered 
the employ of the Press as a collector 
in the subscription department. 





BETTER PRINTING for less money 


Send for Free Samples! 
10,000 4-page Folders, 3%x6% inches... $5 
10,000 4-page Folders, 4x9 inches........ 60 
10,000 4-page Folders, 6x9 Inches........ % 
10,000 Circulars, 6x9 Inches. . cocosse an 
10,000 Circulars, 9x12 inches.. 
10,000 Circulars, 12x18 inches 
10,000 Bond Letterheads, oname inches.. 3% 
10,000 Envelopes, 312x6% inches 3% 
All other printing at low a Samples free! 


E. B. Fantus Co., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














CUTTING THE COST| 
of Publication Printing 


is an easy matter with the very newest 

saving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 
on your publication and be convinced. 


THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 














® 


asniannh) 76052 


BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE - FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVE 





PLANT-PARTOLA BLDG-~- 100 WEST 21ST 
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San Francisco Agency Has 
Food Product Accounts 
Newspaper campaigns are now run 
sing in Paci fic Coast and Middle West 
swspapers for eight food product ac- 
sants, recently placed with Emil Bri- 
gcher & Staff, San Francisco. The 
yw accounts are as follows: 


Geo. W. Caswell Co., “Caswell’s Na 
ional Crest” coffee; California Milk 
Products Co., “Poppy” skim milk; 
foldemann Chocolate Co., “Malto” co 
va; Revival Yeast Company, yeast; 
yn Leandro Canning Co., “Sunstrand” 
mits and cmnshaiiions Berg Bros., 
hocolate truffles; Omar F. Darling 
waning Co., “Darling” fruits and 
vegetables; Grange Company, packers 


{dried grapes. 
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“ee * = 
Printing Contract 
printing -department of the 

Pennsylvania is endeavoring 
i have passed by the Legislature an 
at permitting the superintendent of 
printing to accept bids for one, two, 
four or six years. As the law now 
sands, it is mandatory that the print- 
ng contract be awarded for four to 
sx years. Should the printing prices 
irop within the next year or two, the 
State would suffer from a long-term 
contract, and conversely, save money 
on a short-term one. 


The 
State of 





H. G. Lavender with 
“Women’s Wear” 


Herbert G. Lavender, formerly asso- 
date editor and vice-president + Milli 
wry Trade Review, is now with the ad- 
vertising a of Vomen’s 
Wear, New York Mr. Lavender 
joined the French army during the 
war, and served for twenty months. 











ROY BARNHILL, INC. 


Publishers’ Representatives, N. Y. C. 
organized and represent 


Ag. College Magazines 
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Alumni Magazines Ass’d 
Eng. College Magazines 
and represent 


ALL OTHER COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS | 


erchants | lournal 


Thomas H. Child 


Respectfully announces 
that he is leaving his 
present situation as man- 
ager of the New York 
office of The Vickery & 
Hill List, which he has 
held for the past 8 years, 
and desires to make a 
new business connection 
by February Ist next or 
sooner. Address 
122 East 34th Street 
New York City 
*Phone, Murray Hill 3342 








Los Angeles — The largest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 


EVENING SE RALD 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Grows Just Like Los Angeles 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York: Chicago 
Lester J. Clarke, G. Logan 


n Payne Co., 
432 Marquette. “Bids. 





604 Times Bidg. 








Covers the 
KANSAS CITY 


Trade Territory 





[ Journ. ar on 6se05 (22 9 


Jomnm, oF goons | 


Weekly, $2.00 year 





DRY GOODS, CLOTHING, SHOES and kindred lines are being profitably 


advertised in its pages. 


Reaches medium and small town general stores that 


sell everything. 


Member A. B. C. Circulation 4,000 


Publication Office: Topeka, Kansa: 
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“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 
cents. 
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First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


cost fifty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 
Cash must accompany order. 


Ink” 














HELP WANTED 





Wanted- 
and advertisements. 
tion permanent if satisfactory. State 
experience, age and salary expected. 
Evening Day, New London, Conn. 
SALESMEN: 
Opening for LIVE WIRES to 
SELL LOC _ ADVERTISING 


PUBLICITY POG CO., Inc., 
105 West 40th St., City 


-~Competent proofreader on news 
Day work; situa- 











Aggressive, energetic advertising solicitor 
wanted by leading newspaper in one of 
Connecticut’s largest cities. Good open- 
ing for the right type of salesman. 
Must be able to write good copy, have 
initiative and persistency. Address, giv- 
ing full details of past experience, with 
photograph, which will be promptly re- 
turned. Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 





Well-established manufacturing concern, 
largest of its kind in its particular 
field, desires to secure a General Man- 
ager who has had experience in pro- 
duction and selling. Business has been 
on paying basis for some years and has 
great possibilities for further develop- 
ment. Give past experience and name 
of present employer. Replies treated 
confidential. Box 691, Printers’ Ink. 


Executive Wanted 


A national association of manufacturers 
needs a Traveling Secretary, a mature 
man of education, varied business expe- 
rience, an organizer and an effective 
speaker before business meetings. 

It is a responsible position and will pay 
a good salary. Please give full details in 
first letter to Box 675, Printers’ Ink. 


We Connect the Wires 


bringing into quick communication the 
employer and the position seeker in the 
Advertising, Printing and Publishing 
field, East, South and West, Our lists 
include men and women fitted for posi- 
tions up to the highest responsibility, 
with newspapers, class journals, advertis- 








ing agencies and the publicity depart- 
ments of mercantile and manufacturing 
concerns. No charge is made to em- 
ployers; registration is free. Estab- 


lished 1898. 
Inc., 
field, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, 
Third National Bank Bldg., Spring- 
Mass, 











e — 


WANTED—Representative familiar with 
Farm Paper and Trade Paper fields to 
handle publications exclusive in their 
field, either on full time or with other 
well-established publications, Frank P 
Spikins, R 650, 680 So. Dearborn 5. 
Chicago, IIl. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

To young men who want to /earn adver. 
tising, a leading national publication 
offers an opportunity on a salary basis 

Write fully, prove to us that you are 
an earnest student of advertising and 
an interview will be granted, Bor 
682, Printers’ Ink. 


FINANCIAL 
COPY WRITER 
WANTED 


If you can write live finan- 
cial copy that different 
from the usual bank state. 
ment stuff, one of the largest 
advertising agencies has a 
place for you at a salary con- 
mensurate with your ability. 
Address Box 709, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








1S 





















A Finished Copy Writer 
and Rough Layout Man 


is wanted by the publisher of two 
daily newspapers, a farm paper and 
a trade paper. 
The man we 
to supplement 
vice director, 
man and artist. 

Sell yourself in your first letter. 
We'll pay whatever your services are 
worth. 

Interviews will be arranged for your 
convenience. If possible, enclose in 
your application a photograph, sam- 


must 
work ¢ 
writer, 


want 
the 
copy 


be able 
f a ser 
research 


ples of your work and confidential 
references. These will be returned 
to you. Address 

Development Department, 


Oklahoma Publishing Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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York Sales Representative 
one of the largest makers of news- 

advertising plates. He must know 
requirements of advertisers and ad- 
mising agencies. Real oppertanty for 
aman. Ade dress Box 713, fo ae 


COMMERCIAL 
RESEARCH MAN 


(ANALYST) 


$50.00 WEEKLY 


Man over 25, to take 
charge of 6 Field Investi- 
gators and make Market 
Reports on Food, Drug 








and Men’s Wear Com- 
modities. 


Address, giving experi- 
ence and samples of 
work. 


Box 685, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS GETTER 


hicago Man who is now associated with 
mnter, advertising agency, or who has 
is own direct mail service can now 
uke a connection that will virtually put 
iim in business for himself with every 
iility for direct mail and catalog ser- 
ce now almost fully organized. He 

m practically wipe out overhead and 
a the best part of the gross income on 
isclientele. To the man who is not 
sanciall y in position to start in busi- 
«son his own account, or the man 
to needs co-operation of others, this 
uy prove his opportunity. Must con- 
mila good volume of business of high 
diber, local or out of town. We are 
wt an Advertising Agency. Our ser- 
me is direct mail, catalog building and 





maseling. The majority of our work 
sin the Automotive Accessory Field. 
Mddress Box 704, Printers’ Ink, 833 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
SR CAR 
MISCELLANEOUS 


NEWSPAPER WANTED 
OF 4,000 TO 10,000; 
OR SOUTHEASTERN 
ADDRESS: BOX 706, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 











WEEKLY 
N TOWN 
EASTERN 
SECTION. 


ARE OF 





Advertising Solicitor 


faving New York City office, wili repre- 
nt out-of-town publications, exclusively 
” Box 677, 


tpart time. ‘‘Service, vo 
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ADVERTISING POSTERS and LET 
TERING—Are you the person looking 
for advertising posters with “pep” in 
them? The prices are reasonable, of 
course. Box 686, Printers’ 


Ink. 


POSTER ARTIST 
desires to sublet private 
or studio at reasonable 
Address: box 693, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


room 
figure 
ot 


SERIOUS OR HUMOROUS 
Paul the Poet’s business verse 
Is “‘catchy,”’ sensible and terse. 
His jingles make the reader think 
Address him care of Printers’ Ink 


etc. Well-equipped 
printing for New 


Booklets, folders, 
concern doing such 
York concerns for many years, can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery; close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. 





FOR SALE—Almost complete file of 
Printers’ Ink since October, 1915, to 
present date; 3 copies missing; vol 
umes for 18 months bound in green 
buckram; remainder in good _ shape. 
Best offer accepted. Box 699, P. I. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City. 








INCORPORATION IN ARIZONA 
COMPLETED IN ONE DAY 
Any capitilization, least cost, greatest ad 
vantages. Transact business anywhere. 
Law, By-Laws and forms free. Stoddard 





Incorporating Co., 8T, Phoenix, Ariz. 
FOR SALE 
Half-tone Web Press for Sale. Will 


print eight pages at rate of six thousand 
an hour. Cylinders take %-inch copper 
curved plates, Size of plates 15% 
inches by 21%. Did good work for us 
until supplanted by rotogravure presses. 
Write Buffalo Courier, 250 Main St., 
Buftalo, N. Y 





Newspaper Press, Stereotype Equipment 
and Motors for sale at a bargain. Forty 
page right angle R. Hoe Press in good 
condition, equipped with Kohler system 


control, 50 and 7% H. P. D. C. Motors. 

Stereotype outfit consisting of 2 steam 
tables with gas generator. One matrix 
rolling machine, 3-ton metal pot, pump 
gas burners, and casting box, plate 
shaver, tail cutter, and semi auto plate. 

18 D. C. Linotype Motors with gears; 


also a number of various types D. 
Motors from % to 15 H. P. Prices low. 
Address The Hartford Times, Hartford, 
Conn., care of Business Manager or 
Mechanical Superintendent. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


PRINTERS’ SERVICE-PROMOTION 
MAN, Agency or Ad-Manager’s As 
sistant. High-grade copy-publicity man, 
wide experience Details? Box 712, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

EXPERT 
typography, layouts. At 
largest agency in Chicago. 
agency only. Salary $5,000. 
Printers’ Ink 


alert, 
aesires 


Art, 
with 
York 
690, 


present 
New 
Box 


adaptable publication 
connection with pub- 


Young lady, 
experience, 


licity man, advertising agency or in ad 
vertising department of large concern. 
Secretary- -Stenographer. Box 710, ie 
Secretary — Stenographer, Bookkeeper 
(female), 8 years’ thorough, practical 
New York agency experience, desires 
position in Philadelphia Permanent 


A-1 references. Box 701, P.I 


IGHT printing and 

4 agency experience for- 
warding, traffic, purchasing art 
work, mechanical production, 
writing copy and assisting ac- 
count executive. Three years 
in present connection. Mod 
erate salary for job with 
future. Box 681, 


LAYOUT AND ESTIM ATING—Will 
consider offer from Southern or South- 
western State Thorough mechanical 
experience and could superintend where 
there is only pamphlet binding. Under 
stand cost system Box 688, P. I 


LISTEN, NEIGHBOR 


resident; 





years 











Here’s a technical copy writer, shopman, 
salesman, who seeks connection with an 
agency able to capitalize his abil.ty to 


write good copy on mechanical and engi 


neering subjects. Reasonable salary. 
Address Box 695, Printers’ In 
\ young man who can sell wants 
a job selling Keen, energetic 
and ambitious and wants to work 
hard en you write, please 
give all the details of your 
proposition Address: box 689, 
care Printers’ Ink 


RESEARCH MAN 


For manufacturer, agency, publisher; 
field surveys, market analysis; personally 
and directing assistants; long experience 
advertising, marketing practice; technical 
hackground Box 702, Printers’ Ink. 


An Advertising Manager 
At the present time Advertising and 
Sales Manager of a nationally known 
concern whose business for the past year 
has amounted to over $2,500,000, is 
available for a new connection. 

He is a college man who has special- 
ized in psychology, English, and adver- 
tising, and has had experience as a 
teacher, Army officer, salesman and ad- 
vertising man. He is 30 years old, and 
married. Salary $8,000. 
He will be glad to 
his work. Address 
Printers’ Ink 


submit samples 
of Box 684, care 


of 


PRINTERS’ 


| 
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Assistant Advertising M:z anager—Thor 








oughly familiar with make-up, corre 
spondence and all details of publications: 
also has agency experience. Would be 
very valuable to an executive carrying 
on extensive advertising. Technical edy 
cation Salary $50. Box 708, 
Young man, 23, single, high school 
education, 4 years’ agency experi- 
ence, 1 year mewspaper solicitor 
Excellent references. Moderate sal 
ary. Prefers New York City or 
vicinity. Box 703, Printers’ Ink 





SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
of publications reaching the men’s 
women’s wear retailers 
COPY WRITER with a scent 
NEWS — plus sensible IDEAS, 
work in good company! Address 
71 1, Pri nters’ Ink 


YOU NEED THIS MAN 

19 years old. Wishes to connect 
with recognized Advertising Agency as 
Cub copy writer. He is attending Ad 
vertising Classes evenings at a Univer 
sity. Desires moderate salary. Address 
3ox 687, Printers’ Ink 


FREE LANCE COPY 


writing copy for 
New York Department Store 
can devote spare time to smaller ac 
counts. Can write forceful, selling 
copy on anything sold at retail. Box 
676. Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
perienced successful 
manager, familiar with general mage 
zine, class and trade journal fields, 
large acquaintance New York and East 


and 
has room for 





good 


Box 








He 


is 


Young 
leading 


man now 





SALESMAN — Ex 


solicitor, qualified 


ern territory, seeks permanent engage 
ment established publisher. Best refer 
ences; letters confidential. Box 707, Pl 


Mechanical Production Manager 


Executive with ten years’ agency and 
publishing experience. Practical printer, 
expert knowledge all processes of print 
ing, paper, engravings and allied prod 
ucts. Seasoned nage man. Seeks 
opportunity in New York or elsewhere 
An organizer, age 30, married. Highest 
credentials. Box 705 Printers’ Ink. 











AVAILABLE 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


OR ASSISTANT 

Young man, 29, college trained, mar- 

ried, with the following experience in 

planning and executing advertising and 
selling campaigns 

Two years with printing and pub- 

lishing organization i 

Four years in charge of Advertisers 


Service Department for prominent New 
York State newspaper. 


At present advertising manager for 


manufacturer of rubber goods operating 

chain of retail stores 

Established record. of success in pro- 
ducing copy that sells, backed by well- 
grounded knowledge of advertising fun- 
damentals and actual selling experience 
in the fleld. Box 698, Printers’ Ink 
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COPY WRITER 
ege graduate Young woman with 
ecutive as ll as advertising experi- 
« Now a copy writer in one of 


Sew York’s large department stores 
nnections in or near New 
Available February 1. Address 
x 700, Printers’ Ink. 

\dvertising and sales promotion execu 
ve, experienced in both foreign and 
mestic mass selling desires new con- 
ction. He does not claim to write 
sappy, forceful copy,” but possesses 
gund, common sense and the ability to 
mke a moderate appropriation go a 
ng way Address: box 694, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





ung Man, age 25, college education, 
tree years’ accounting and advertising 
sperience, seeks position in sales or, 
xivertising in progressive organization’ 
2 New York City; looking for oppor- 
tunity where hard work will merit ad 
vancement; minimum starting salary 
$150 per month; best references. Box 
679, Printers’ Ink 








WOMAN, ren manager’s assist- 
ant, wants position with opportunity. 
Six years’ connection as assistant adver- 
tising manager technical publication. 
Now associated with automobile dealer, 
handling advertising copy and sales let- 
ters, Will give satisfactory services and 
fullest ability for money expended. 
Box 683, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST- VISUALIZER Seeks connec 
tion with a growing advertising agency 
in New York City. Can create forceful 
layouts, produce the general line of draw- 
ings and take full charge of art depart- 
ment. Familiar with purchasing good 
art work from an advertising standpoint. 
Has thorough knowledge of reproductions 
and printing. Age 29. References fur- 
nished. Box 692, Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING--SALES EXECUTIVE 
Now splendidly located with large cor- 
poration. Will change, preferably where 
he can sometime be more than an em- 
ployee. A practical personal and ad- 
vertising salesman, Writer and direc- 
tor of copy, sales letters, investigator, 
analyst, house-organ editor. Wide ex- 





perience. Age 40, married, country- 
raised American. No objection to 
small town. Salary about $7,500. 


Address: E. V., box 696, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


A COPY WRITER 


of visualizing ability, who can create 
original ideas and write live, earnest 
copy—who has had a thorough agency 
experience, including trade investigation 
and analysis—and who has recently 
made good in handling big accounts 
in the New York agency where he is 
now employed, desires a change offer- 
ing a real opportunity. This man has 
the endorsement of clients, and will 
prove his value to your organization. 
















Box 678, Printers’ Ink. 
| 















PRINTE 


1920—First Quarter. . 
1920-—Second Quarter 


1918—First Quarter. . 
1917—First Quarter. . 
1917—Second Quarter 
1917—Fourth Quarter 


1916—Third Quarter 
1916—Fourth Quarter 


_ (4 volumes). 


185 MADISON AVE. 





BOUND VOLUMES 


BOUND VOLUMES IN STOCK 


1919—Second Quarter. 
1917—Third Quarter. . 
1913—Third Quarter. . 


Subscriptions will be received for the entire set 
of 1921. The price is $2. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 



















RS’ INK] | 


00 a volume; $8.00 a year 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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In Nashville 


Jensen & Jeck, Jewelers, say: 


“Outdoor Advertising* 


strongly appeals to us which 
you may well be aware of, 
from the fact that we began 
with one board and now 
have five. We have under 
consideration the placing of 
more and are simply watching 
for spaces that we are most 
desirous of.” 


‘Thos. Gsack G@. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
* Painted Display Advertising 
Poster Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 


— Nationwide 
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slogan for 1921, adopt 
ed at a recent very 
successful sales con 
vention of Tribune 
men. Office Hangers 
bearing this slogan 
may be obtained free 
of charge from the 
Business Survey of 


This is The Tribune | 


1921 
Will Reward 


FIGHTERS 





The Tribune. l j 
S THE OLD YEAR And with this leverage 
died, an age passed The Tribune is determined 


into history. A new 
year, a new decade, a new 
epoch opened before us. Tre- 
mendous storms have been 
weathered, and, though the 
sky is still clouded, we know 
that the crisis of reconstruc- 
tion lay in 1920. We have 
traded in the old, worn-out 
year and obtained a new 
one, glowing with opportu- 
nities. Those of us with 
energy, brains, organization 
—adaptable, aggressive — 
will seize these opportunities 
and prosper. 

Of course, the days of easy 
money are gone. We must 
now fight for business. This 
will be a good year only for 
those who make it so. 

The Chicago Tribune is 
urging on others no more 
than it intends to do itself. 
The Tribune will give its 
readers a better paper in 
1921 than it was ever able to 
print before. The Tribune 
intends to get more readers. 
By virtue of a better paper 
with larger circulation, The 
Tribune expects its adver- 
tising to pay better. 


during 1921 to smash all 
previous advertising lineage 
records. 

To achieve these results 
The Tribune has strength- 


ened its news - gathering, 
manufacturing and _ selling 
branches. Aggressive ad- 


vertising is planned. The 
Chicago Tribune .is set for 
expansion — for progress — 
for ever greater conquests. 

This is the richest nation 
in the world—vastly the 
richest. Our machinery of 
production was never so efh- 
cient. The Chicago Terri- 
tory (which The Tribune 
serves) is the most desirable 
market in the richest nation 
on earth. In Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, a sixth of the in- 
habitants of the United 
States raise a fifth of the 
crops and create a fifth of 
the manufactures. There is 
business, and there will be 
business for those who go 
and get it. 


This year, 1021, wiil 


ward fighters. 





The Chicago Tribune 





(iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER] 





Circulation 450,000 Daily, 800,000 Sunday 
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